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“PROPERTY OF 
GEORGE BAUMGARTNER 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


243 WEST 392% STREET, NEW YORK 
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BORIS BACON 
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39TH YEAR + VOLUME 79 - NUMBER 3 


$4.00 A YEAR + 20 CENTS A COPY - THIS ISSUE TWO DOLLARS A:COPY 
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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER NOVEMBER 12,1915, AT THE 
POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 
3,1879. COPYRIGHT 1924 BY THE OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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aes »hotographs or 

i ngs, get their tones from dots or grains? (You 

can use our ‘microscope if you are from Missouri.) 

The halftone dots are merely mechanically made sub- 

stitutes to reproduce the tones produced by the natural 
ctures of the original. 


[he Walker Engraving Company 
141 East 25th Street 
New York City 


Our work day is 24 hours long 
“Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 
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Atlantic Bond is ax amelie 


not only because of its low price, but also because 
of its low cost in the pressroom: ‘Qn its smooth, tub- 
sized surface you can print from type or plates: i in- 
cluding fine screen halftones when necessary, almost 
as easily and effectively as on coated book papers. 
The watermark helps instead of hindering, because 
it is a genuine watermark, made with a dandy-roll, 
and will not show through, as surface marks do, 
where designs or illustrations are printed over it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


SERTY OF 
PROPE NER 


GEORGE BAUMGA 
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Competition Based. 
On Excellence 


eG qe BELIEVE that Competition Based on Ex- 
BA We) ees! cellence assures progress in the electrotyping 


industry. 


We believe that Quality pays: that high standards are 
essential to the success of any business. 


We believe that in striving for greater excellence, through de- 


veloping more efficient workers, machines and methods, we are 
benefiting the printer and the advertiser as much as the elec- 


trotyper. / 
We believe in giving excess value wherever possible—in con- 
tributing collective experience to every problem, thereby in- 
creasing the satisfaction and saving to all concerned. 


“Quality is always worth more than it costs.”’ 


The members of this Association are reliable firms, offering 
efficient management and financial responsibility—your best 
assurance of satisfactory Service. Look for the Association 


emblem in your electrotyper’s office. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
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Every month the Martin Cantine Company offers cash prizes to the advertising man and the 
printer who jointly produce the best work on Cantine’s Coated Papers. The May contest was 
won by The Arrow Press and staff, New York City, for the beautiful Touring Number of Du- 
rant’s “Standard.” This house organ is printed in colors on Cantine’s Ashokan, the No. 1 
Enamel Book Paper. 


HE problem today is not how to get an 
output, but how to sell it. 


Good coated paper on which to print house 
organs, catalogs, illustrated letters, folders, 
broadsides—the foundation of selling—is more 
vital to success now than raw materials for pro- 
duction or concrete for walls. It isa matter to 
which the highest executives in every company 
may well give attention. 


By using Cantine’s Coated Papers, you make 
certain that the printed salesmanship you pro- 
duce will be as effective as paper can make it. 


Cantine’s Coated Papers for all requirements of quality are sold by leading jobbers in prin- 
cipal cities. For catalog and full particulars of monthly contests, address the Martin Cantine 
Company, Saugerties, N. Y., Dept. 45 
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COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S. 
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‘ ? cAn cAutomatic*Printing “Press of IncomparableUalue 
Style B Kelly cAutomatic‘Press with 
Extension “Delivery and ‘Roller Cooling Gan 
cq 
FO ten years the Kelly Press has proven itself in printing offices everywhere. Its incom- 
parable value has been demonstrated under all printing conditions, many times in 
circumstances so unusual as to bring out unsolicited testimony of its great worth. Kelly 
Press users are our best advertisers. They know its value from the angles of production, 
profit, small maintenance expense and service, the four features which the printer-busi- 
ness man always considers in appraising values. 
The following letter from Cuartes J. SENNEWALD, a well-known St. Louis printer, 
supports every claim we have made for efficiency, longevity and value. 
Mr. A. E. RETON, Manager March 31, 1924 
American Type Founders Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sir:—Just a word or two below, which might interest you relative to my Style B Kelly 
Press. We have had our Kelly Press for almost three years. It has proven itself to be a wonderful 
‘ money-maker in my plant. You may be interested to know the small amount that we have spent 
Ke for repairs since we have had it, for this press. We have spent just $2.35 for repairs during the 55 
$5 ei period of the entire three years.This is certainly remarkable, especially as the press has been in eC 
constant operation since I have had it. I really think the Kelly Press is a little wonder. During 
part of this three years the press ran two shifts. I do not know what I would have done in sev- 
eral instances,when in a tight pinch in the pressroom, without having the Kelly to unload my 
worries on. Your local service men stop in my shop whenever in the neighborhood, but never 
find anything to do. Yours truly, 
CHARLES J. SENNEWALD 
The Kelly Press is the standard of automatic printing press value. There are over 
3500 in satisfactory use. Write to our nearest Selling House for quotations. 
American Type Founders C 
SELLING HOUSES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
a ® 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY CLELAND BORDERS 
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Strathmore has found a way to put Strath- 
more quality into low-priced papers. 
Which means—you can find a way to put 


quality into quantity-run printing. 


BAY PATH 
COVERS 


Bay Path is the name of an entire family 


of utility papers that are also STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers. Ask your printer about 
Bay Path Cover, Bay Path Book, Bay Path 
Bond, Bay Path Imperial and Bay Path 
Vellum. 


STRATHMORE Town! 


—Where quality papers 
are part of the picture 
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Galley Cabinets and Galley Trucks 


m=\ 1 WASN’T many years ago when the principal 
labor of the average foreman was to “keep 
track” of the standing matter in his office. og 
Catalog pages, standing jobs, etc., were either 
“piled,” or stored promiscuously on letter 
boards, with the result that when a certain page or job was 
called for it was usually located, after much effort, at the 
bottom of a “‘pile” or in such position on the letterboard 
that much matter must be handled to get the particular 
thing desired. Then it was placed on a galley, corrected, 
proofed and replaced—somewhere—resulting in much loss 
of time, patience and money. 

Now, with Hamilton Equipment, all this is changed. Let- 
terboards are passe; piling of pages about the room is a relic 
of the days when real costs were un- 
known, or seldom considered. Today 
the storage problem is taken care of 
in a systematic manner; a place is 
provided for everything and any gs 
piece of matter stored is instantly 
available; time is saved in every 
operation and what was formerly 
one of the printer's most exaspera- 
ting problems has been brought to 
a point where it is simplicity itself— 

racticall automatic. Enlarged view Hamilton Galley. 
E The Free tase one-piece, double- at Be Pe orsoad yee 
walled galley is the most practical aie 
all-purpose galley ever produced. Made of specially pre- 
pared steel, formed with elaborate dies in mammoth presses, 
it provides every advantage of any other steel galley and is 
better in that its double walls, with perfectly rounded top 
edges, insure a rigidity not approached in any other design. 


—_—_—ea'a&_!"____— 
CABINETS WITH SLANTING SHELVES | CABINETS WITH RUNS ONLY—NO SHELVES 


Z, 8 2 Ss 5 } Z, s n ~ o 3 
m0 eo elec) a eedsegs S é or Rubee et 
O w Zz | ao-|o8 O a ZNO alse 
13510 | 2-Col.| 1] 25 | 7% | ,13538 | 8axl3 | 2) 50) 93 
~ 251 epee 1 25 73 * 3538 83x13 Z 50 Ot 
c #3515 Weds, il 21s 6 Ome Sone Sea areca 
; 13520 re 2% 41 x16 4 100 104 
No. 13520, steel; No. 3520, wood * 3520 | 2. « i iN i" * 3541 10x16 4 | 100 104 
| 13533 | 3-Col. | 4 | 100 | 8g | 13542 | 12x18 | 4 | 100 | 123 
13544 323x232 | 4 | 100 4 
GALLEY TRUCKS 3544 Ss ko Se eae 4 
No. 19540 — Cabinet with runs, 13545 | 641x231] 4] 100] 63 
No. 13505 — Galley. Dee tage 13500 84x13 2 32 92 F 3545 63x234 4 | 100 62 
CABINETS with runs are 38% in. high; with 3500 | 82x13 | 2 32 | 97 13565 2X23% | 4/100} 9 
shelves, 43 in. high. Run openings are 9/16 in. 13505" |-22£€ola|-2 32 7% * 3565 853x232) 4 | 100 9 
wider than given inside measure of galley specified. * 3505 DBs 3 2 32 72 : Z 
_TRUCKS (steel) are 32% in. high, 25% in. : 
wide; wood trucks, 38% in. high, 25% in. wide. *Made of wood. All galley openings are regularly numbered from 1 up to capacity of 


cabinet. 
“CLEARANCE” means maximum width of shelf or run opening. Hamilton Galleys are 
%8-inch wider outside than inside; sizes listed are all inside measure. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
SS ee ae 
HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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A Quick and Easy Magazine Change 


ODEL 12 Linograph with 
full equipment carries 
twelve magazines—yet it 

is a simple matter to remove any 
one of them. The same magazine 
or an entirely different one can be 
placed in any position in the stack 
without unusual physical effort or 
loss of time. 


Simply bring the magazine you 
wish to remove to proper position; 
set the supports; lower the stack; 
and slide it out. To continue 
operation, raise the stack to posi- 
tion and release supports. 


Thus the magazines can be rapidly 
re-arranged to fit any class of 


work. Also, in a plant containing 
more than one Model 12, the mag- 
azines can be readily interchanged 
whenever occasion demands it— 
and without re-adjustment of 
distributing or assembling mech- 
anism. 


Such a machine as the new All 
Purpose Model 12 Linograph de- 
mands your careful consideration. 
Our representative for vour terri- 
tory will be glad to call and give 
you details on this or any Model. 
Or, if you desire, we can send fur- 
ther information by mail. 


Write today. 


a 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Park Row Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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The G. R. S. Continuous Press Feeder 


for any make of cylinder press 


The only feeder with a positive reciprocating gripper carriage placing the sheets at the press drop-guides. 
No friction—No drive-up wheels—No slow-downs—No tapes, just a simple absolutely positive delivery. 


Repeat Orders! 


Recently Installed the 


3rd feeder at GINN & CO., Cambridge, Mass. — 

6th: “ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
Sra “ EXCELSIOR PRINTING COMPANY, Chicago, IIl. 

4th “ “ ROGERS & COMPANY, New York, iN. Y. 

Ditdiemes “ GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C. 
Ath res “ CORNWALL INDUSTRIAL CORPN., Cornwall, N. Y. 


The G. R. S. Continuous Feeders are handling stocks from Bible 
weight; bundled stocks and grades up to heavy Book papers. 
For register—machines are registering four color process work. 


George R. Swart & Company, Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 


CHICAGO: Rand McNally Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin’s Place 


Accuracy 


The Profit in Printin 


Here is the secret of profit in printing. 


It is a principle which has been re- 
sponsible for the success of thousands 
of print shops in the past forty years. 


Every quality that goes toward the 
making of profit is found in The Chandler 
& Price Press. 


The first investment is very small 
the depreciation almost negligible the 
labor cost is low and yet the quality of 
work will compare with the finest. 


There is always profit in printing on 
the Chandler & Price. ea 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


valuable book 
“The Profit in 
Printing.” 
Hundreds of ways to 
get more business and to 
make more money out of it. 
24 pages illustrated. 


Sign here 


The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me your FREE book 


For Sale by 
Type Founders 
and Dealers in 
Printers’ 


Supplies 


Chandler and Price Presses Help 
You Get the Profit in Printing 


You realize a rapid turnover of work with 
Chandler and Price Presses. 


Two or three jobs can be handled in a day 
on each press—jobs consisting of form work, 
letterheads, envelopes, folders, mailing slips, 
and imprinting. 


This is the kind of work — by every 


firm all the time. Get their orders, print them 
on your Chandler and Price Presses, deliver 
the work, and get your money. 


That is: turnover—profitable turnover. 


This insert printed completely on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN, sheet 10 x 14, single rolled, without slip sheeting. The 
name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Company registered in the U. S. Patent office. 


BSS 
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jae KLY MAX FEEDER attached toa CHANDLER 

& PRICE PRESS insures a rapid automatic unit that is capa- 
ble of handling the various classes of job printing quicker 
and more accurately than can be done by hand. 


KLYMAX FEEDERS are made for the 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and the 
new 12x18 CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN PRESS. Write our 
nearest Selling House for descriptive circulars and quotations. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURER OF THE KLYMAX FEEDERS 
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All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping pick- 
ing, because it works simply and quickly 
without any harmful results. Does not 
affect body or color. Reducol is an ink 
softener, a safe dryer, and never causes 
mottling. Greatly improves distribution, 
and leaves each impression of process work 
with an ideal surface for perfect register 
and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and 
acts aS a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up 
even the hardest caked deposits with amaz- 
ing ease, and has just the right drying 


speed. No time wasted either by making 
several applications or by waiting for dry- 
ing. Will not stick type together. Livens 
up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because 
it dries from the paper out, and thereby 
leaves a perfect surface for following im- 
pressions. Positively will not crystallize 
the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is 
transparent and does not affect color. For 
one-color work and last impressions. Works 
very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as 
an after-impression, it not only produces 
an extremely glossy finish on any kind of 
stock, but also makes paper moisture and 
dust-proof—a strong selling point on label 
and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
Exhibitor, Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition, August 18th to 23d, 1924. 
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Fabroil Gears, produced by the General Electric 
Company after careful experimentation and 
tests, are made from layers of cotton compressed 
between steel shrouds. hey are unaffected by 
oil, water, dryness, heat or cold and are ex- 
tremely durable and resilient. 


Textoil Board is made up of layers of cotton can< 
vasimpregnated with a viscous compound which 
renders the resultant product a homogeneous 
substance possessing the same properties as 
Fabroil but without the added. strength of the 
meta! shrouds. 


Each product affords entire satisfaction in the 
service for which it is suited. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 


Fabroil Gears 
Industrial Shock Absorbers 


Grinding, racking vibration with its destruc- 
tive effect on machinery is not a necessary 
factor in power transmission but it is a factor 
that must be dealt with. 


It is perfectly practicable to absorb vibration 
and cushion shocks with Fabroil Gears, man- 
ufactured by the General Electric Company 
for industrial service. These gears, made of 
layers of cotton under pressure, are resilient, 
silent and durable. 


Out-wearing cast iron, Fabroil Gears will stand 
up under continuous service and may be 
stored for years without deteri-ration. 


Textoil Board is a similar product chiefly of 
interest to machine manufacturers who desire 
to cut their own gears for less heavy service. 


Descriptive literature may be obtained from 
any G-E office. 
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H.B. ROUSE & CO, 


2214-16 WARD ST, CHICAGO yy PAC 


Southam Press Limited, one of 
Canada’s largest printing 
plants, would not Know 
how to do without 
Rouse Paper 
Ears Ss Lifts Mea 


sold exclusively by 
Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. the reason. It 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. means more profit to you. 
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| The BOSTON Wire Stitcher Line 


FOR MANY YEARS THE LEADER IN THIS CLASS OF MACHINERY 


+: 


No. 2 > 


Boston 
Wire 
Stitcher 


HE Boston Wire Stitcher is made in single head and 
multiple head models and covers every requirement 
of the modern printing office and bindery. 


: 2 
¢ S 
d S 
d S 
¢ 2 
4 THE FOLLOWING SIZES ARE USUALLY IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT: s 
N No.1 Capacity % inch, power No. 10 Capacity % inch, small box y; 
ro No.2 Capacity %4 inch, power No.11 Capacity %¢ inch, textile 5 
7 No.3 Capacity % inch, power No.15 Capacity % inch, box s 
eect No.4 Capacity % inch, power No. 16 Capacity % inch, calendar 
s Tach * No.5 Capacity '%inch,foot power No.17 Capacity %4 inch, multiple y, 
¢ Rin No.7 Capacity % inch, power No. 18 Capacity % inch, multiple 2 
¢ speed 5 . S 
C |] 250 Boston Stitchers have every convenience for commer- 2 
itch : ° . 

eileen cial demands, and the quality of product is unequalled. | $ 
d minute S 
‘ : i J 
$ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY : 
: GENERAL SELLING AGENT 2 
ro Also sold by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER S 
RS Re ee Is 
NX a 

a 
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GARAMOND BOLD VANITY LOGOTYPE CLELAND BORDER 
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SEALING 
BROADSIDES 


The new Model E West Automatic Sealing 
Machine is mechanically right. ‘The prin- 
ciple of operation is simple and practical. 


One operator can feed and off feed. 


The work accomplished by the ‘‘West Sealer’ 
is uniform, thorough and neat. 


44 H.P. Motor, Lamp Socket Connection, 
mounted on casters strong and sturdy. 


The ‘‘West Sealing Machine” attaches 
stickers 5500 per hour automatically 


Write for free trial offer and samples of work. 
It speeds up the job—saves time and money 


West Manufacturing Co. 
137 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


See it at the Show in Milwaukee — August 18th to 23rd Model ‘‘E-Automatic”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1860 INCORPORATED 1°06 


64. Years Ago our first electrotypes obtained immediate recog- 


nition as a great advance in the execution of 
superior printing. 


Their excellence exemplifies all the advances the 
art has made. 


Raisheck Electrotype Co. 


409-415 Pearl Street New York 


Book and Job Work Curved Plates for All Lead Mold and 
Embossing Dies Rotary Presses Steel Electros 
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ATLANTA 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


BUFFALO 
The Alling & Cory Co. 


BUTTE 
Minneapolis Paper Co. 


CHICAGO 

Bradner Smith & Co. 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Parker Thomas & Tucker 

Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND 

The Petrequin Paper Co. 


DALLAS 
Graham Paper Co. 


DENVER 
The Carter Rice & Carpenter 
Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
DES MOINES 
Carpenter Paper Company of 
lowa 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT 
Beecher Peck & Lewis 
EL PASO 
Graham Paper Co. 
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KIMBERLY- . 


REG US PAT. OFF 


CLARK 
co. 


FARGO 

Western Newspaper Union 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Crescent Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY 

Graham Paper Co. 

Kansas City Paper House 
LINCOLN 


Lincoln Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 


LITTLE ROCK 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES 

Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE 

Southeastern Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE 

The E. A. Bouer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE 

Graham Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 

Graham Paper Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Canfield Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Kansas City Paper House 
Western Newspaper Union 


sh Finish — 


High Speed Halftone Paper 


HYLO ENGLISH FINISH has a printing sur- 
face that will take 133 line halftones and show 
satisfactory printed results. Bleached Refined 
Groundwood Pulp provides a leveled-up 
printing surface and very even thickness of the 
paper. The ink absorption is held uniformly at 
just the proper balance for rapid drying and 
for maintaining all the color values in the inks. 


LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


Supply This Paper in Standard Sizes and Weights 


OMAHA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


CEAGLAS LAG 
denied de 


iS 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


Western Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
The Canfield Paper Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


PUEBLO 
Colorado Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER 
The Alling & Cory Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Western Newspaper Union 


SAN ANTONIO 
San Antonio Paper Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
General Paper Co. 


SIOUX CITY 


Western Newspaper Union 


ST. LOUIS 
Graham Paper Co. 


ST. PAUL 
E. J. Stillwell Paper Co. 


TOLEDO 
The Commerce Paper Co. 


WICHITA 


Western Newspaper Union 
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Buckeye Cover as a 
Standard Commodity 


The assertion that Buckeye Cover is universally recog- 
nized. as the standard by which all cover papers are meas- 
ured, both as to price and quality, will hardly be 
disputed. 


One of the oldest of cover papers, its domination of 
the market increases from year to year. We think that 
nearly one third of all cover paper now consumed in 
America is Buckeye Cover. Its sales increase from year 
to year without regard to general business conditions. 


No other stock at any price, we have reason to believe, 
possesses such toughness and embossing qualities. The 
surface is singularly adaptable to every recognized gra- 
ie phic process. The twelve colors and three finishes afford 
‘WILLIAM BECKETT a very wide latitude in obtaining desirable effects. 


1821 — 1895 


Yet the price is very moderate and the service nation- 
wide. An added advantage is found in the fact that 
Buckeye Cover Envelopes can be obtained to match. 


When a commodity has obtained a recognition so uni- 
versal it is good form to use it in even the finest work. 
Costs will be reduced without the slightest loss of pres- 
tige or effect. Yet Buckeye Cover is so reasonably priced 
that it may be used economically in the simplest job. 


USE BUCKEYE Ovts , 
beet Lhe Beckett Paper Company 
Nu Sy Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


IN WRITING KINDLY USE YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Oho. 

To any Printer or buyer or creator of good advertising who will write us on. his 
business letter head we will gladly send Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 10. This 
is a large and highly suggestive collection of varied work on Buckeye Cover and Buck- 
eye Cover Envelopes. 
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HE INCREASING use of Westvaco Mill Brand papers for high-class cata- 

logues is a fitting tribute to the sales-value of the finest printing that can 
be produced. Every facility of laboratory and pulp mill is concentrated on making 
the name Westvaco synonymous with Quality paper. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP @& PAPER COMPANY + NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 


THE MILL PRICE Eise 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by W est Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Atlanta. . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Nashville, 2: = ae Gtahamebaper, eo; 
Augusta, Me... . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baliimore 1), a ee otadlcy=Keese, Go: New: Orleans. 5 0 eq GianaeeapcmGo, 
Burminghan 3 © i.e toe Catanatn, Paper. co, New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 
Boston . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Buffalo . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Omaha 3°. 2. =) Gar pentcr Papeig@o: 
ChiGEOU ao. > mbtadneromithec Co. Philadelphia’. "3 =) “Aa Mindsay Bros, ne 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. —Pattsburgh . +. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Portland «: —. >" 7 Ve Blakes Micra Ges 
Cleveland . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Providence . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
DZHaS> samen ay oe Graham Paper Go: Richmond . .. Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Des, Mornen sens. |. 0) vu GAL DClitere Pape is COs Rochester. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Detroit . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Sacramento. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BVP AsO) 87, armen) eta  OranaliieLapenGo; SALOU Noy ws oe or taamoe rh apeleo 
Houston, a oo eee Gtahain paper Co; Sti Paul ae oe ee Gta Pape Ge 
Kansas City) ore Grahame raper. Co: San Francisco . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle ss. Rs A metiea ne Bape Go: 
Milwaukee se hehe An Bouvet Go, Tacoma . . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Minned pos ao. ab. ean Giana Paper Os Washington, D. C. _ R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pas: 0", RP Andtews waper: Go: 
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“We Don’t Sell Soft Coal’ 


Every consumer can’t burn hard coal; 
the dealer who doesn’t sell soft, too, will OT 
lose considerable business. R | large runs and up. 

Every piece of direct-by-mail can’t be | 
produced with best results by letterpress. 


Larger printers should be equipped to Speed of runnin 
° an eo every =e 
produce by offset when offset will best seeointion: 


do the job. 
/~] Ideal for Direct by 


The buying trend is toward offset. Mail work. Ofise 


emphasizes selling 

Aa e oints ulks up, 

Be ready ahead of competition by dis- withstands mailing 
ieee \ and folds well. 


cussing the situation now with a Harris 
representative. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses Dull erp etaudard sizes Henny 22 


to 44x 64. Two 2-cclor models. 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


HA 


© offset | 
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F Interviews With Royal Customers 


from Krank T. Ellis to 


ROYAL 


“Your plant 1s a most 
important adjunct to ours” 


FRANK T. ELLIS, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Thomsen-Ellis Company, printers, of Baltimore, Md. 
—(and famous for their fine work)—has written us under 


date of May 20, 1924, as follows: 


Dear Royat: It is certainly a pleasure to deal with you good folks, 
and I think the flowers should be handed you now instead of hereafter. 

The series of plates that you have just turned out for us for the 
automobile body catalog and those for the four-color series of folders 
prompt this letter. On the former, with the type, tabular work and 
vignette halftones, you had a problem to make good plates that would 
stand the long run required; that they were level, easy to make ready, 
and after the run showed no appreciable wear, simply confirms our 
opinion of twenty years, during which time we have been sending 
plates to you, that it pays us to ship our forms to Philadelphia 
addressed to you. 

The color plates, as intricate as they were, are holding up in great 
shape in spite of the 200,000 impressions. 

We consider your plant a most important adjunct to that of the 
““Pridemark” Organization when it comes to the rendering of the service 
and the quality of work upon which we’ve built our reputation. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMSEN-ELLIS COMPANY 


[Signed] FRANK T. ELLIS 
Vice-President-General Manager 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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FLOWER 


Electrotypes 


GOOD WORK 
QUICKLY DONE 


OUR MOTTO FOR 36 YEARS 


UPTOWN DOWNTOWN 


Flower Steel Electrotype Co. Edwin Flower, Inc. 


461 Eighth Avenue 216 William Street 
Corner 34th Street Adjoining Brooklyn Bridge ° 


Telephone, Lackawanna 7257 Telephone, Beekman 1331 
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BAGGISIGISISIG AGISISIGISIANDGISISIGIS ADA BSI GIADA AAD AIA BI GIGIAIS: 


An Accident in a Paper Mill 


Mill Owner—‘Mr. Jones, that car of Super book you ran last night for Oldman 
Paper Company does not match the color of their sample.” 


Mill Supt.—“‘I know, Mr. McChatic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What 
shall I do about it?” 


Mill Owner —“Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN ROBBINS. 
Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will have to take our loss.” 


Mr. Printer: Where do you come in on this? 


IE occurs daily in one of the many thousands of paper mills through- 
out the country—and we are the national distributors of these 
errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good paper, at 
about two-thirds of their standard values. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from Maine 
to California. If you receive them, and are not giving them atten- 
tion, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase your profits and 
sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will put you on our mail- 
ing list. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


Established 1884 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs : : MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
*Phone Main 650 "Phone Broadway 2194 *Phone Main 6889 ’Phone Broad 5770 *Phone Olive 9197 


PGGIGIAGIGISICGCISICICNGISISISIGIGIGISISIGISISISIGIGIGIGIGCIGIGIGICGIGIGICIGIS 
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The Dependability of 


R. R. B. Padding Glue 


Is one of the outstanding reasons for its ever increasing use. Made of 
exceptionally high grade materials, all of which are carefully tested to 
insure uniform quality, it has the strength to hold any kind of paper, great 
flexibility and a free flow, insuring satisfactory results under all conditions. 


Crder a trial can from the nearest dealer. 


Baltimore, Widen. G. Hardy Armstrong Fort Worth, Texas.. 
Birmingham, Ala City Paper Co. Hagerstown, Md. ... Antietam Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala Graham Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal.... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass........Stone & Andrew, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn...McClellan Paper Co. 
Boston, H. C. Hansen Type Foundry Nashville, Tenn. ....Graham Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N. American Type Fdrs. Co. New Haven, Conn. ..Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Chicago lllbareceres Graham Paper Co. New Orleans, La.....Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Ogden, Utah Scoville Paper Co. 

Dallas, Texas Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Salt Lake City, Utah. Western Newspaper Union 
Dallas, Texas Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Dallas, Texas Graham Paper Co. St Louise N Ome a Graham Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. .......Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. ......: American Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich. ......Gebhard Bros. Springfield, Mass. ...Stone & Andrew, Inc. 

FE] Paso, Texas......Graham Paper Co. Washington, D. C....R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


Toronto, Canada Wilson-Munroe Co. 


Southwestern Paper Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater St., NEW YORK 


We Know 


that when we tell you about the various excel- 1) 
lent features of construction as embodied in helt Vy Ae\ 


a a Vs le! 
Wetter Numbering Machines aera 


% * ) 
that no manufacturer can refute our statement, and we feel sure pc : 
that no manufacturer would be willing to take up with you for com- 
parison the various features that are embodied in Wetter machines. 


Send for Catalogue—SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 
Atlantic Avenue and Logan Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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| i h BEEKMAN can serve your needs— 
y and serve them right!— 


We are agents for the following well-known Mills and 
always carry a ready supply of their papers in stock: 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Writings, Mimeographs, 
Offsets, Covers, Bristols, Weddings, Books 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Hammermill Bond, Ledger, Cover, Safety 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 


Certificate and Economic Ledger 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Gummed, Gold and Coated Papers 


PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 


Patrician Cover, Single and Double Thick 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Westvaco Papers, Postcard, etc. 


FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


Falpaco Coated Blanks and Railroads 


Telephone | Lac. 8800 


BEEKMAN PAPER AND CARD CO. Inc. 


318 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Promptness 


OTHING could more successfully symbolize 
‘*Promptness”’ than the renowned Minute- 
Man of Revolutionary times. 

His duties demanded readiness, quickness, 
alertness, at all times. 

Taking its inspiration from this admired 
ancestor, the B & P organization is recognizing 
‘*‘Promptness”’ as the prime principle of a 
helpful business career. 

So, when conferring with us regarding 
papers or cardboards, you are assured of our 
readiness to accommodate, our quickness to 
fulfil all requirements, our alertness to be of 
real help. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Papers and Cardboards for Usual and Unusual Uses 


Chicago Kalamazoo New York 
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RESULTS 
THE EXPERIENCED 
PRINTER RELIES ON 


CARLSONS 


HIGH GRADE INKS 


@)J COHN P. CARLSON INC.@, 


Gr| 420-422-424 CARROL ST. BROOKLYN, N.Y. ivy 
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cylinders or platens. 


“Expansion” Plate-Mounting System 
For Register and Book Work 
The ‘Economical’ Block System 
For Register and Book Work 
The‘‘Simplex’’ Block System 
For Book and Magazine Work 


Our Plate-Base Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many per- 
plexed printers, big and little, and will also do so for 
you, whether you do commercial work, specialty work, 
book, magazine and catalog work, labels or other kinds 
of printing from. plates on flat-bed presses—either 
Write us or any live dealer in 
printers’ supplies for illustrated literature describing 
in detail our various plate-mounting systems 


For All Kinds of Flat-Bed Printing 


Send today for Illustrated Literature explaining in detail the following 


Kelly Press Plate-Mounting Equipment 
Especially Designed for the Kelly Press 
Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 

With Built-In Art Register Hooks 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 
For Catalog and One-Color Work 


[llustration 
is a phantom 
view, enlarged, 


of a 6x6 Art Hook 


Art Hook 
is made in 
two sizes, viz: 


Challenge Electrotype and Stereo Blocks 
The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Bases 
Made in all Standard Column Sizes 


Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Blocks 
In Labor-Saving Fonts and Sort Sizes 


Our Facilities Are Unequaled for Manufacturing Special Plate-Base Equipment for Flat-Bed and Automatic Presses. 


Put Your Many Plate-Mounting Problems Up to Us 


ip 


The Small Shop 
can afford cannot afford 
to own to be with- 
one - out one 


Shown in use as a 
Type-High Machine 


Combination 


The Hoer her Shute - Board 
and Type-High Machine 


Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 
containing mounted plates. Has both a Knife 
and File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, squares, 
miters rule, trims slugs, bevels patent block plates, 
etc. All plates sent to the electrotype foundry or 
press room should be type-high—it pays. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


The Large Shop 


Challenge Semi-Steel 


Imposing Surfaces 


With Rabbet 
or Without 


Smooth 
Accurate 


Made in our own foundries and shops of the high- 
est quality iron and steel, as smooth, level and 
accurate as the bed of a press. Far superior to a 
marble surface, and as no coffin is required, the 
edges being rabetted, a considerably larger usable 
area is secured. No chance for type or spacing 
material to work in between surface and coffin, 
as 1s common with the marble surface. The 
under sides are strongly reinforced by heavy ribs 
running both ways, and positively will not sag. 
WRITE FOR PRICES OF SIZES DESIRED 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Michigan 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


In Canada: The H. J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 


New York, 220 W. 19th Street 


—<6f 25 Peon 
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The Columbian non-soiling, ~ 
dustproof box, attractively 
printed in two colors 


A box to help your sales 


An unusual box—one people will notice and remember. 

Its purpose is to make easier envelope sales for you. 

It is the container for Columbian Envelopes—made by 
the world’s largest envelope manufacturers. 

Every box contains a printed guarantee covering 
Columbian Envelopes. 


COLUMBIAN 


The envelope itself is identified As he comes to know their 
by the watermarked initials of good qualities, he accepts Col- 
this Company: umbians readily and with less 


selling effort on your part. 


Read carefully the guarantee 
at the top of the page opposite. 


To make it easy for you to 
examine Columbians, we will be 


The container and label pic- glad to ship you a neat sample 
tured above catch the customer’s box containing enough Colum- 
eye and remind him of reliable bians for you to make a thorough 
envelopes—the kind he wants. test of their quality. 


—-#it2 6 hee 
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This guarantee goes 
into every box 


In addition to the guarantee 
covering the actual manufacture 
of Columbian Envelopes, we 
further guarantee satisfaction 
with their typing, writing and 
printing qualities. 

You will be satisfied with their 
price, too. 

Columbian Envelopes are 
plain, substantial white wove 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Location Division 


Worcester. Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham EnvelopeCo. Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 


Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 


Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 


gr 


ENVELOPES 


envelopes, well made, from bet- 
ter than average stock. 


The size range covers your 
customers’ usual requirements, 
namely: 5, 614, 624, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14 and Monarch. 


Your erchan as 

: paper m ha t h This sample box of Col- 
Columbian Envelopes in stock— —umbians will enable you 
ready to give you immediate 0 lest their printing, typ- 


: ing and writing qualities. 
delivery. Write for tt. 


pUMB 
While OPE 


tall 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Monarch Envelope Co. 
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DUPLEX [Tubular 


For Job and Community Printing 


The Duplex Tubular Plate Rotary Stereo- 
type Press has opened a new field for the job 
and community printer. 


In some plants these machines are operated 
three shifts a day entirely on broadsides, dodgers, 
bills, posters, advertising organs and community 
class publications, also book work on news or 
No. 1 print. 


Presses often arranged for three colors and black. 
Built in any capacity desired, also with multiple 
folders. Product delivered, high speed, at the 
rate of 25,000 to 30,000 per hour, with two or 
three folds. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Main Offices and Works: 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


World Bldg. Chicago Temple Bldg. Chronicle Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Illustration shows 24" web press assembled to print 2 colors on the topside 
of web and 1 color on reverse, with patching and metal eyelet attachment for 
shipping tag work. 


‘New Era Multi-‘Process “Press 


once through the press completes the job 


The New Era is a roll- 
fed, high speed, flat-bed 
and platen press, built 
in sections. Assembled 
as ordered to print any 
number of colors on 
either one or both sides 
of the paper, cloth, or 
cardboard. It has good 
distribution and gives 
accurate register. At- 
tachments can be furn- 
ished for slitting, punch- 


398 Straight Street 


ing, perforating, scoring, 
creasing and cutting. 
also attachments to re- 
inforce: and put on 
metal eyelets on ship- 
ping tags. Will take 
stock from tissue paper 
to box board. 


Send us samples and 
particulars of your re- 
quirements and let us 
show you what can be 
done therewith. 


facturing Co. 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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The “PLANETA” AUTO PLATEN PRESS 


Automatic Feed 
and Delivery 


Perfect Register 


Size of Platen: 
1444 x 20144" 


Cylinder Inking 
System 


High Capacity 


Wide Range 
of Printing 


Automatic Trip 


Parallel Platen 
Motion During 
Impression 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS: 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


12 East 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LETTERPRESS OFFSET PLATEN PRESS! 


Prints without damping or chemical treatment from type matter or ordinary blocks 
(stereos, half-tone, etc.) on any quality of paper, rough cardboard, linen, wood, etc., and 


in all colors. 


This platen press can 
be used for offset 
printing as well as for 
ordinary (direct) 
printing. For offset 
printing the form is 
put on the back of 
the machine. In this 
case the four inking 
rollers, as shown in 
ilustration, rotate in 
the same continuous 
direction around the 
body of the machine 
as the offset roller, 


the inking rollers ink 
the form, the offset 
roller takes the im- 
pression from the 
form and re-transfers 
it to a flat rubber 
form facing the plat- 
en, whence it is print- 
ed on paper by means 
of the platen. For 
ordinary direct print- 
ing the offset roller 
is taken out and the 
form put in front 
facing the platen. 


Noe 


\Qx 


ost 
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Largest patronage of the industry 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
154 Nassau Street 
New York City 


POWERS COLORTYPE COMPANY 
229 West 28th Street 
New York City 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 
205 West 39th Street 
New York City 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 
208 West 50th Street 
New York City | 
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‘‘Promises may get thee friends, but non-performance will turn them into enemies. —B. F. 


&” Binding and 
~* Mailing means 
many things to the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. It means 
promptness—fulfill- 
ment of all promises 
—up to the minute 
equipment — day 


and night serviceon — 


publications, and 


reasonable charges — 


for the best work 
obtainable. 


TARDINER | For forty-five years 


we have made a 
specialty of the 
binding and mail- 
ing of publications, 
and all pamphlet 
work, to the entire 
satisfaction of the 
Printers -and 


Publishers, some 


of whom have 
been with us for 


thirty-five years or 
more. 


Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co. 


80 Lafayette St. 
(Franklin to White Sts.) 


New York City 


Telephones: Franklin 4140—4141—4142. 


6433} 
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WHEN ORDERING NEW PRESSES, HAVE THEM EQUIPPED WITH 


Hart’s Ball Bearing Roller Cores 


“Patents pending”’ 


After years of experimenting, we have now perfected a roller core to run on ball bearings, 
that is the shaft remains stationary and the composition on sleeve revolves, which offers the 
following advantages: 


Points oF Mertt—Adaptable for finishing rollers on magazine and news- 
paper presses. Saving in power caused by less friction. No more worn roller 
sockets. No more worn ends of cores. Saving in wear on plates and cuts. 
Saving in new rollers caused by less friction. Fits any press without requir- 
ing new parts. 


Estimates will be cheerfully furnished on any size cores or quantity you may require 


WILLIAM C. HART CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of PRINTERS ROLLERS 
137 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Penn Ave. and Barbeau St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 237 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SINCLAIR and VALENTINE CO. 


Makers of 
LITHOGRAPHIC, CYLINDER and JOB INKS 
PULP and DRY COLORS 


ig is with pleasure that we announce the 
coming into our organization of Mr. Charles 


F. Clarkson as Director of Sales Promotion. 


Mr. Clarkson’s broad experience and practical 
knowledge of the Printing and Lithographic 
Ink business and its allied processes, will serve 
as a most valuable addition to our organization. 


Service Branches 


pee Ree Toronto 1 1 -2 1 ST. CLAIR PLACE 
altimore ‘ 
New Orleans Cleveland Winnie NEW YORK 

Los Angeles 


if 3 Ahieo— 
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“By our work we are known 
By our service we have grown” 


~ CLAYBOURN PROCESS PRECISION PLATES 


Craske-Felt Company, Inc. 


80 Lafayette Street ee New York, N. Y. 
Phone Franklin 4110 


“None better | Platemakers 
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“Time and Tide Wait for No Man” 


| 


Representative 
. : as this emblem 
is of Craftsmanship of the 
Art of all the Arts; Book- 
binding to-day is an inter- 
pretation of early masters 
and an achievement of 
mechanical engineering 
through the introduction 
of modern machinery. 
The American Book- 
bindery is a well equipped 
organization to serve both 
Publisher and. Printer: 
Large or small edition 
binding of every descrip- 
tion solicited. 


The AMERICAN BOOKBINDERY 
406-426 WEST 31st STREET 

NEW YORK 

“4900 CHICKERING 


~ff 36 fe 
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SMYT 


Standard of the World in 
Bookbinding Machinery 


Smyth Book Trimmer 


Designed for trimming books from 4” x 6” to 84%” x 
1114”, cutting three edges at one operation. Uniformity 
and accuracy of product unequalled. Construction, Smyth Sews through both edges of tape and has many other im- 
Standard throughout. proved features. 


No. 10—Latest and Finest Smyin Sewing Machine 


Smyth Cloth Cutting Machine 


Cuts cloth from a roll into pieces ranging 
Covers the full range of large and small from 43” x 24” to 5” x 3” at great speed, 
Case Making Machines, 54%” x 7144” to rewinding unusued portion of the roll. 
14” x 22”, Its product is superior to Removes the curl and shows a marked 
hand work. saving in cloth over hand cutting. 


Smyth Casing-in Machine 


Smyth Case Back Forming Machine 


Electrically heated formers make a perfect round or flat 
back case, putting in the joint. The use of this machine 


results in a case much improved in appearance and fit, and No. 1 Smyth Case Making Machine 


greatly facilitates the operation of casing-in, whether by Uniform cases superior to hand work for edition sizes. 
machine or hand. Range 5144” x 742” to 14” x 22F Long or short runs. Can be equipped to make Check Book 
Capacity fifty cases per minute. or Pass Book Cases. More than 500 in use. 


SHOWING A FEW OF THE SPECIAL BOOKBINDING MACHINES 


Mannjecured > Smyth Manufacturing Co. wserroro, conn. 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY, Sole Selling Agents 
343 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 28 READE ST., NEW YORK 


~ <3 3 Theo 
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Telephone Chelsea 1714 


J.T. BUNTIN 


INCORPORATED 


Electrotyping 
Stereotyping 


216-222 WEST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK 


aS 
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ATTRACTIVE DIRECT BY MAIL PIECES 


An attractive envelope gives 
promise of thoughtful attention 
to its contents. An envelope and 


announcement sheet or card 
made from Albany or Nippon 
Vellum combines pleasing ap- 
pearance with quality and econ- 
omy. [hese are strong, moderate 
priced papers comparing favor- 
ably with papers of higher price. 


COVER and BOOK, BOND ENVELOPE, ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEDGER and WRITING PAPERS & f (rand OTABR: SPECIAL PAPERS 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
323-329 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 


Share Your | Knowledge 


ARLY masters of the arts of Bindings whose 

works we interpret through the development 

of modern machinery, has enabled us to reproduce 

in quantities small or edition binding to suit all 
requirements. 


Edition cloth and leather and fine pamphlet bindings 


KNICKERBOCKER BINDERY, Inc. 
62 WEST 14th STREET 
New York City 


1 EM EOP HOON Ee Grn tS £ A 4 173: 1 
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BLATCHFORD 


Patented Base 


Forms are square 
when made up; 
no squaring up 
on press. 

Close margins one-eighth inch 
between plates. 


Interior lock-up of imprints. 
Linotype slugs cut to eleven 
point and mounted with plates. 
Chase base high, giving perfect 
support to plates. This increases 
press capacity. 


Catches absolutely rigid; no slip 
on longest press runs. 


Catch has one pica leeway for 
plate shifting, insuring hairline 
register. 

Catches dropped in like driving 
tacks, no lifting of plates. 

Fifty percent less weight than 
cast iron bases. 

This is no experiment, in use for 
five years, hundreds of satisfied 
customers. 


Perfect plate support, no make-ready during run. 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


World Building, New York City 


230 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 


~o<6f 40 feo 
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“Well done is better than well said’ 


WAE can only reecho these words of Poor 


ned Richard. 

To tell you our Printing and Lithographic 
Inks would serve your needs best—is just 
words. 


But we do say that we know ink. We use 
modern ink-making methods. Our men are 
experienced. Aided by the latest machinery 
for mixing and grinding, we make inks that 
on the final proof give you that much sought 
after “well done” look. 


Write, ‘phone or call on us! 


SINGLAIR. < CARROLL GO... Inc. 


Makers of Printing and Lithographic Inks 


NEW; YORK RICHMOND, VA. CHICAGO 
639 West sist St. Richmond Type and Electro Foundry, 413 West Erie St. 
Columbus 8418 Selling Agents Superior 1769 
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JAMES S. JAY, President 


EN G@e@IE great organization of Craftsmen 
#4 lex\ ever in the vanguard of progress, ever 
= aiming to promote the Ideals and 
Success of the Arts of all arts, of this, the 
greatest industry of all industries. We are glad 
to be enumerated as makers of high grade 


printing inks, lithographic and offset inks. 


JAY PRINTING INK CO, Inc. 
263 Water Street, New York 


Branches 
RICHMOND, VA. se 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Share your knowleage 
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First Paper Mills 


DHE RIT PENHOUS Es PAPER. MILL 
Paper Mill Run, Wissahickon, Philadelphia 


The origin of the “House of Sarle,” dis- 

tributors of representative mills of the U. 

S. A., does not date back to the Ritten- 

house period. It was, however, established 

in 1854, at which time the importance of 
depots of this character was readily recognized as a vital 
necessity. 


The “House of Sarle,” is situated on the old historic site 
known as Golden Hill, where the first battle of the Revolu- 
tion was fought, and in the vicinity of the Fraunces Tavern 
Inn where Washington congratulated his soldiers on their 
achievements, and bade them farewell. 


66 A ° 3) 
Papers of Quality 
BONDS LEDGERS ONION-SKIN 
LINENS SUPER-FINE SAFETY PAPERS 


John F. Sarle Company, Inc. 


85-87 John Street New York City 


~o<6f 43 Yeon 
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LTLYPOGRATE 


1455 marked the 
introduction of the 


Gutenberg Bible, 


which is accredited 


1528 marked an era 
of art typography, 
Garamond estab- 


lishing the first 


type te He was an ap- 
prentice to the French designer, 


Geofroy Tory. 


1720 marked the 
introduction of the 


famouse Gaslon 


types. He was an 


engraver on gun stocks. The 


types have become extremely 


popular. 


1706 marked the 
birth of America’s 
greatest Philoso- 


pher, scientist and 
printer, whose achievements 


need no introduction. 


1885 marked the year 
in which Theodore 
Low De Vinne began 


to print in his own 
Re those fine books for 
which he was later honored 


with university degrees. 


1903 marked the 
founding of the Vil- 
lage Press and the 
start of Frederic W. 
Goudy in the designing of 


good types. 


pea Y ork Monotype Composition Gre Inc. 


( “ Printing Crafts Building Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth Streets 


rotr  LACkawanna 7865-6 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


PRINTED FROM AN ELECTROTYPE, BY ROBERT HORNBY, INC., 448 WEST 37th ST., NEW YORK 
—o<if 4.4. eon 
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SUNN AUNT 


= 


Antique Laid Lithograph 
Coating Machine Finish 
Colonial Offset Music 
Eggshell School Text 
Legal Book Special Magazine 
Strongbulk Special Cover 


White, Natural and White, Natural and 
India Tint India Tint 


QA 
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PUETPEAND PAPER: CO. 


SALES. OFFICE, 522—5ti “AVE... Nv Y. GITY MILLS AT TICONDEROGA, NEW YORK 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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The Development of 


Our Announcement Lines 


POA OSG Boron 


: 

\, OLD HAMPSHIRE x 

‘ ANNOUNCEMENTS oi 
) 


Oe Se SR SES 


Dre to the increasing volume 
of Direct-by-Mail Advertising that 
is being done on announcements, 
we have added to this branch of 
our business a complete line of Old 
Hampshire Announcements and a 
varied assortment of special an- 


nouncements. 
Roy B. Budge, who has been 


connected with the announcement 
business ever since it became a 
worthwhile factor in direct adver- 
tising, will lend his aid in creating 
more business for you. 

We know that the printing trade 
has found the selling of announce- 
ments profitable and we hope that 
it will avail itself of Mr. Budge’s 
services. 


Robin Hood Announcements 
Paradise Vellum Announcements 
Hand Wrought Announcements 

Old Hampshire Vellum Announcements 


PEC lee 
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ANNOUNCEMEN TS 


SY 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK 


NEW YORK 


HARTFORD 
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The press tells the truth about paper 


and faithful reproduction of the most 
difficult subjects. 


Mosr old-timers would hesitate a long 
time in judging the respective qualities of 
two papers that seemed to be similar. The 
eye can be fooled. But the press can’t be. 
It determines instantly which is the better 
paper of the two. 


It is on press that Dill & Collins papers 
show the fine stuff that is in them. It is 
on press that Dill & Collins papers have 
proved their superiority for a goodly num- 
ber of years—proved it by the beautiful 


Dill & Collins papers are recognized 
nationally as the highest of all in quality. 
There are seventeen standard lines—un- 
coated and coated—easily obtainable in 
all parts of the country through paper dis- 
tributors. If you haven’t complete samples, 
write your nearest distributor at once. 
Dill & Collins Co., 112 N. Twelfth St., 
Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


SS 


List of Dirt & Coxtins Co.’s distributors and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper»Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co, 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C, P. Lesh Paper Company 
Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 


New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc, 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 

St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
Washington, D, C.—J. Francis Hock & Co. 


—-2f 47 Bo 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 


Send for 
This Book 


———_@—___. 


If you have not yet received 
your copy of this new Speci- 
men Book, mail the coupon 
below at once. Every line 
composing machine user 
should have a copy. You 
will find it worth real money 
to have it handy and to in 
sure receiving future speci- 
mens of new faces. 


ZR TYPE CORPORATION. 

50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Intertype Matrices will run 
in other machines and we 
solicit and appreciate your 
matrix business. Send the 
coupon at once. 


Please send your new Specimen Book and Specimen 
sheets of new matrix faces as published from time to time. 


ce ‘= 
hae gel eens va ~ 
oe aaa Ss 


TO THE ART OF THE WOOD CUT 
Designed and cut in wood by Allen Lewis, 41 Union Square, New York. Printed by 
The Aldus Printers, Inc,. 229 East 38th Street, New York. Contributed by Mr. Lewis 
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A Dash Through the Centuries 


The romantic story of printing as tMustrated by the exhibit of editorial inserts 


By Epmunp G. Gress 


More than a hundred designers, typographers, engravers 
and printers have taken part in the remarkable demonstra- 
tion of craft love that is exhibited after page 80 of this 1924 
Craftsmen Number of Tur American Printer. The front- 
ispiece and the three other editorial inserts also belong to 
this exhibit. This article tells the story of these notable leaves. 


by lad with wings, who seems to be much en- 

twined with the letters of the alphabet, we find 
ourselves, like Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, in 
a strange country of the long ago. In fact we move 
back twenty-five hundred years to the city of Nineveh, 
where Ashur-bani-pal, king of the Assyrians, had his 
own little “private press,” where with his own hands, 
with an angular tool, he printed on clay tablets. 

In order to locate ourselves I might say that 
Nineveh was what would now be half a day’s journey 
from Babylon and a day from Jerusalem. In addi- 
tion it was only a short distance from the Garden of 
Eden (where work was invented). It was about one 
hundred and fifty years previous to the famous twen- 
ty-six mile run of the messenger from the battle field 
of Marathon to Athens, an event that our athletes 
still celebrate. However, we arose to talk about print- 
ing, and not sprinting. 

When excavators, within the past seventy-five 
years, uncovered the king’s buildings at Nineveh 
there was found a great library of thousands of clay 
tablets. Just as in our day book collectors gather 
volumes from all parts of the world, Ashur-bani-pal 
sent his agents among the cities and gathered the 


Por is through the door opened by the chub- 


writings of ancient times. This great library is the 


earliest known in Asia. 

It is regrettable that at this point there is not a 
leaf dedicated to Cadmus, the traditional inventor of 
the alphabet, but we move on to Rome a century 
after the beginning of the Christian Era, and stand 
in front of the column in the Trajan Forum. Here 
we look upon an inscription panel and bend the knee 
to the designer of this beautiful capital lettering. 
The proportions of these letters with their rounded 
O’s and D’s and their narrow E’s and P’s are being 
introduced into some of our best type faces, making 


them more beautiful and legible. Only recently the 
American Type Founders Company narrowed the 
capital E in its Garamond series. Goudy occasionally 
uses the old proportions with fine results. 

Some years ago I read Elbert Hubbard’s “Little 
Journey” on St. Benedict. Happening on the mono- 
graph, I selected a quotation from it and dedicated 
a leaf to Cassiodorus, who, as the father of the scrip- 
torium in which the patient monks lettered and illu- 
minated sheets of paper and parchment, Hubbard 
suggests as the patron saint of every maker of books 
who loves his craft. 

We travel five centuries and find ourselves in 
China, where Pi Shing, the Gutenberg of the Orient 
cast separate types in clay and printed them by 
brushing the sheet of paper on the back. Mr. Shaefer 
in drawing the subject caught Mr. Shing just as 
he had bowled over a group of the types, and claims 
that this incident was the reason for Pi Shing’s 
front name being forever after used to designate the 
condition of messed types. 

Returning to Europe in the thirteenth century, 
with Austin Dobson as guide, we again visit the early 
bookmakers of the monasteries and address ourselves 
to a mass book: 


Missal of the Gothic age, 
Missal withthe blazoned page, 
Whence, O missal, hither come, 
From what dim scriptorium? 


No one should neglect to read all the verses. I am 
glad Edwin Grabhorn selected this copy for his leaf, 
turning our thoughts back to the period— 


When a book was still a Book, 
Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole 
Beating—like a human soul. 
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Two hundred years further along we find ourselves 
in a monastery in Frankfort, where a book is being 
lettered in two parallel columns and illuminated in 
red and blue. Twenty miles away at Mainz a few 
years later Gutenberg brought forth his Bible, the 
types of which are much like the lettering by the 
monks at Frankfort, and the format is so similar 
that many persons at first glance assume the manu- 
script leaf to be one from the Gutenberg Bible. It 
should be remembered that an early printed book as 
a rule was a copy of a manuscript book of its period. 

We now look upon two portraits of Gutenberg. 
The first is an artist’s conception of the printer at 
work on his types. The second is a reproduction of 
an oil painting, unknown until 1899, when it was dis- 
covered by a Frankfort dealer in works of fine art. 
Gutenberg has on the court dress of Count Adolphus 
of Nassau who in 1465 conferred honors on the print- 
er. In a frame on the wall are portraits of Guten- 
berg, Fust and Schoeffer. The arms of Gutenberg’s 
(the Gensfleisch) family are in the background on 
the right. It is assumed that the painting was made 
soon after Gutenberg’s death. 

As the invention of printing brought a large de- 
mand for paper it is meet that a leaf should be dedi- 
cated to the paper makers. I have drawn on the best 
informed man, Dard Hunter, for text and illustra- 
tion for this leaf, from which we learn that the 
Chinese two hundred years before the Trajan column 
was lettered are supposed to have originated the 
craft of paper making. 


Wenice in the davs of glorp 


The next stop is at Venice, the dream city of 
canals and gondolas. It is the first half century of 
typography and the printer’s craft forms a noble 
part of the activities and glories of the Venetian Re- 
public, a great maritime power ruling many parts 
of the earth. We are introduced to Erhard Ratdolt 
the printer, whose books are decorated with printed 
borders and initials that are reflections of an art in- 
fluenced by Venice’s contact and commerce with the 
Far East. 

Venice, we find, is a great printing center. Besides 
Ratdolt, Nicholas Jenson and Wendelin de Spira 
also have printshops there. Aldus Manutius has not 
yet begun to print. 

We now make a trip to England, to the city of 
London on the Thames and find William Caxton 
pr.nting there at a house with a red pale on the sign, 
in the grounds of Westminster Abbey. (When I was 
there the guide told me that Caxton had his print- 
shop in the famous Jerusalem Chamber of the Abbey. 
The view that is shown on the leaf is a part of an 
imaginative picture in which the artist portrays a 
visit by the King of England to Caxton’s printing 
office. ) 

Back to Italy, we pay homage to a family of good 
printers, the Giunti, whose praises have seldom been 
sung, and then look inon an artist who (as portrayed 
by Allen Lewis) is cutting in wood one of those fine 
illustrations that decorated the books of the early 
days. We next take a look at Venice from a gondola 
and through the medium of Mr. Riley’s wood cut see 
it in its romantic picturesqueness. 


Our next visit is to the quaint Christmas-tree city 
of Nuremberg, and to the house of Albrecht Diirer 
near the outer walls of the town. In the upper part 
of this house four hundred years ago Diirer drew 
and engraved those remarkably rich illustrations 
that we so much admire today. 

Now to Paris, where there printed at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century Jodocus Badius, who 
through the medium of the title page of a book done 
by him in 1520 gives us the earliest view of a print- 
ing office. 

In Paris we walk around to the Rue Saint Jacques 
and visit the noted Geofroy Tory, letter designer, 
typographer and book decorator. Over his shop door 
is a sign containing as its emblem a broken jar, or 
“Pot Cassé.” One day in 1522 Tory’s ten year old 
daughter Agnes died. The following year Tory wrote 
a leaflet of verses as a tribute to his lost child, who 
(in the leaf designed by Mr. Douglas and Mr. Foy) 
speaks from the depths of the broken jar. 

These verses were printed for Tory by Simon de 
Colines, who had married the widow of Henri Es- 
tienne and was managing the printing office on the 
Rue Saint Jacques. On the leaf designed by Mr. 
Ellinger is told briefly the story of De Colines, set 
in type copied from the types designed four hundred 
years ago by Garamond or Grandjon. 

Through the medium of a reproduction of an old 
print we personally meet Robert Estienne, friend of 
Tory and Garamond, son-in-law of Badius and step- 
son of De Colines. Robert Estienne (or Stephens) 
when he became of age took over from his stepfather 
the direction of the printing business that had been 
established by his father, Henri Estienne, and so 
successful was he that one writer calls him “the 
most brilhant light in the early French typographic 
firmament. 

Ten years later we take a journey three hundred 
miles from Paris and stop at the city of Lyons, where 
a noted series of wood cuts had just been published. 
Mr. Goudy tells about these cuts and about Hans 
Holbein, the younger. 

We stop a moment to applaud the binders of the 
printed book and in doing so present an enlarged re- 
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The four and ace of books, from Jost Amman’s playing cards 
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production of a playing card as drawn and cut on 
wood about 1565 by that prolific artist and crafts- 
man, Jost Amman of Nuremberg. It is the “two of 
books.” It will be interesting to look upon several 
other cards in the series —the “four” and the ‘face 
of books” and the ‘‘two” and “queen of ink balls.” 

Ten years later we are in Antwerp at the printing 
office of Christopher Plantin, a business that was 
to be conducted for three hundred years and then 
preserved as a museum. Visitors to the museum in 
the year 1924 usually procure a copy of the Sonnet 
that Plantin wrote so many years ago. I pulled my 
own print of the Sonnet and copy it here, supple- 
menting the translation into English that appears 
on the Jaquish leaf: 


LE BONHEUR DE CE MONDE 


SONNET 


A voir une maison commode, propre & belle, 

Un jardin tapissé d’espaliers odorans, 

Des fruits, @excellent vin, peu de train, peu d’enfans, 
Posseder seul sans bruit une femme fidéle. 


N’avoir dettes, amour, m procés, ni querelle, 
Ni de partage a faire avecque ses parens, 

Se contenter de peu, wespérer rien des Grands, 
Régler tous ses desseins sur un juste modeéle. 


Viore avecque franchise & sans ambition, 
S’adonner sans scrupule ala dévotion, 
Domter ses passions, les rendre obéissantes. 


Conserver Vesprit libre, & le gugement fort, 
Dire son Chapelet en cultvvant ses entes, 
C'est attendre chez soi bien doucement la mort. 


In the old Plantin printing office at Antwerp is a 
room that had been used by the ‘‘correctors of the 
press,” or proofreaders, as we call them. On the walls 
of this room is an inscription giving the names of 
twelve of the earliest correctors of the press, their 
service dating from 1556 to 1608. The old time cor- 
rector of the press was a scholar, and not infre- 
quently a noted one. (The Procter & Collier leaf 
mentions a few noted correctors.) 

We will next look in upon a printing office in 
Haarlem, Holland, in the year 1628. Holland was a 
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The two and queen of ink balls, from Jost Amman’s playing cards 


bright spot in the development of printing in the 
early days of the craft and it is a pleasure to dedi- 
cate one of the leaves of this exhibit to the type 
makers and printers of that country. Among Hol- 
land’s printers were the noted Elzevirs. 

(I hope I will be pardoned for the frequent 


changes of tense in this article. ) 


Printing comes to America 

Ten years pass and we are on board a sailing ves- 
sel on the Atlantic Ocean. The boat is making its way 
westward toward New England. One of the pas- 
sengers has died and, following a simple service, his 
body is given to the great waters. He is the Reverend 
Jesse Glover and among his effects on board are a 
printing press and a supply of type and books, with 
which Mr. Glover intended to open a printing office 
and book shop at Harvard College, Cambridge, in the 
colony of Massachusetts. There is also on board Ste- 
phen Daye, a journeyman printer whom Mr. Glover 
had hired in England. The ship continues on its way ; 
Mr. Glover’s widow, the printer Daye and the print- 
ing equipment arrive at Cambridge, the press is set 
up in the house of President Dunster of the college, 
and Stephen Daye begins to print. (This was the 
first printing office in what is now the United States 
of America. Isaiah Thomas in his history of print- 
ing compares the Reverend Glover to Moses, who led 
his people to the Promised Land, but died in sight 
of it. Mr. Glover would have been our first printer 
had he lived. 

A half century later we find ourselves inthe colony 
of Pennsylvania where in Philadelphia William Brad- 
ford has a printshop. Bradford needs paper to print 
with, so we find him: arranging with William Ryt- 
tinghuysen (Rittenhouse) for the establishment of a 
paper mill. (This paper mill, the first in our country, 
stood in a little ravine on the banks of a small stream 
called Paper Mill Run that emptied into the Wis- 
sahickon Creek.) 

We slip over to France and in the home of aris- 
tocracy come upon a booklover examining with evi- 
dent pleasure a little volume that might be a recent 
accession to his library. 

While in France we make the acquaintance of 
Pierre Simon Fournier, who was showing in the speci- 
men books of his foundry decorated letters, orna- 
ments and borders that were making the typography 
of the eighteenth century easy to look at, if not easy 
to read. Fournier was making available for the print- 
ers of his time lettering and decorative vignettes as 
used in copperplate engraving by Nicolas Cochin 
and other artists. 

In 1914 some of this material was revived by a 
French foundry. The “Song of the French Printer” 
presents the typographic style of Fournier. The 
second stanza of this song translated is like this: 


This divine art suddenly created 

Golden wings for human thought. 

Then, giving it the infinite for domain, 

Made fruitful its brilliant flight. 

Thanks to it, even the humble 

May taste the first fruits of genius 

And refresh themselves at this blessed source— 
Immortal glory to the art of printing! 


—~98{5 1 Poem 
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The influence of Fournier is to be seen on the leaf 
“Our own little book room,” which was planned after 
a folio page printed at Paris in 1775 that is a part 
of the arts of the book exhibit at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

While in France we will visit a type foundry. Mr. 
McMurtrie has furnished an illustration from a 
French volume of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, demonstrating in detail the methods of type 
making in vogue in France at that time. 

In the year 1787 we visit a printer and engraver 
in Poland Street, London. His name is William 
Blake, and he has just written and designed a set 
of verses entitled ‘The Songs of Innocence.” (Percy 
Grassby in word and illustration makes us acquaint- 
ed with Blake and his work.) 

A type-and-decoration dash to Italy in the time of 
Bodoni allows a peep at a book stall in the early days 
of the craft. Incidentally we read LeGallienne’s elo- 
quent tribute to books. 


Jn the cradle days of the Republic 


We are back in America, in the cradle days of the 
Republic, and at Worcester, Massachusetts, call 
upon Isaiah Thomas, noted printer, author, paper 
maker and publisher of newspapers, magazines, books 
and almanacs. 

(Franklin called Thomas the “Baskerville of Amer- 
ica.” Thomas was a successful printer with a number 
of branch offices. He employed in Worcester alone 
about one hundred and fifty persons. He accumulated 
a library and in 1810 published his celebrated “His- 
tory of Printing.” I happen to have a copy auto- 
graphed by John Dunlap, printer of the first pub- 
lished copy of the Declaration of Independence. In 
1812 Thomas founded the American Antiquarian 
Society, presenting to it his library of three thousand 
volumes. In 1820 he gave Antiquarian Hall to the 
society. The architectural style of the first hall has 
been maintained in the present building. Thomas, 
born to hardships, received his education in print- 
ing offices and his love of books was the natural re- 
sult of this contact.) 

Three thousand miles across the American con- 
tinent there came to California in the pioneer days 
of that State another man with a love of books. 
Carmel Mission is a monument to his accomplish- 
ments and the leaf contributed by two Californians 
is suitably dedicated. 

While in California we look over the interesting 
leaf on the love of printed things produced in Los 
Angeles. 

We walk along the restful byways of England 
about the year 1800 and stop a moment at Cherry- 
burn, twelve miles from Newcastle. Here we view in 
quiet contemplation the birthplace of Thomas Be- 
wick, wood engraver and student of winged nature. 
Bewick inspired Anderson and other American en- 
gravers. 

In England in 1826 we are shown a collection of 
copperplate prints, each symbolical of some craft 
or profession. One is dedicated to Typography, and 
shows that craft crowning art, science and literature. 
(I recently came into possession of a set of these 
prints, obtained from a London bookshop.) 


Now, you old printers, gather and visit a printing 
office in Philadelphia about 1870. A compositor, with 
a copy of Thomas MacKellar’s “American: Printer” 
on his cap case, is setting in a nineteenth century 
version of old style italic ‘’The Song of the Printer.” 
Another printer is locking up in a chase a border 
with Oxford crossed corners so familiar to typogra- 
phy and picture framers of the time. The pressman 
has obtained from the office safe a jar of ink marked 
“Carmine $16 a lb.” to use in printing the border. 
He already has on the feed table of his Gordon press 
sheets of paper of calendered surface. We are al- 
lowed to bring a finished sheet with us. 

We go to New York and visit Harper’s Weekly, 
where we are introduced to Thomas Nast. The day is 
warm and the cartoonist, asked by his readers to draw 
something funny, can think of nothing but a cartoon 


Thomas Nast 


of himself and his empty drawing board. (Nast’s poli- 
tical cartoons are famous. He had contributed to 
the menagerie of politics the Republican elephant, 
the Democratic donkey and the Tammany tiger, and 
they have endured to this day. I am indebted to Cyril 
Nast, his son, for the cartoon and also for the actual 
photograph that I show here.) 

In 1896 we find ourselves at Springfield, Mass., 
where Will Bradley is conducting his Wayside Press. 
Mr. Bradley, the world’s best known poster artist, 
has just drawn and cut with his own hands out of 
planks of wood a large poster advertising a little 
periodical that he is about to issue. (This period of 
the Eighteen Nineties was a notable one in America 
and England. It inspired many artists and printers 
and the results are being felt today.) 

In Boston during this period there was a printer 
—Carl H. Heintzemann, whose shop was a gathering 
place for the clan. Joseph M. Bowles was then con- 
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nected with Mr. Heintzemann and introduced to him 
Bertram Goodhue, a young typographic artist who 
was destined to be one of America’s great architects. 
Goodhue at that time planned for Mr. Heintzemann 
an office decorated in medieval style. The leaf dedi- 
cated to Mr. Heintzemann has been planned in a 
manner suggesting his own interesting taste in ty- 
pography. 

The classic feeling of the Doves Press of the 
Eighteen Nineties is present in the “Culture” leaf, 
that in the words of Matthew Arnold advocates bet- 
ter use of time usually wasted. The high character 
of the design speaks eloquently of the idealistic 
teachings of Porter Garnett at the Laboratory 
Press. 

Two products of the Eighteen Nineties were Ber- 
tram G. Goodhue and Ingalls Kimball. Before he es- 


Bertram Goodhue 


tablished the Cheltenham Press Mr. Kimball, while 
still at college, published a little pocket literary 
periodical known as the Chap Book. He had ideas 
for a type face. Goodhue made the drawings for it. 
When this type face was brought out, in 1908, it was 
named “Cheltenham.” Goodhue died a few months 
ago, and on the leaf that has been dedicated to him, 
his friend Kimball tells in the type jointly designed 
by them of the life of the noted architect and typo- 
graphic designer. 

Not long ago a young typographer passed away 
—one who has had a large influence on printing and 
advertising. Some years ago Benjamin Sherbow went 
as a lad to the offices of Calkins & Holden and se- 
cured a position. “Benny” was so full of character 
that one of the artists, Walter Fawcett, drew a 
sketch of him on the back of his drawing board. Mr. 
Fawcett then developed the sketch into a woodcut. 
Earnest Elmo Calkins wrote an eulogy of “Benny” 
and, with Mr. Fawcett’s woodcut, it will serve to 
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keep green the memory of the typographer, Sherbow. 

The leaf of cat sketches is a memorial to France’s 
noted poster artist, T. A. Steinlen, who was called 
away during the past year. Steinlen had several close 
friends in this country, among whom were Mr. and 
Mrs. Heyworth Campbell. Mr. Campbell and I 
agreed that it would be very appropriate to have 
another friend of Steinlen’s, Adolph Treidler, design 
one of the leaves to his memory. Steinlen was a lover 
of cats. His most famous poster had a group of cats 
posed at the feet of a little girl sitting in a chair. 
Treidler had learned from Steinlen to like cats and 
to draw them, and so he doubtless concluded that to 
make sketches of his own cat and to dedicate these 
sketches to his friend would be most fitting. 

The public library is a powerful American insti- 
tution. Our people have no adequate realization of 
what the library means to them. It is fitting that one 
of the inserts should be dedicated to the public 
libraries, and especially appropriate that Louis H. 
Ruyl’s fine pencil sketch of the New York Public 
Library should be used on the leaf. 


Better than thought worth while 


The great thought that romance and pleasure are 
to be found in the everyday task—at the case, at the 
proofreader’s desk, on the imposing stone, at the 
press—is given in Mr. Cleland’s fine design. He made 
his sketches in the workrooms of the Pynson Print- 
ers. The design itself, in the picturesque quality of 
its presentation of everyday workers, is evidence not 
only of Mr. Cleland’s talent, but of his own practice 
of doing things better than may be thought worth 
while. 

In recognition of the lithographic craft I thought 
of a leaf in this number dedicated to Senefelder, in- 
ventor of the process. My plan was to have one of 
the students of Joseph Pennell’s class in lithography 
at the Art Students’ League draw a portrait of 
Senefelder and reproduce it lithographically. I vis- 
ited the school with R. R. Heywood. One of the stu- 
dents, Helen T. Reinthaler, showed a drawing of Mr. 
Pennell, made from life direct on the stone. It was 
such a fine study of the famous artist that we imme- 
diately dropped the Senefelder idea and arranged to 
present Miss Reinthaler’s lithograph. It is the best 
kind of evidence that Mr. Pennell at this school is 
putting into actual and successful practice his oft- 
expressed ideas regarding graphic arts schools in 
America. 

When some people go into a museum they have 
the same feeling of awe and reverence that they have 
when entering a mausoleum. As this issue is being 
published there is being held an exhibition of the 
arts of the book at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, that is sunny, friendly, bright and cheer- 
ful. Mr. Teague in his article in this number tells 
about-it. The view of the exhibition on the insert 
that accompanies the article will please those readers 
who are unable to visit the museum. 

Printing has become one of the commmon studies 
in our public schools. As a general rule the instruc- 
tion is matter of fact and uninteresting and leaves 
the scholars cold and unimpressed. But here and there 
throughout the country is a public school that places 
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the printing craft on a pedestal, and an instructor 
that enthuses the scholars with the romance of ty- 
pography. One leaf recognizes such teachings. 

In an idealistic typographic manner Mr. Hult 
on his leaf has lauded ideals in printing and has 
given other young printers inspiration and encour- 
agement. 

Mr. Jackson calls printing “the poor man’s art,” 
and presents as a motto “Always my best.” 

We borrow from the writings of Eugene Field 
(that much liked leader of the saints and sinners 
who in the Kighteen-Nineties gathered at a Chicago 
book store) a delightful bit of verse, and have placed 
it in a decorative setting in which the green leaves 
whisper overhead. 

“Truth adorned” points a moral in printing and 
advertising, as written by Herbert Arthur. 

The master of the word is the master of the world, 
says Alfred Stephen Bryan, who also claims that 
advertising made printing rich in revenue as well as 
rich in reverence. 

Mr. Marchbanks on his insert presents a problem 
that is ever with printers who want to do good work. 


And now as the historic panorama of printing 
reaches the end, after paying homage to greatness 
and goodness in typography and the graphic arts, 
we remove our hat and bend the knee to the unknown 
craftsmen who are quietly lending a hand in the 
great work of making the printed sheet more beauti- 
ful. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Nichols have presented this 
idea in an exalted manner. Mr. Lewis explained his 
insert to me: 

“The illustration has this thought in mind: That 
the unknown could hardly be described and so we 
hope to convey the immensity which distance and the 
vaulted heavens suggest. From a great height the 
reader contemplates the distance. The descending 
sun is casting its rays into the sky. Looking up 
to a mountain suggests the immensity of that which 
is to be contemplated by any thoughtful person. 
There is a temple suggested at the base of the moun- 
tain, the idea being that from the temple of learning, 
with spiritual feeling, the unknown craftsmen of the 
future will do such things as we today cannot con- 
ceive.” 


IC 


The technical side of the insert exhibit 


OR some years we have been told that the wood 
en has passed, that the art is dead, and so 
forth, and so on. The dead art has risen from 
the grave, evidently, as there are several fine wood 
cut specimens in this number. Allen Lewis’s portray- 
al of the old wood cut artist has an agreeable me- 
dieval flavor, especially in the chiaroscuro two color 
treatment of the subject. Frank H. Riley has cut in 
wood a sketch made by him in Venice. Percy Grass- 
by’s wood cut of the Blake portrait is additional 
evidence of the virility of a supposedly dead art. 
And then there are the Fawcett and Nelson wood 
cuts and the linoleum cuts by Shaefer and Nichols. 
Many other drawings in the exhibit have some of 
the quality of wood cuts, notably among which are 
the Cleland, Illian, McKay, Sanford, Hornung, 
Rosa, Foy, Dunn, Capon, Trenholm and Winters 
illustration or decoration. 


Photo-engrabing plays a part 


Photo-engraving has played a good part in re- 
producing illustration and decoration from old 
books. As examples might be mentioned the Giunti 
emblem, Jost Amman’s playing card, the Holland 
printing office, Bewick’s birthplace, and the Dibdin 
alphabetic panel on the title page. Some of these 
reproductions have been made, through the courtesy 
of Stephen H. Horgan, by a new cold enamel method 
of etching on zinc, that gives clean-cut, easy printing 
reproductions, for which copper had previously been 
depended upon. The Nast cartoon was also done in 
this new manner. 

Four-color offset is portrayed most effectively by 
the Andrew H. Kellogg Company in the reproduc- 
tion of the old Estienne print. The rich qualities of 
gravure are presented by the Van Dyck Gravure 


Company on the Caxton leaf. Lithography is at its 
best on the Pennell leaf. 

Ruyl’s pencil drawing of the New York Public 
Library is reproduced in a remarkably effective way 
by the engraver and printer. Rudge printed the 
plate on dampened paper. 

The pleasing color treatment on the “Book Lov- 
ers” insert was suggested by Willard R. Jillson, who 
reasoned that a “negative” etching that would re- 
verse the lights and shadows of the picture would 
give the effect of a warm light coming through the 
window and illumine all the highlights of the black 
plate. The idea worked out most pleasingly. 

The typography of the inserts in this number 
demonstrate the advisability of selecting a type face 
to fit each typographic problem, and not to depend 
on the same type face for all purposes. Advertising 
men have made such an extensive and exhaustive 
study of the psychology of selling through the print- 
ed word that it should be assumed that they know 
their business when they use practically one type 
face for all of their periodical advertisements and 
mail publicity. 

However, one cannot help wondering why just at 
present all their messages should be set in Garamond, 
as they were previously set in Caslon. It is evident 
that, while in some instances Garamond is appro- 
priate, Caslon, Bodoni Book or some other standard 
type face would at other times be more fitting. 

Just what it means to use a harmonious type face 
is to be seen on the Giunti leaf, where Cloister (based 
on early Italian types) is used; on the Tory leaf, 
on which a type originally designed by Garamond, 
Tory’s pupil, is used; on the Blake insert where 
Monotype Bodoni has been used to express the Blake 

(Continued on page 58) 
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CATALOG OF THE EXHIBIT 


The Cover 


Designed by Walter Dorwin Teague, New York City. 
Teague typographic decoration. Composition and print- 
ing by the Specimen Printing Department, American 
Type Founders Company. 


Craftsmen Number Exhibit Title 


Decorative device from Dibdin. Engraving by Powers. 
Typography and printing by William Eskew, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Forum types. 


600 B.C. 


To An Assyrian Printer 


Designed by George Illian. Relief engravings. Cooper 
Bold type. Printed by the Publishers Printing Com- 
pany, New York. 


TCH ea BE 


To the Designer of the Trajan Inscription 


Decoration and lettering by W. P. Schoonmaker. 
Printed by the William F. Fell Co., Philadelphia. 


520 


Cassiodorus and the First Scriptorium 


By Elbert Hubbard. Benedictine linotype. Contributed 
by the Beers Press, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


ILOOO 


Pi Shing, China’s Early Printer 
Designed and cut in linoleum by F. W. Shaefer. 
Printed by the Tri-Arts Press, New York. 


12 50 
To a Missal of the Thirteenth Century 


By Austin Dobson. Illustration and initial letter by 
Donald McKay. Composition by Alfred Brooks Ken- 
nedy. Presswork by the Metropolitan Press. Contributed 
by the Grabhorn Press, Edwin Grabhorn, San Fran- 
cisco. French lettre batarde. 


[424 
To the Calligraphers and Illuminators of Pre- 
Typographic Days 
Engraved in line and halftone by the Walker En- 


graving Company, New York, from a manuscript leaf. 
Printed by Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Baltimore. 


LS O 


Gutenberg 
Illustration by Joseph Sanford, courtesy of Everett 
Currier. Plates by Archie Griffin, Reliance Reproduc- 
tion Co., New York. Printed by the U. T. A. School 
of Printing, Tol G. McGrew, superintendent, Indianap- 
olis. Tudor Bold and Bookman types. 


1405 
Portrait of Gutenberg 


Four color photo-engraving process. Engraved and 
printed by the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Long Island 
City, N: Y. 


L475 
To the Paper Makers of Early Times 


Illustrations and copy from Dard Hunter’s “Old Pa- 
permaking.” Arrangement by Joseph Sinel. Typography 
by Howard N. King. Contributed by the York Printing 
Company, York, Pa. Caslon types. 


ELT, 
To Erhard Ratdolt of Venice 


Border by Will Bradley. Initial by Fred T. Singleton. 
Printed by William Green, a Corporation, New York. 
Kennerley types. 


I4S0 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey 


Decoration by Edward S. Crawford. Done in rotary 
gravure by the Van Dyck Gravure Company, Brooklyn. 


I482 
To the Giunti, Early Italian Printers 


Emblem from Dibdin. Cloister types. Printed by the 
Patteson Press, Edmund Wolcott, President, New York. 


LEO0 
To the Art of the Wood Cut 


Drawn and cut in wood in chiaroscuro by Allen Lewis. 
Printed by the Aldus Printers, New York. 


LS5OO 
Venice, Romantic City of Early Printing 


Drawn and cut in wood by Frank H. Riley, Chicago. 
Printed by J. M. Bundscho, Chicago. 


Vjeacs 
The Old Home of Albrecht Direr 


Designed after an old print in Dibdin by Clarence 
Pearson Hornung, New York. Plates by the Eclipse 
Electrotype and Engraving Company, Cleveland. Print- 
ed by the Artcraft Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jee! O 
The Print Shop Primeval and Badius 


Illustration by the Rosas. Garamont type. Rosa type 
border. Printed by the McGraw-Phillips Printing Com- 
pany, New York. 


L523 
The Pot Cassé of Geofroy Tory 


Designed by Lester Douglas and Hans Foy. Gara- 
mond type. Printed by A. E. Dittrich, New York. 


L525 
Simon de Colines, French Printer 


Designed by Carlton D. Ellinger. Garamond type. 
Printed by the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Company, New 
York. 
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1520 
Robert Estienne, Friend of Tory and Garamond 
An old print reproduced in four color offset by the 


Andrew H. Kellogg Company, New York. Garamont 
type. 


I538 
Hans Holbein and the Dance of Death 


Designed by Frederic W. Goudy. Italian Oldstyle type. 
Printed by Paul Overhage, New York. 


1505 
To the Binders of the Printed Book 


Sixteenth century playing card illustration by Jost 
Amman. Border by Will Bradley. Printed by Toby 
Rubovits, Chicago. Pabst types. 


LOLS: 


Christopher Plantin and His Famous Sonnet 
Designed by O. W. Jaquish. Plates by the Sterling 
Engraving Company. Printed by A. Colish, New York. 


1600 


To the Old-Time Correctors of the Press 


Illustration by Glen Tracy. Typography by L. A. 
Braverman. Collier Oldstyle type. Printed by the Proc- 
ter & Collier Press, Cincinnati. 


TO25 
To Printers and Type Makers of Holland 
Illustration from a book printed in Haarlem in 1628. 


Border by Will Bradley. Printed by the Longacre Press, 
New York. 


1638 
The Reverend Jesse Glover and the First 


Printshop in the United States 


Designed by Guido and Lawrence Rosa. Rosa type 
border. Garamond type. Printed by Rogers & Company, 
Chicago and New York. 


1690 
The First Paper Mill in the United States 


Drawn by Harvey Hopkins Dunn. Printed by Edward 
Stern & Company, Philadelphia. 


I750 
To Book Lovers of High and Low Degree 
From painting by Meissonier, in the Louvre. Decora- 
tion by Ethel G. Hoyle, New York. Plates by Tri- 


chromatic Engraving Company. Printed by the DuBois 
Press, A. Ford DuBois, Rochester, N. Y. 


1704 


Fournier le Jeune, French Typefounder 
Lettering drawn and portrait cut on wood by Thacher 
Nelson. Printed by the Berkeley Press, Boston. 


L706 


The Song of the French Printer 
Typography by E. M. Diamant. Imported Cochin 
types. Printed by E. M. Diamant Typographic Service, 
New York. 


1766 
Our Own Little Book Room 


Garamond type. Contributed by Louis J. Rerra, 


Newark, N. J. 


LT / os 


Early Type Founding 
Planned by Douglas C. McMurtrie. Cochin types. 


Printed by the Condé Nast Press, Greenwich, Conn. 


1787 
William Blake, Illustrator and Engraver 


Portrait woodcut and monograph by Percy Grassby, 
Boston, Mass. Printed by the Caxton Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Monotype Bodoni type. 


T7839 
The Love of Books 


Quotation from Richard LeGallienne. Designed by 
Charles R. Capon, Boston. Bodoni Book types. Printed 
by the Oxford Print, Henry P. Porter, Boston. 


1790 
Isaiah Thomas, American Printer 
Quotation from his writings. Illustration and lettering: 
by George F. Trenholm, Boston. Plates by the Electro- 
Light Engraving Company. Printed by the Davis Press, 
Worcester, Mass. 


LOLs 
To Father Junipero Serra, Book Lover 


Carmel Mission. Illustrated by Francis Todhunter, art 
director H. K. McCann Advertising Agency. Contributed 
by Mr. Todhunter and Carroll T. Harris, Vice-president 
Monotype Composition Co., San Francisco. Kennerley 
types. 


L794 
The Love of Printed Things 
By Clyde B. Morgan. Decoration by Ray Winters. 


Caslon types. Printed by Young & McCallister, Los 
Angeles. 


ITS0O 


Thomas Bewick, Wood Engraver 
Typography by David Gildea & Company. Plate by 
Powers. Goudy Modern type. Printed by the Gibbs Press, 
New York. 


1826 


To Typography 
Four color photo-engraving process. Kennerley types. 
Contributed by the Colorplate Engraving Co., New York. 
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Loy 2 


The Song of the Printer 
By Thomas MacKellar. Typography by R. N. Me- 
Arthur. Modernized Oldstyle Italic type and Clearcut 
ornamental initials. Contributed by the Typecraft De- 
partment of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago. 


IS79 


Thomas Nast, First American Cartoonist 

Self-portrait, by Nast, from Harper’s Weekly, 1879. 
Engraving by Powers. Typography by Hal Marchbanks. 
Printed by the Marchbanks Press, New York. 


TS9O 
To the Spirit of the Eighteen-Nineties 
Reproduction in small size of a poster cut in wood by 
Will Bradley. Line relief. Plates by the Sterling En- 


graving Company. Printed by the Edgar C. Ruwe Com- 
pany, New York. 


T3896 
To Carl H. Heintzemann, American Printer 


Designed by A. F. Mackay. Priory Text and Old Style 
Antique type. Printed by the Atlantic Printing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


ISQ9S 
Culture 
By Matthew Arnold. Typographic design, lettered 
heading and initial, composition and presswork by Le- 
land M. Hirsch, student of the Laboratory Press, Porter 
Garnett, Master. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. Goudy Antique typeface. 


I903 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
Eulogy by Ingalls Kimball. Arranged by Mr. Kimball. 


Cheltenham type. Printed by the Specimen Printing De- 
partment, American Type Founders Company. 


1920 
To the Memory of Benjamin Sherbow 
Woodcut by Fawcett. Eulogy by Earnest Elmo Cal- 


kins. Oldstyle Antique type. Contributed by Calkins & 
Holden, New York. 


L923 
Tribute to Steinlen, France’s Poster Artist 


Sketches by Adolph Treidler. Printed by the Press 
of Clarence S. Nathan, Inc., New York. 


I 024 
What Are Craftsmen? 


Designed by T. M. Cleland. Printed by the Pynson 
Printers, New York. Caslon types. 


L027 
To the Public Libraries of the United States 


Pencil sketch by Louis H. Ruyl. Engraved by Powers 
Reproduction Corporation. Printed at the Shop of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


1924 
Portrait of Joseph Pennell 
Drawn from life directly on a lithographic stone by 
Helen T. Reinthaler, of Mr. Pennell’s Class in Lithog- 
raphy at the Art Students’ League. Lithographed by 
Heywood, Strasser & Voigt Lithograph Co., New York. 


IQ24 
Arts of the Book Exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York 


A view of the exhibition. Printed by the Christian & 
King Printing Company, Durham, N. C. 


1924 
To Young School Students of Printing 
Engravings by Gatchel & Manning. Illustration by 
Joseph Sanford, courtesy of Everett Currier. Composi- 
tion and printing by the Vocational Printing Class 
Public School No. 24, Jersey City, N. J.. Harry W. Os- 
good, Instructor. Caslon type. 


L924 
Ideals in Printing 


Woodcut by L. H. Appleton. Written, designed and 
contributed by Gustave E. Hult, New York. 


L924 
Always My Best 


Plan and copy by Hartley Everett Jackson. Plates by 
C. A. Rebitt, American Engraving Co. Scotch Roman 
type. Border and initial designed by Sydney Bagshaw. 
Printed by the Metropolitan Press, San Francisco. 


1924 
Oh, for a Book and a Shady Nook 


By Eugene Field. Decoration by Edward S. Crawford. 
Printed by James Kent Eaton, Boston. Caslon types. 


1924 
Truth in Printing 
By Herbert Arthur. Decorative motifs by Floyd R. 
Hildebrand. Typography and printing by Haywood H. 
Hunt and Robert P. Saxton, of the Kennedy-ten Bosch 
Company, San Francisco. Goudy Modern types. 


LQ24 
The Master of the World 


By Alfred Stephen Bryan. Printed by Frederick Nel- 
son Phillips, New York. 


Oe 7 
The Good Printer’s Problem 


Typography by Hal Marchbanks. Garamond type. 
Printed by the Marchbanks Press, New York. 


LOS 0 
To Printing Craftsmen Now Unknown 


Typography by Bernard J. Lewis. Linoleum blocks 
by Raymond E. Nichols. Printed by the Stetson Press, 
Boston. Nineteenth century bold face types. 
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(Continued from page 54) 
period; on the Bewick insert, where Goudy Modern 
(which has an old style spirit, as well as a modern 
one) is used to express the transitional period of 
1800, when the old style was evolving into the new; 
on the MacKellar leaf, on which modernized old- 
style italic speaks eloquently of the typographic 
taste of 1870; on the Heintzemann insert, where 
Oldstyle Antique, a letter that was selected by 
artists and typographers in the Eighteen-Nineties, 
fittingly presents the feeling of the work of this tal- 
ented Boston printer; on the Goodhue insert, where 
Cheltenham pictures the spirit of 1903. 

On the Ilhan leaf, where Cooper Bold, a weighty 
letter that enables the type group to present a mass 
of brown color, has been used, how silly it would have 
been to select a letter such as Garamond, which would 
have weakened the print and have been unsuitable. 

Goudy’s Kennerley type has the good qualities of 
early Venetian types, as is proved by its appearance 
on the Ratdolt leaf. The Benedictine letter in its 
name and in its design is just the thing for the Hub- 
bard St. Benedict quotation. To match the line of 
lettering on the Gutenberg insert, Tudor Bold 
proved a good selection. Mr. Sinel used good judg- 
ment when he selected Caslon Oldstyle as the type to 
go with Dard Hunter’s illustrations on the paper 
makers’ leaf. The village foundry’s Goudy Antique in 
color and design seems almost to have been made for 
the “Culture” leaf. The French Cochin type and the 
Fournier decorative material gives a real French look 
to the “Song of the French Printer.” And the Sher- 
bow leaf—how should it have been handled, but in a 
manner as Sherbow would have done it himself ! 
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The cover design 


Sec ee of typographic design will be pleased 
that the front cover of this 1924 Craftsmen Num- 
ber of THe American Printer has been arranged for 
type and typographic decorative material by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, who by the way designed the typo- 
graphic material that he uses. The page was courte- 
ously put into type and contributed by the Specimen 
Printing Department of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company. 
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Important dates in bookmaking” 
By W. M. Iviys 
Curator of Prints, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
6 Bese following list from the guide to the “Arts of 
the Book” exhibition may be found of interest in 
spite of the fact that its accuracy cannot in all re- 
spects be vouched for: 

First dated woodcut: The “Brussels Virgin,” of 
1418. 

First dated engravings: The “Berlin Passion,” of 
1446. 

First lithograph: made by Alois Senefelder, at 
Munich, in 1797. 

First dated printing from movable type: Papal In- 
dulgence, of November 12, 1454 (probably printed 
at Mainz). 

First dated book printed from movable type: 
“Psalter,” Mainz, Kust & Schoeffer, 1457. 

First dated book with woodcut illustration: Boner’s 
Edelstein, Bamberg, Pfister, 1461. 

First dated book with engraved illustrations: Bet- 
tini’s Monte Sancto di Dio, Florence, Laurentii, 
1477. 

First dated book with woodcuts by a known artist: 
Breydenbach’s Peregrinations, Mainz, 1486, illus- 
trated by Erhard Reuwich. 

First book printed in Roman type: probably Duran- 
dus’s “Rationale,” Strassburg (Rusch, about 
1464). 

First book printed in Italic type: “Virgil,” Venice, 
Aldus, 1501. 

First use of Greek type: in Lactantius, Subiaco, 
Sweynheim & Pannartz, 1465. 

First book printed in Greek type: Laskaris’s Greek 
Grammar, Milan, Paravisinus, 1476. 

First music printed from type: in Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon, Westminster, DeWorde, 1495. 

First book with names of printers: “Psalter,” Mainz, 
Fust & Schoeffer, 1457. 

First title page: in a Papal Bull, Mainz, Fust & 
Schoeffer, about 14638. 

First dated title page: in Rolewink’s Sermo. . .in 
festo praesentationis beatae virginis, Cologne, 
ther Hoernen, 1470. 

First title page giving name of author, title, place, 
printer or publisher, and date: Regiomontanus’s 
Calendar, Venice, Ratdolt, Loslein & Maler, 1476. 

First decorated title page: Regiomontanus’s Calen- 
dar, Venice, Ratdolt, Loslein & Maler, 1476. 

First signature marks: in Johann Nider’s Expositio 
Decalogi, Koelhoff, Cologne, 1472. 

First numbered sheets: in Rolewink’s Sermo. ..in 
festo praesentationis beatae virginis, Cologne, ther 
Hoernen, 1470. 

First book with folding plates: Breydenbach’s Pere- 
grinations, Mainz, 1486. 

First engraved title page:.in Purifica della con- 
scientia et del modo da confessar, Florence, 1512. 

First engraved title vignette: in Berrutus’s Dialogus, 
Rome, 1517 (plate by Mare Antonio). 

First use of headlines: by ther Hoernen at Cologne, 
in 1470. 


*From “A Guide to an Exhibition of the Arts of the Book,” 
by W. M. Ivins, Jr., the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


AS PRINTER AND ENGRAVER 
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W. BLAKE 
London—1757-1827 
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“NATURE HAS NO OUTLINE, BUT IMAGINATION HAS” 
W. BLAKE 


ILLIAM BLAKE was trained as an intaglio engraver and it was » 
in this medium that most of his commissions as an engraver were 
executed. With the exception of a few wood cuts his relief plates 
were produced for his own presswork. They were produced by a proc- 
ess of his own and with the primary objective of economy. This method of 
engraving is usually referred to as ““Blake’s secret process’ and forms the 
principal subject of this note. Undoubtedly the secret was shared by no 
other than Mrs. Blake, with whom, according to Cunningham, it died. 
That the graphic arts, at least, have lost by this secretion of Blake’s goes 
without saying, since a method that could eliminatesomany intermediary 
influences would today be a blessing to auto-engraving, for by its means 
subscribers to a newspaper or magazine could receive prints that could be 
as much a direct expression of the artist as are those sought by the collec- 
tor in the arts of etching and lithography. 

That more importance has not been attached to this interesting point 
in Blake’s activities is due to the rarity of his own printings and the fact 
that Blake the “‘thinker’”’ has always been the predominant attraction to 
his many commentators. The last reason is surprising, since it comes from 
a group that has ardently amplified the meanings extracted from his 
written word or action. With so much penetrating thought bestowed upon 
the poet-craftsman, itis strange indeed that in this invention there has not 
been discerned the consummate union of theconcrete and abstract in Blake, 
of the ultramundane or mystic with Blake the temporal, practical producer. 

Three memorandums for this new method of engraving left by him 
refer to metals for experiment and suggest the use of the graver for obtain- 
ing gradation of tone after stopping out such portions with the solids in 
the etching. Another reference in an early manuscript of Blake’s concerns: 
“having all the writing engraved instead of printed” (set-up). This note 
abruptly stops before a missing page which it is thought was extracted 
and destroyed in after years by Blake. In his relation of the celestial visit 
of his brother, Robert, he says he advised him at once—‘write,”’ said he, 
“the poetry and draw the designs upon the copper with a certain liquid 
(which he named and which Blake ever kept secret); then cut the plain 
parts of the plate down with aqua fortis, and this will give the whole, both 
poetry and figures, in the manner of a stereotype.’ 

Like other works of his, this method of plate making has an appearance 
of simplicity that only adds to the perplexity of enravelment, and although 
from Blake’s material resources we know the formula must have been 
simple enough, the secret can not, to the writer’s thinking, be dismissed 
in an unstudied manner. 

Of this formula Mr. Archibald Russell, in his well-known treatise on 
William Blake’s engravings, says: “It must, however, have been of the 
nature of a stopping-out varnish, and any substance that could at once 
flow easily from the brush and be proof against the action of acid would 
have answered his purpose.’ 


It is to be noticed in the last excerpt of Blake’s that the writing of the 
poetry is mentioned first, which with the “certain liquid” are the points 
it is well to keep in mind for the reason that the materials or method of 
procedure for the execution of the pictorial part alone of these plates has 
always been common knowledge in the etchers’ craft, quite in keeping with 
Mr. Russell’s assertion. There is reason to believe that far more subtle 
reasons justify the word “‘secret’’—reasons the appreciation of which en- 
tail a knowledge of calligraphy and etching combined. 

The entry of calligraphy into the question is of special interest for the 
reason that his script lettering developed into a style that distinctly re- 
tained all the rhythmic ease and grace of this extemporaneous art, the 
fluent and accomplished quality of which forms the crux of the secret, for 
to read as the matter after printing now reads he would of course have had 
to place the words backwards on the copper. 

This leads one to entertain the probability of Blake having added to 
his invention since he first practised this method, as most calligraphers 
would maintain that the inherent quality that is here evinced in the script 
lettering could not be accomplished with any instrument other than a pen, 
and with that even it could not be written backwards to so positive an 
effect. Signs of “cleaning up”’ this lettering are not in evidence, so precise 
is it in its fulfilment. The writer offers the suggestion that Blake wrote as 
any letter writer would, on paper and then transferred the lettering to 
the metal, the real secret existing in the transfer properties of the liquid 
used in the pen, for a pen he must have used. This suggestion is re-enforced 
by the appearance of small portions of lettering where the method of 
transfer used was not applicable or was overlooked, and wherein by force 
of habit he had forgotten when working directly on the plate to make the 
necessary reverse. The rarity of such a liquid can be understood when it is 
explained that it would evolve two conflicting properties, one of an easy 
flowing nature and the other of a sticky or greasy order, that would attract 
or receive an auxiliary resist (bitumen powder, for instance) withstanding 
the acid bath. Such a varnish there may be that would retain a fluency for 
two or three words, after which the clogging or rapid drying would make 
impossible that regularity which characterizes Blake’s lettering. 

Another conjectural course to follow would be the method of changing 
white to black by means of a water compound and then rolling up, a minor 
process of the old aquatinters practised by photo-engravers today, and no 
doubt one that was familiar to Blake also. Resort to this, however, could 
not eliminate the instrumentality of the pen. 

To the close student of Blake there comes from all his modes of expres- 
sion an etherial intertwining that may well apply in the opening verses of 
his “Songs of Innocence’”’ to be found at the end of this note. It is not 
unlikely that his use of the “Rural pen cut from the reed’’ pertains as 
much to the penning on the metal surface or transfer paper as to the 
manuscript, in much the same manner as Mr. Foster Damon sees in the 


Devoid of all signs of ‘‘tooling,” the above design, apart from lettering, gives an adequate idea of the primary effect 
Blake’s Secret Method of Plate Making could impart, presenting at the same time one of his strongest compositions. 
Technically, it is remarkable for a subtlety which would, were it not for his own admission, incline others to con- 
clude that the white portions of the composition were stopped out on the metal’s surface and in contrast to the 
ultimate printing parts being retained by painting on. It would be difficult to decide, also, as to whether the brush 
or quill was used in its manipulation, though in all probability the latter tool was ‘reserved for the lettering that 
usually formed part of these plates. Interesting as this work during its progress must have been, it is characteristic 
of the originator that technique never infringed upon what he had to say, however incoherent some of his conceptions 
may appear. In addition, there is lying under the grandeur of the whole a sincerity of purpose that instantly 
distinguishes it from the affectation of the modern extremist. 


child’s laughing in the first verse and weeping in the second, an indication 
of the ““innocence’’ of the first book’s title and the “‘experience”’ of the title 
to its sequel. 

Blake’s activity as a printer since he dispensed with movable type was 
confined to presswork, and that, together with the free use of hand tinting, 
would have much to do with the meagre mention, if any, of his name in the 
history of printing, though this by no means eliminates him from the art 
of the book. But if presswork alone remains to be considered it will be 
found, as in most other activities of this singular craftsman, that they were 
always his own, and numerous signs occur that bring conclusions to the 
danger point in deciding what his methods and formulas were. In his press- 
work as in his engraving the state of his circumstances is a partial guide, 
even if a limited one, so that if there are indications in his work that make 
the type of press used difficult to decide, it is as likely as not that such a 
man availed himself of some other means more readily at hand. 

From the lack of punch showing on the back of the printed sheets in 
Blake’s printing, the writer was inclined to the probability of an etching 
press being used since his professional work would entail such animplement, 
though on the other hand, any obtrusive impression could have been 
flattened out without going to the means that Baskerville did. It has since 
been announced in Mr. Russell’s work on his engravings that he was known 
to have made use of this form of press and for the purpose in question. It 
is easily possible, as the writer has done, to obtain from an intaglio press 
good results in surface printing. The only adaptation required is the placing 
of a strip of metal of the same thickness on each side of the plate to act as 
bearers, and a larger plate above the paper and next the top roller. This 
method, though requiring careful inking, especially with plates as shallow 
as Blake’s, calls for little under or overlay and leaves none of the punch 
his printing was free from. 

The colored inks used he no doubt also made and suggest a thick oil 
paint more than the present-day product. One printing was all he availed 
himself of, though this was not always of the same color; and where addi- 
tional hue was needed it was washed on by hand, sometimes even taking 
the color in a pen and re-enforcing the printed key which generally stood 
in the same relation to the finished state as Turner’s etched line of the 
‘Liber’ stood to the mezzotinting that followed. 

If the presswork and other agencies that went into his book-making 
are not distinguished by that finesse we see in a Durer copper-plate, for 
instance, it is well to perceive that Blake, when his means and results are 
compared, was a superlative technician, and no discovery that eliminates 
the “unknown”’ of his various methods can but increase the splendor of 
his genius. Technically, and aesthetically, also, his place in the art of the 
book comes between that of the iluminated manuscript and that which 
followed the invention of movable type; and interesting as such matters 
can be technically, Blake’s books stand out as a marking point in the 
history of the book’s making. From the first usage of movable type to his 


own time much of the charm of presswork and typography had come from 
the harmonious blending of those irregularities inseparable from hand- 
made materials, and this apart from the additional and superior quality 
of design and craftsmanship. From his day, however, to this the prevailing 
tendencies in printing have been fostered by qualities that have come as an 
outgrowth from perfect mechanical equipment, and it is the natural result 
that other influences would suffer thereby. With Blake, imagination was 
ever the soul of art, and if the methods of accomplishing his projects were 
not those of others of his own time and of those of today, there is matter 
for thoughtful comparison, at least, in his use of free embellishment as com- 
pared with the resurrected ornaments that take so conspicuous a part in 
the present-day “‘renaissance”’ of printing. 

Taking a copy of the “Songs of Innocence’ as his high watermark, one 
would admit the superiority of others in each of the various arts he prac- 
tised; but this possibly would not retard the conclusion that no one man 
before nor since assembled from similar sources so much that was his own 


and delivered to the world thereby so beautiful a message. 
P. GRASSBY 


Introductory verses to William Blake’s ‘‘Songs of Innocence” 


PID down the valleys wild, Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, Sing thy songs of happy cheer— 

On a cloud I saw a child, So I sung the same again, 

And he, laughing, said to me— While he wept with joy to hear. 
Pipe a song about a lamb; Piper, sit thee down and write 

So I piped with merry cheer. In a book that all may read— 
Piper, pipe that song again— So he vanished from my sight; 

So I piped—he wept to hear. And I plucked a hollow reed. 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


As a mark of veneration to the genius of William Blake 
These six pages are contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of the American Printer 
by: THe Caxton Company of CLEVELAND 
prepared by Percy GRAssBY 
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The splendor of the book 
A rich field of study for the printer tn love with his craft 


By Wa ter Dorwin TEAGUE 


Tue arts that make books attractive and beautiful are glori- 
fied in a most deserved manner at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Mr. Teague in this article has expressed 
the admiration everyone feels who views the exhibition. 


XPERIENCE has left us little difficulty in 
controlling the enthusiasm with which we ap- 
proach book exhibitions. As a rule, they prove 

to be remarkably prosy affairs: earnest, thorough 
and instructive, perhaps, but dull. The beauty that 
is in books is a shy and intimate beauty which does 
not flourish in glass cases and yields itself fully only 
in the hands and under the lamp of the solitary 
devotee. 

Certainly one does not expect excitement from a 
book show, nor think of it in terms of splendor and 
magnificence. Consequently, an experienced bookman 
approaches “the door of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
special exhibition gallery with marked calm—and 
loses it just inside. For here is no ordinary occasion. 
The instant impression is one of splendor: rich and 
gorgeous color in gay variety, the flash of gold and 
jewels in medieval bindings, great folios that blaze 
with all the cunning of the miniaturist’s palette, 
printed pages of incunabula almost as brilliant in 
black and white alone, Renaissance bindings striking 
deep notes of crimson and gold. And as one hastens 
from case to case, adding up treasures to an astound- 
ing total, the realization grows that this is a most 
extraordinary collection, indeed, the very aristoc- 
racy of books: that here is an event, probably the 
most important of its kind the country has. seen. 
Never before in America (and we doubt if in Europe) 
has the whole range of the “Arts of the Book” been 
illustrated so completely, so compactly and with 
such satisfactory examples of every phase of these 
arts—calligraphy, illumination, typography, decor- 
ation, illustration and binding, all represented by 
the finest productions of each period and country 
in which they have flourished. Here is superb equip- 
ment for the student who wishes to follow the de- 
velopment of books from the seventh century to the 
twentieth, and the continuance of the exhibition 
throughout the summer (until September 14) gives 
the time that is necessary for the absorption of such 
a wealth of beauty and inspiration. 

Several factors contribute to the show’s unusual 
success, and least obvious, but most fundamental of 
these, perhaps, is the fact that an individual has 
selected each item shown because he saw and felt 
peculiar beauty in it. Here is no labor of a con- 
scientious committee, balancing prejudices and salv- 
ing vanities, with a catholic inoffensiveness as its 
ideal. The collection has been formed by a vigorous 
personal taste, controlled only by its own high aes- 
thetic standards and by the ample store of biblio- 
graphical knowledge on which it is based. The for- 
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tunate possessor of this equipment, and of the op- 
portunity to employ it, is Mr. Wiliam M. Ivins, 
the Metropolitan Museum’s Curator of Prints. Mr. 
Ivins’s taste often may be debatable, but at least it 
is never unsure of itself, and this debatable quality 
may impart interest to book shows as well as to horse 
races. 

Again, the Museum’s experience and facilities have 
combined to give the collection a most advantageous 
setting, as novel as it is effective. The books are 
shown mostly in upright cases and presented to the 
eye just as if the visitor held them in his hand, with 
the contents of each case grouped to illustrate a 
particular period or school. This method offers a 
perfect opportunity for study and comparison, 
while the physical ease.of viewing the exhibits and 
the elimination of reflections in the glasses count 
for much more than may be generally realized. 


“De Spiritu Sancto,” illuminated for Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary. Florence, 1488. From the Pierpont Morgan Library 


All illustrations for this article kindly furnished by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Furthermore, official prestige and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with various collections have made it pos- 
sible for Mr. Ivins to obtain splendid specimens to 
illustrate each of his points. Among the manuscripts, 
which come mostly from the Morgan Library, many 
books of kings and queens and popes blaze with truly 
regal magnificence, but scarcely outshine their gor- 
geous fellows. The bindings march with a more sub- 
dued but sumptuous splendor, and treasures come 
not singly but in ranks. The printed books present 
an amazing array of wide, untrimmed margins and 
fair, clean pages, offering a rare exposition of the 
skill with which the early printer placed his type 
upon his paper. Nothing less than perfect copies, 
apparently, have been admitted, and the French and 
German incunabula seem no less fresh (and far more 
vigorous) than the “Fifty Books of 1923” which the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts is now showing. 

Finally, in selecting these exhibits, Mr. Ivins has 
been influenced by their decorative interest, their aes- 
thetic beauty, rather than by their purely historical 
or typographic value, and this gives the collection 
an unusual liveliness and colorfulness. Although 
many pages of plain type are shown, these invariably 
are pages of rare beauty; and although decorated or 
illustrated pages predominate, there is a store of 
information and inspiration for the typographer 
such as he never has been offered before. 

Among the manuscripts, the student will find the 
evolution of the book completed before printing was 
invented. It is impossible, in such a review as this, 
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“Gutenberg Bible,” on vellum, with illumin- 
ated border. From the Pierpont Morgan Library 


even to mention the many exhibits which may be 
studied profitably, and the few we may touch upon 
are chosen merely to indicate the wealth of others 
we must ignore. For instance, the eye is first caught 
by one of those folios “written in letters of gold on 
vellum of Tyrian purple,” at which St. Jerome mar- 
velled in the church at Cesarea fifteen centuries ago. 
It is a sumptuous “Gospels” of the seventh century, 
and it, too, would seem to have been the marvel of 
important ecclesiastics, since legend says that Pope 
Leo X presented it to Henry VIII, together with the 
title of “Defender of the Faith.” Evidently King 
Henry preserved the book more carefully than the 
title. It is written in a beautiful half-uncial hand 
which illustrates an interesting half-way stage in 
the development of our minuscule or lower-case let- 
ters from Roman capitals. 

Directly beneath it a much more modest “Gospels” 
from Rheims, of the ninth or tenth century, displays 
two simple pages as distinguished as any in the 
collection. One longs to examine the minuscule of this 
book, produced at such a climactic period in the his- 
tory of writing, but these pages show only a few 
words in fine Roman capitals. Beside it, however, a 
little French “Missal” provides an eleventh century 
example of this “Carolingian minuscule” which Al- 
cuin of York imposed on the monasteries of Charle- 
magne’s empire, and which, when revived by Italian 
humanists four hundred years later, served as a 
model for the incomparable roman types of the first 
Venetian printers. 

From this period of restraint the manuscripts 
advance to a crescendo of magnificence in the later 
works of Italy and France, when an almost unbeliev- 
able intricacy of detail and gorgeousness of gold and 
colors was achieved at the sacrifice of a certain force 
evident in the more primitive work. After following 
the decline of illumination to the fragile prettiness 
of French eighteenth century work, one comes sud- 
denly upon a group of early Greek “Gospels” in 
which all the refreshing vigor and distinction of the 
primitives is again manifest. One of these, of the 
twelfth century, is worthy to stand beside the Rheims 
“Gospels.” 

What may with reason be considered the first 
phase of printing is illustrated by a little manu- 
script page which bears a woodcut illustration 
mounted in a space left for it by the scribe. Next 
come fine examples of the three most important block 
books, apparently in perfect condition, and various 
pages from others. Whether these block books actu- 
ally preceded and “prefigured” the invention of 
printing, is still a debated question, but that they 
are exceedingly elementary efforts admits of no 
doubt. Neither impression, printing ink, type com- 
position or make-up, as we know these factors of 
bookmaking, were employed in their production. 
There is nothing in them to forecast or explain the 
earliest examples of the true art of printing here 
shown, those four magnificent folios from the presses 
of the Gutenberg-Fust-Schoeffer combination at 
Mainz. Only among the manuscripts are the proto- 
types of these veritable “incunabula” to be found. 
And though almost five hundred years have passed 
since they appeared, and uncounted millions of books 
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“Nepos,” Venice, Nicholas Jenson, 1471. With stamped and illuminated initial. From the Pierpont Morgan Library 


have been printed, and the printing craft has de- 
veloped a vast mechanical complexity of which the 
inventors never dreamed, it would be difficult to prove 
that any better books than these have ever been 
produced. There has been refinement of details, it is 
true, in type design, type casting and presswork; 
but compare the Mainz books with the Doves “Bible” 
and the Ashendene “Dante” at the other end of the 
room and at the other end of five centuries of prog- 
ress, and you will find no essential of a good book 
in these latest efforts which was not present in the 
first. 

Two copies of the “Gutenberg Bible” lie in state 
—Mr. Morgan’s superb copy of the 42-line “Bible,” 
one of eleven copies on vellum known to be in ex- 
istence, and Mr. Pforzheimer’s copy of the same 
work on paper. This, the oldest printed book ex- 
tant, was done at Mainz about 1455. Between these 
les a copy of the 31-line Indulgence of 1455, an 
edition of which issued the previous year is the 
earliest dated example of printing from movable 
types. These indulgences were products of Mainz, 
and the characteristics of their types prove that 
they, also, emanated from the Gutenberg-Fust- 
Schoeffer presses. 

Nearby is a copy of Fust and Schoeffer’s splendid 
“Psalter,” the second or 1459 edition of a work 
which first appeared in 1457, and is the earliest 
dated book as well as the first to bear its printers’ 
names. 

It is also the first attempt to rival the illumin- 
ator’s art by means of printed ornament, and its 
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magnificently ornate initials in blue and red are as 
fine as any ever designed. 

Beside the *“‘Psalter” lies the same printers’ ‘‘Ra- 
tionale Divinorum Officiorum” of 1459, marking 
another important advance, this time in the direc- 
tion of practicality and economy. It is composed 
in a legible round Gothic much smaller than any 
heretofore cast, thus demonstrating the possibilities 
of printing as applied to other than liturgical works. 
From this point the development of the characteristic 
German “Schwabacher” and “Fractur” types may 
be traced through the contents of nearby cases, and 
in a “Petrarch” of 1473 may be seen the first roman 
type ever cut, the work of Arnold Rusch, who used 
it at Strassburg as early as 1464. Unfortunately 
the pages displayed do not contain an example of 
the “R-Bizarre” from which the face takes its name. 

The great German school of book illustration may 
be followed in its most important phases from its 
beginnings in the books printed by Zainer and 
Bamler in 1473 through the master work of Diirer, 
Burgkmair, Holbein, Jost Amman and Virgil Solis. 
There is material for a monograph in this section 
alone. 

Several cases are devoted to what might be called 
“Italian origins.” Here is Sweynheim and Pannartz’s 
‘“Lactantius,” printed at Subiaco in 1465, which dis- 
putes with the same printer’s “Cicero” the honor of 
being the first book printed in Italy. The beautiful 
and legible type of this work, classed as Roman but 
1etaining many Gothic characteristics, has been 


copied by Mr. Hornby and used in his Ashendene 
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Bishop Frezzi’s “Quatriregio,” Florence, 1508. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“Dante.” When these printers moved to Rome 
shortly afterward, they adopted another face more 
truly Roman in character but much cruder and less 
handsome. There is a legend, mentioned by Claudin, 
that Nicholas Jenson cut both these faces before 
going on to Venice to provide John and Wendelin 
de Spire with the superb small Roman type shown 
here in their “Sallust” of 1470. There is little to in- 
dicate that Jenson cut the Sweynheim and Pannartz 
types, but a comparison of the De Spire face with 
his own type cut just afterward leaves one with a 
strong impression that the same hand was respon- 
sible for both. The letter forms are essentially the 
same, and the variations, although marked, are just 
those which a skilled designer would! introduce in a 
second effort after studying the defects of the first. 

Aldus’s little “Virgil” of 1501, in which Italic type 
first appeared, is shown. Mr. Ivins in his booklet 
prepared for the exhibition twice repeats the legend 
that this type was based on Petrarch’s handwriting. 
It is a good story, but unfortunately specimens of 
Petrarch’s handwriting are extant. and bear no re- 
semblance to the Aldine Italic. Petrarch died in 
1374, and the “chancery hand” was not developed 
until the middle of the following century. Aldus 
based his Italic, not on a style of writing that had 
gone out of fashion a hundred years before, but on 
this chancery hand, the popular script for business, 
correspondence and records of his own day. 

Printed books with painted illuminations, and 
books with decorations printed in rivalry of these 
illuminations, appear together. Chief among the for- 
mer is Mr. Morgan’s copy of the “Aristotle” of 


1483, printed by Andreas de Asola and blazing with 
the illuminator’s gold and colors, so that it has been 
called “the most magnificent book in the world.” 
Other works by Jenson and Wendelin de Spire are 
scarcely less gorgeous. Naturally the printer could 
not (and never will) achieve such splendor, but he 
very soon produced borders and initials that were 
both sumptuous and fitting in combination with his 
types. At first in Italy these decorations were 
stamped in after the type was printed, and evidently 
were intended as patterns for the illuminator to fill 
with color. Examples of this practice are shown both 
colored and plain. The first printer in Italy to print 
decorations which need none of the illuminator’s aid 
was Erhard Ratdolt, and his most famous borders 
are shown in his “Euclid” and “Appian.” 

An entertaining instance of early plagiarism is 
revealed by the juxtaposition of Ratdolt and Los- 
lein’s **Pomponius Mela” of 1478, and the same book 
printed by Renner in the same year. Renner exactly 
followed his competitor’s type, format and initials 
without troubling to adapt them, and omitted only 
Ratdolt’s elaborate border, which evidently was too 
much trouble to copy. 

Among the early examples of Italian illustration 
are the “De re militari,” printed at Verona in 1472, 
in which over eighty spirited woodcuts of engines 
of war are stamped into blank spaces left by the 
typesetter, and the “Aesop” printed in the same city 
seven years later. The latter apparently is the 
earliest book in which type ornaments are combined 
in a border. As it is not mentioned by Messrs. Mori- 
son and Meynell in their recent article on type orna- 
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ments in the Flewron, it would seem to require some 
modification of the theories there advanced. 

From these beginnings, Italian illustration may be 
followed along the two main lines of its development, 
in the highly characteristic schools of Venice and 
Florence. Venetian pictorial woodcuts maintained to 
a late date a noble architectural style of design, and 
their line and color were beautifully harmonious with 
the adjacent type. Sometimes the Venetian artists 
indulged in vivid blacks, as in the decorative title 
page of the “Herodotus” of 1474 (by J. and G. de 
Gregoriis), which has been considered the most 
splendid title page ever designed. But more charac- 
teristic is an open, delicate line such as was used 
in all the many woodcuts of Aldus’s “Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili” of 1499. This latter is another 
superlative, since it is often called the most beauti- 
ful of all illustrated books. 

When one passes to a case of Florentine illustrated 
books, it becomes evident that this question of beauty 
in illustration is all a matter of taste. For here is 


a little group of woodcut pictures which surely reach 


the very apogee of black and white design. Were a 
dozen square inches of paper ever put to better use 
than in this little picture of the scene in Gethsemane, 
printed in 1492? If so, it must have been for one of 
the illustrations of Bishop Frezzi’s “Quatriregio” 
(1508), in which the woodcut at the bottom of each 


(Voyans le temps iatrat 
fs fe coucher, & fe font e 


page supples whatever lyrical quality may be lack- 
ing in the verse above. The vigor of this Florentine 
school is proved by a volume of 1571, in which the 
woodcuts still are worthy to stand beside the best. 
In their formal yet gay designs, their telling use of 
blacks starred with flowers or grayed with arbitrary 
lines, and the bold black-and-white borders which 
framed the whole (and incidentally preserved the 
finer lines of the block from being crushed by the 
press), these humble illustrators established a style 
which, perhaps, has never been surpassed. 

Not the first but the third book printed in France 
is shown—a “‘Sallust” in Roman type issued from the 
Sorbonne in 1471. But printing here, as always, 
quickly adapted itself to the local taste, and the 
Roman was soon superseded by a Gothic type similar 
to the handwriting of the French scribes. In this 
class several magnificently illustrated and decorated 
volumes are shown. Another case is occupied almost 
wholly by early sixteenth century “Books of Hours,” 
displaying the sparkling designs, with their frequent 
use of criblé tints, which are characteristic of the 
work of Kerver, Pigouchet and their contemporaries. 
In this group Tory bulks large, with his famous 
“Champfleury” dominating the smaller ‘“Horae.” 
Among the latter is an exquisite copy of the 1525 
edition of the “Hours of the Virgin,” from Mr. Mor- 
gan’s collection. It is printed on vellum and the de- 
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signs and illustrations throughout have been deli- 
cately illuminated by a sixteenth century artist. 
Although the result is gay and charming, it is evi- 
dent that essentially Tory’s designs are complete in 
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“Essai d’une nouvelle Typographie,” 


by Louis Luce, Paris, Barbou, 1771 


their own sensitive line and are not improved by the 
addition of color. 

The decorations of Tory and the types of his 
pupil, Claude Garamond, appear in books from the 
presses of Vascosan, De Colines, and the Estiennes. 
Among various gracious pages one from the work 
of Guillaume Bude, printed by Estienne in 15385, is 
conspicuous, but most impressive of all is the regal 
“New Testament” from the same press in 1550. The 
latter is set in Garamond’s royal Greek types, and 
is truly a masterpiece of composition and design. 

The work of the Lyons presses makes a delightful 
group, with the little books illustrated by the prolific 
Bernard Salomon and printed by De Tournes rightly 
predominating. A volume set in the “Civilite” type 
cut by Robert Granjon and here brilliantly used is 
of special interest in that the American Type Foun- 
ders Company is now casting a modernized version 
of this letter. 

Printers and public alike have always shown a 
perverse passion for detail in illustrations. When 
copperplate engraving was invented its possibilities 
in this direction attracted the attention of printers, 
and attempts were made at an early date to use the 
process in book illustration. The mechanical difficul- 
ties of thus combining relief and intaglio printing, 
and the inharmonious results, were discouraging, and 
though the experiments were repeated at intervals, 


they resulted in no established practice until the 
mechanical skill of the printers became more ade- 
quate and their standards of taste less exacting. 
With the decline of printing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury we see a growth of the custom of using en- 
graved plates and title pages; and most of the books 
of the Plantin and Elzevir presses, so highly prized 
by collectors of Charles Lamb’s day, were thus 
adorned. The French, however, were the first to find 
a real solution to this problem by bringing the type 
into harmony with the plates. The result is admi- 
rable, and the Gallic charm of many of these books 
on which Moreau, Eisen and their contemporaries 
have exercised their delicate art, is irresistible: per- 
haps because these dainty, sophisticated, over-civil- 
ized books so perfectly reflect the society that pro- 
duced and required them. 

The ultimate effects of these copperplate ideals 
as applied to typography may be traced through 
the works of Baskerville to those of Bodoni and 
Didot. A healthy revival of earlier standards was 
effected in England by Whittingham and Pickering, 
whose work is beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. The history of printing is brought to a 
triumphant if somewhat fortissimo conclusion in the 
work of the English private presses, with the Kelm- 
scott “Chaucer,” the Doves “Bible” and the Ashen- 
dene “Dante” proving that admirable books may be 
printed by ignoring everything that has happened 
since 1470. No American work is included in the 
collection, certainly not because none is worthy, but, 
we suspect, to avoid arousing any green-eyed mon- 
sters. This is the sole concession to expediency we 
have been able to detect. 

We have not touched upon the excellent collection 
of English and French illustration during the later 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. These, like 
German and Italian illustrations, are subjects de- 
serving special treatment. And the bindings, like the 
manuscripts, should receive separate and detailed 
study. We can but mention the work of the Eves 
in splendid array, of Roger Payne, a characteristic 
design by Geoffroy Tory, a case full of those rich 
and reserved bindings bearing that most gracious 
of all ex libris, “Io. Grolerii et Amicorum,” to in- 
dicate the wealth of interest here for the student 
and lover of beautifully dressed books. 

No cursory sketch of an exhibition so varied, so 
extensive, and so rich as this can do more than in- 
dicate the many avenues of approach it offers to 
the student, and what rich rewards await him. His 
only handicap is the absence of a catalog or check 
list, a lack which hampers collateral reading and re- 
search. Mr. Ivins’ admirable review of the ground 
covered by the exhibition, although a summary of 
the book-arts well worth study, does not supply this 
want of a catalog. However, the student diligent 
enough to make his own check list of those subjects 
in which he is especially interested will be doubly re- 
warded. He may choose any one of a half-dozen lines 
of study and follow it through the exhibition; and 
like a road through a rich countryside, it will lead 
him to many pleasant fields. If it is the character- 
istic development of type forms in various countries, 
their relation to local scripts and their adaptation 
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Binding by Eve on Estienne’s Greek Testament. From the Pierpont Morgan Library 


to local taste and changing fashions, he will have 
ample scope. Mr. Updike’s “Printing Types” will here 
serve him as Baedeker, of course. If he is interested 
in decoration and illustration, he will find Walter 
Crane’s “Decorative Illustration of Books” a help- 
ful guide, with Lippman’s “Wood Engraving in 
Italy” and Kristeller’s “Early Florentine Wood- 
cuts” more detailed but less accessible. Perhaps the 
best handbook of the exhibition for the general stu- 
dent, supplementing Mr. Ivins’s, is Alfred Pollard’s 
“Fine Books.” 

But there is a still richer field of study here for 
the printer who is in love with his craft and would 
raise it to an art, a field which will most abundantly 
repay his efforts, but in which he will be forced to 
make his own way without aid of text book or 


manual, for none exists. This is the field of typo- 
graphic design, the art of arranging types, of adapt- 
ing them effectively to the work in hand, combining 
them harmoniously with picture or ornament, and 
placing them successfully on a page. There were 
masters of this difficult art in Germany, Italy and 
France, and each accomplished his results in a 
fashion that reflected both his own personality and 
the spirit of the day and place in which he worked. 
We have inherited their tools, and if we would use 
these tools as successfully as they, we should also 
possess their standards of taste. Here in a hundred 
instances we may see these standards exemplified most 
consummately, and the wise printer will expose him- 
self to their contagion as long and as often as pos- 


sible. 
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‘Teaching the graphic arts in America 


By He en T. REINTHALER 


Who sketched on a lithograph stone, from life, the Pennell portrait shown in this number 


r NHE name of Joseph Pennell is internationally 


known. To most people it represents a distinct 
personality in the realm of art and letters, it 
stands for a great artist and fearless critic. To me 
it means even more, for Joseph Pennell is my teacher, 
and there is no eye more searching than that of a 
pupil, no greater opportunity of learning to know a 
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man from an angle even his best friends may never 
have glimpsed, than during those hours spent in the 
close association of teacher and student. In this in- 
stance I should say “student and pupil,” for Mr. 
Pennell is and always will be a student with an avid 
desire for knowledge. He is always learning, and if 
any one would have the right to say, “I know all 
} 
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there is to be known about etching and lithography,” 
it is Joseph Pennell. But no, he works with his class 
as a co-student, is as much excited about a discovery, 
a new way of doing things, an experiment, as we are, 
and maybe more so than most of us. He is filled with 
the spirit of adventure, and is the least conceited, 
least opinionated, the most open-minded man I have 
ever met. That is one of the things that contribute to 
his greatness as a teacher. Never does he put for- 
ward his own way of doing things. Rembrandt and 
Whistler are his two authorities in etching. Our 
class room, or “shop,” is hung with enlarged photo- 
graphs of the works of both of these artists. Only 
the best is good enough for him. Nothing slipshod 
nor superficial is tolerated. 

No matter how amateurish and clumsy our work, 
Mr. Pennell divines by some sixth sense what we are 
trying to say, and helps us find our own way of say- 
ing it. You will see no “imitation Pennells” in our 
class exhibition. You will be surprised at the variety 
of work and expression. Portraits, landscapes, cari- 
catures, fantastic, imaginative and realistic compo- 
sitions, lettering and ornament, expressed in many 
forms of graphic art. I have wandered around art 
schools enough to realize what this means; every- 
body who has will appreciate it. It means good 
teaching, of which alack there is only too little. 
People nowadays are in such a hurry, a hurry to 
create “‘works of art that will sell.” They copy what 
they admire, know not why they admire it, or if it is 
even worthy of admiration, and are more interested 
in tricky technique and weird color schemes in what 
they term “originality” and “expression,” than they 
are in what they have to express, or if it is worth- 
while expressing at all. They lack thoroughness be- 
cause they do not know how to study. Study takes 
time. One cannot sell study. After a year and a half, 
our class is beginning to realize this, but we are 
learning to study. 

In teaching us graphic art, Mr. Pennell is thor- 
ough. He admitted only a comparatively small num- 
ber of pupils into his class, men and women from all 
parts of the country, and carefully examined the 
portfolio of work each applicant submitted before 
making his choice. 

Our first lesson was a lantern slide lecture on the 
various forms of graphic art, brief history of each, 


Lithographic sketch of Joseph Pennell’s class room at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, New York. Sketch by E. C. Fitsch, one of the students 


and each method taken separately. Cross sections, 
diagrams, and the why, wherefore and how of each 
step. Etching was taken first. Then came lithog- 
raphy. That being in a way a lost art seemed to me 
much more thrilling. There is nothing like the joy 
of discovery and experiment. We would come excit- 
edly to Mr. Pennell with our “discovery.” The fact 
that unknowingly we had stumbled upon something 
that was an accepted principle before we were born 
could never rob us of the thrill, nor the knowledge 
we gained in thinking it out. 

There were trips to museums with our teacher, 
heated debates, violent discussions as to how this 
artist “got this effect” or “chow he probably did 
that,” that continued on the street cars and side- 
walks long after the museum had closed. “We lithog- 
raphers” carried pocket magnifying glasses and 
were heartily superior to “‘the etchers.”’ There was a 
splendid spirit of cooperation in the class, and for- 
tunately a saving sense of humor. Mr. Pennell ar- 
ranged a trip to the lithographic plant of Heywood, 
Strasser & Voigt, to whom we are indebted for their 
help, and we snooped around, and asked questions, 
and got properly excited about everything. Various 
lithographic establishments at his request sent in 
recipes for stone and zinc etches and so forth, and 
we had some successful accidents and made many 
messes. Now the messes are a little less frequent. 
We have learned a great deal about everything, from 
grinding stones and damping paper to the pulling of 
prints. We can now make drawings which without 
the intervention of any middle man can be printed 
directly from our stones in magazines, etc. 

Mr. Pennell is teaching us etching and lithography 
as crafts and trades, and with fine ideals trying to 
start a department of Graphic Arts in an American 
school, the Art Students’ League of New York, that 
will come up in standard to the teaching of these sub- 
jects in the schools of France, Great Britain and 
Germany, where pupils get practical, technical in- 
formation, and can go right from school into the 
industry as craftsmen, or into the art world as sin- 
cere artists who instead of allowing their prints to 
be pulled, or transfers made by professionals be- 
cause they cannot do so themselves, send forth their 
work solely the product of their own hands, talent, 
labor and skill. 
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This fifth of the annual feature numbers 


HIS 1924 Craftsmen Number of Tue Amert- 

cAN Printer is the fifth annual feature number. 
For the information of those not familiar with all of 
these issues it might be well to mention that the first 
issue of this kind was the Pilgrim Number of Decem- 
ber 20, 1920. The second was the Craftsmen Num- 
ber of July 5, 1921. The third annual feature number 
was the Craftsmen Number of August 20, 1922. The 
fourth was the Franklin Bi-Centennial Number of 
January 20, 1923. ' 

There were those who said to us when we brought 
out last year’s Franklin Number that we had reached 
a mark so high it would be impossible to duplicate 
or surpass the effort. Well, we offer this 1924 Crafts- 
men Number to our readers. What do they think of it? 
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How books are collected 


_ The arrangement of volumes in the printing office and in the home 


By JoHn CiypDE Oswatp 


Tue illustrations that accompany this article are evidence 
not only of a love of books, but of the good taste and 
thoughtful planning of the bookrooms in many printing 
offices in America. If printers show such reverence for printed 
work, others will develop a similar regard. 


VERY printer should be a collector of books. 
As a matter of fact, from my viewpoint, every 

—— person, whether a printer or not, should be a 
collector of books. ‘Reading maketh a full man,” 
said Bacon, but whereas all the arguments for book 
collecting that apply to the ordinary person apply 
to the printer also, there is an additional reason why 
the printer should gather around him the products 
of the art by which he earns a livelihood. 

Constant association with books makes one a better 
producer of books. Thus a printer profits by book 
collecting ina way not open to those in other callings. 
The book collector is invariably a student of books; 
he necessarily has to use discrimination in the pur- 
suit of his hobby. Familiarity with books adds to a 
knowledge of their quality. The experienced book 


collector not only knows that one book is better than 
another, but he knows why. 

Books wisely chosen are a good financial invest- 
ment. Almost every day during the winter season in 
the large population centers witnesses the turning 
of a library under the auctioneer’s hammer into cash. 
A library is not an expense, but an investment and 
an investment that is sure to pay good returns. It is 
the rule for old books to increase in value with the 


passing years. All books do not so increase, but the 


general level of book prices has risen steadily 
through all the history of book collecting. 

The popular impression is that a large amount of 
money is needed to acquire a library of sufficient size 
to make it worthwhile. Quite the contrary is true. 
The misconception is based upon newspaper reports 


A view of the book room in the offices of the Pynson Printers, New York, 
in which Mr. Adler’s fine collection is provided with suitable environment 
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of auction sales of books in which usually only the 
high priced items are mentioned. Two things con- 
tribute to high prices in collecting. The first is rarity, 
but rarity alone does not mean a high price. At near- 
ly every book auction sale and in nearly every cata- 
log there are low quotations on books printed hun- 
dreds of years ago of which only one or two or three 
copies are known. What starts the price of a book 
rocketing is the desire of two wealthy men to possess 
it at the same time. 

There has been only one great collector identified 


should buy only those in the reading matter of which 
he finds interest. It is not to be expected that pur- 
chasers of books will sit down with every one of them 
and peruse them page by page. After all, their prin- 
cipal value is as reference books to which one may 
turn when in need of information. Their secondary 
use is to afford interest and entertainment. Most of 
the volumes devoted to printing and allied topics con- 
tain information of a historical nature that should 
appeal to students of printing. This interest will be 
found to increase as the library grows and as differ- 


Mr. Updike’s collection of books has a delightful 


setting in the offices of the Merrymount Press, Boston 


with the printing trade of America, Robert Hoe of 
New York, whose library was sold in 1912, bringing 
a total of about $2,000,000. The.most notable Amer- 
ican collector among printers was Theodore L. De- 
Vinne. Mr. DeVinne’s library was thoroughly prac- 
tical. He used many of his own old book specimens 
in illustrating his published articles on printing and 
kindred subjects and his library was rich in works 
relating to printing. When it was sold in 1920 it 
brought about $25,000. : 

The great American collectors, such as Messrs. 
Huntington and Clark of California, and Morgan of 
New York, have no connection with printing and do 
not have the printer’s point of view in mind in mak- 
ing their purchases. As a matter of fact, the very 
wealthy men who collect great libraries usually oper- 
ate through experts and do not have the personal 
contact with their treasures which usually charac- 
terizes the collecting of a man operating on a more 
modest scale. 

This article is intended for the perusal of printing 
house craftsmen in a hope that it will inspire them to 
become book collectors. The modus operandi is sim- 
ple. My suggestion to beginners is, first, to buy the 
standard works on printing that are on the market 
and which are easily obtainable. The craftsman 


ent points of view are represented in successive ad- 
ditions to it. 

The collector should specialize along a definite 
line. One of my friends collects books devoted to the 
poet Shelley. One of the most notable collections in 
the Metropolitan district relates to tobacco, small 
in number of volumes, but high in price. In the 
graphic arts field Dard Hunter collects books on 
paper making and the history of paper. His recent 
volume, on which he did all the work connected with 
the manufacture of the paper and ‘type, the design- 
ing of the type faces and the actual composition and 
presswork, was the product of his own laboratory. 
Douglas McMurtrie of Greenwich; Conn., specializes 
in typefounders’ specimens and proofreading. Wilbur 
Macey Stone has a most interesting collection of 
miniature books. William Smith Mason of Evanston, 
Ill., has the greatest collection in the world of Frank- 
liniana. George Plympton of New York and Boston, 
collects copy books. Burton Emmett of New York is 
a collector of prints. 

After the beginner has bought the current works 
relating to his particular subjects he will then begin 
to search the old book stores for volumes that are 
out of the market. The old book business is gradual- 
ly systematizing itself, so that an inquiry of a dealer 
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for particular volumes is usually met with a prompt 
response, but there is still enough lack-of-system 
method in vogue to make it worth while to browse 
among the booksellers’ shelves in a search for treas- 
ures of the existence of which the dealer himself may 
not be aware. 

Craftsmen who live in the larger cities will prob- 
ably go to the public libraries to examine what they 
contain and to learn of the possibilities of their 
quests. They will find many books unknown to them 
which of course they will covet. The thing to do then 


ularly during the winter season, sometimes occurring 
in the morning and at other times in the afternoon 
and frequently in the evening. The catalogs are 
mailed to interested persons in advance and the re- 
cipient not able to attend the sale may send his bid 
by mail. He runs no risk in doing so, because if he 
bids higher than necessary on any item he will re- 
ceive it at the minimum amount required for the 
purchase. One of my friends some time ago was in- 
terested in a volume that was to be disposed of at a 
sale he could not attend. He felt that the most he 


The library of the Bartlett-Orr Press, New York, makes 


an interesting room for the reception of customers 


is to hunt for such books, and to my mind no hunting 
expedition contains more interest or the possibility 
of more thrills than to seek for months, possibly for 
years, for a volume considered necessary to a collec- 
tion, then to discover it some day for sale at a price 
that makes it a bargain. 

In addition to the book stores that may be visited 
in one’s own city, there are others located in all parts 
of the world which issue catalogs of their wares with 
more or less regularity. The dealers exchange lists 
of names and addresses, so that in time the new- 
comer in the book collecting field finds the incom- 
ing stream of catalogs gradually growing in 
volume. Even if the amount of expenditure per- 
mitted by a slender purse be inconsiderable, there 
is no limit to the pleasure to be derived from 
perusing these catalogs. As the years go by the 
pleasure is increased by the discovery of prices quot- 
ed higher than those paid by the reader for the books 
in his possession. 

The next step is the patronage of the book auction 
houses. There are three such houses of standing in 
New York City and others in various parts of the 
country. The sales in New York are conducted reg- 


could afford to pay for it was $80. Later he repented 
of his rashness and reduced his bid over the telephone 
to $60. He was delighted a day or two after the sale 
to receive word that the book had been bid in for 
him at $82.50. 

If you are in a hurry for a book to add to your 
collection for some special purpose and will convey 
a statement of your requirements to a secondhand 
dealer, he will advertise for it in a medium circulated 
to the secondhand book trade, with a good possibility 
that in due time it will be offered for sale. 

Books come to one’s collection sometimes from un- 
expected sources. A good many years ago, when the 
first edition of Gen. Lew Wallace’s famous book, 
“Ben Hur,” was published, one of the first copies 
was sent to the author at his home. He proudly ex- 
hibited it to a friend who was calling who looked it 
over and said, “I see you have dedicated it ‘to the 
wife of my youth.’ How many wives have you had?” 
General Wallace replied, “Why, you know I have 
had only one.” But seeing the point made by the 
friend that the dedication as he had written it per- 
mitted a misunderstanding, he changed it to read 
“To the wife of my youth who still abides with me.” 
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I searched the book stores for twenty years for a 
copy of “Ben Hur” with the abridged dedication, 
but without success and without ever seeing a copy. 
I told the story about a year ago in a talk I made 


Wilbur Macey Stone’s book room at his home showing the 
frieze of alphabetic prints along the upper part of the wall 


before a woman’s club in my home town and a few 


days later I was presented with the long sought vol-. 


ume. One of the ladies present had discovered it in 
her library and did me the kindness to send it to me. 

The printing craftsman who is a book collector, 
as he goes along will desire to add well printed con- 
temporaneous volumes to his library just for the 
reason that they are well printed. Most of us are not 


able to buy all the volumes turned out by Rogers, - 


Updike, Nash, Goudy, Cleland and the others who 
are doing the beautiful work of the present, but we 
can buy some of them as they are produced with a 
centainty that they will never depreciate in monetary 
value. It makes me sad sometimes when I think of 
the price at which I could have bought the Kelmscott 
books at the time they were issued. There were only 


Little books and bigger books are all classified 


fifty-three titles in all, each in a limited edition and 

every year sees them gradually rising in value. 
The printing craftsman collector will desire to 

possess specimens of the work of the early printers. 


Reading only the newspaper accounts of the auction 
sales, he may have the idea that great sums of money 
will be required to encompass his desire in that di- 
rection. Quite the contrary is true. Should he select 
Valdarfer, in Italy, in the fifteenth century in his list 
of desirables, for instance, and at the same time set 
his heart upon securing a copy of the first edition 
of “Boccaccio,” printed by Valdarfer, it is true that 
he will need at least $5,000 for the venture. But if 
he is content with simply a good specimen of Val- 
darfer’s work and will bide his time, he can prob- 
ably obtain it eventually for something like $40 
or $50. Should he require a copy of the Fust and 
Schoeffer Bible he might need $25,000, but if some- 
thing less rare from the same press would be accept- 
able I would expect him to buy it for in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 or less. Aldus’s famous “Hypneroto- 


A corner, showing part of work bench 
where Mr. Stone binds some of his books 


machia” usually brings about $1,000 when it comes 
up for sale, but many beautiful Aldus books are sold 
at prices ranging from $5 to $25. Specimens of the 
work of the Elzevirs can be bought for from $2 up. 
Such famous printers as Plantin, Froben and Es- 
tienne are represented in numberless collections at 
prices ranging from $5 to $10. 

The collector needs to keep in mind the fact that 
many famous books have been issued in facsimile. No 
reputable dealer would sell a book that was a fraud, 
but such frauds are continually perpetrated by those 
outside the regular bookselling profession. 

All the above relates to collecting from the eco- 
nomic angle. The true collector will have a depart- 
ment in his library which represents no expenditure 
at all. In it will be found broadsides, posters, circu- 
lars and other bits of printed matter, each with a 
distinction of its own, that come to him in the or- 
dinary routine. I have a friend who for many years 
has made it a rule to save the issues of daily news- 
papers in which are announced great events. Such a 
collection costs practically nothing. 
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The craftsmanship of the early typefounders 


By Douctas C. McMurtrie 


THE author is an authority on types and type making. He 
has a remarkable collection of books and broadsides on the 
subject, including works otherwise unknown in America. 


HE invention of printing, as we ordinarily re- 

gard it, was the invention of movable types. 

Inked impressions on paper of letters and il- 
lustrations engraved in reverse had been known for 
many years previous. The man to whom has been 
awarded the credit for the invention of printing was 
really the first type founder. The latest researches 
seem to indicate that his first types were made by the 
standard process of casting in sand from wooden 
models. Later lead matrices were used, the casting 
square was developed, and still later came the matrix 
driven with a steel punch and types cast from this 
matrix in a hand mold. 

The steel punch which was engraved by hand was the 
vital feature in all typefounding up until about forty 
years ago, when the engraving machine was invented. 
No beautiful printing can be produced without beau- 
tiful types and a punch-cutter of genius was essential 
to their creation. In the fifteenth century most print- 
ers cut their own types, but about 1530 printers 
with a special talent for punch-cutting began to de- 
vote their efforts to that function exclusively and to 
sell punches, or strikes from their punches, to other 
printers. Most “typefoundries” during the sixteenth 
century sold very little type, but did most of their 
business in matrices, the printers casting their own- 


supply of type as required. 
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Figure | . 
The type founder, as shown by Jost Amman 


The most distinguished of these sixteenth century 
punch cutters was Claude Garamond, who has lately 
received so much publicity, due to the revival of his 
types. Another less known but no less talented artist 
was Robert Granjon of Paris and Lyons, who cut 
most of the good italic types used during his time in 
France, Holland, and Germany. As a matter of fact 


there is little contemporary evidence pointing to 
Garamond as having cut italics to go with his roman 
alphabets. We find Plantin, for example, buying 
punches or matrices for roman types from Gara- 


far fon trtil faut quan revere 
Ldmpressiore pour fa CRUE, 


Figure 2 
The founder, according to Thiboust 


mond and for italics from Granjon. The remarkable 
assortment of the foundry of Conrad Berner in 
Frankfurt am Main, as shown in his broadside speci- 
men of 1592, lists almost invariably roman by Gara- 
mond, italic by Granjon. 

In addition to being the leading cutter of italics, 
Granjon was the inventor of the first script type, 
made in imitation of the French handwriting of the 
day, and generally named “lettres de civilité,” be- 
cause it was used in printing a popular volume en- 
titled “La civile honesteté pour les enfans” by Gil- 
bert de Calviac, issued by Granjon at Lyons in 1557. 
As a reward for his invention, he received from Henry 
II a ten year’s patent on its use. 

Christopher Plantin, the renowned printer of Ant- 
werp, did not concern himself with letter design or 
punch-cutting, but drew on the talent of many punch- 
cutters in supplying his office with types. Francois 
Guyot and Aimé Tavernier were two whom he dealt 
with in the early years of his career. Later he dealt 
with Garamond, Granjon, Hautin and Guillaume le 
Bé, the latter being the engraver of the Hebrew types 
used in Plantin’s famous Polyglot.Bible. Granjon 
evidently resided some time in Antwerp while cutting 
types for Plantin. Another punch-cutter who worked 
for him was Henri du Tour. 

These punch-cutters, as is clearly evident, shared 
almost none of Plantin’s fame. An even more flagrant 
example of misplaced credit concerns the Elzevirs. 
We speak of “Elzevir” type when there is really no 
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Figure 3 
Casting and finishing types 


such thing. Critics have praised the beauty of types 
in the Elzevir editions, but the Elzevirs had no part 
in creating those types. Most of them were designed 
and cut by that great artist Christopher van Dyck, 
a name almost unknown in printing history. 

The most usual way for a punch-cutter’s name to 
be perpetuated was as a designation of a type size. 
Thus in Germany and Holland a type size was named 
after Garamond. In Germany a large type was called 
Sabon, after Jakob Sabon, a punch cutter who be- 
came the head of the Egenolff-Berner foundry at 
Frankfurt. Gaillard was also probably named after 
a punch cutter. As is known most other type sizes 
took their names either from approximate descrip- 
tions of their relative sizes, or from the titles of well- 
known books first printed with them. Examples of 
the first practice are found in Mittel, Gros Texte, 
Petit Romain, and so forth; of the latter in St. 
Augustin, Cicero, Brevier, and the like. 

During the seventeenth century, foundries flour- 
ished cr languished according to whether or not they 
had a competent punch-cutter on their staff. The 
leading founders designated themselves on their speci- 
mens as “Schrifft-Schneider und Schrifftgiesser” 
(type cutter and type founder), while others bought 
strikes from some well-known punch cutter, and 
operated as typefounders only. 

We should never forget that it was the genius of 
a single punch-cutter that redeemed English print- 
ing from the depths to which it had fallen in the 
seventeenth century. William Caslon made a contrib- 
ution to printing that has made all Anglo-Saxon 
printers forever his debtors. 


Figure 4 
Interior of a German foundry, 1762 
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The Enschedé foundry at Haarlem boasted in all 
its type specimens of having the services of the “in- 
comparable Fleischmann,” a celebrated punch-cut- 
ter, originally from Niirnberg. John Michael Fleisch- 
mann was not a genius as a type designer, but he 
must have been a very skillful technician. Among his 
other achievements may be noted the cutting in 1737 
of “Non Plus Ultra,” at the time the smallest type 
ever produced. 

The punch-cutter had one energetic and pictur- 
esque champion in the person of Simon Pierre Four- 
nier, generally known as Fournier le Jeune. His older 
brother inherited a foundry with a remarkable collec- 
tion of punches and matrices created by the best 
typefounders in France. The younger brother start- 
ed in “at scratch” without a punch or matrix to his 
name. In 1766, after 29 years of work, he claimed 
his foundry was unique, in that it was the work of a 
single artist, Fournier himself having cut every 
punch, struck and justified every matrix, and made 
many of the molds. There was much justice in this 
claim, for he had one of the best foundries in Europe. 
He issued a number of charming specimens, and 
wrote several treatises on printing and typefound- 
ing. He was the inventor of the typographic point 
system, and had a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of modern music types. He also made a great 
contribution to the development and intelligent use 
of typographic ornaments. 

With John Baskerville we are introduced to a de- 
signer of types who was not himself a punch-cutter, 
and the same is true of Bodoni, most of whose types 
were cut for him by the Amorettis. 

The technique of punch-cutting and typefounding 
did not change much between 1460 and 1860, a 
period of 400 years. The former process is rather 
graphically illustrated by the insert shown here. First 
was cut a counter punch which determined the in- 
ternal outline of the letter. This was hardened and 
driven into the end of a punch of soft steel. The 
external outlines of the letter were then cut on this 
with a graver and a file, and the punch was then 
hardened by tempering. 

The finished punch was driven by blows of a mallet 
into a block of copper, which was then accurately 
squared up or “justified.” This matrix, placed 
against the casting aperture of the mold was used to 
form the types. It is apparent that many matrices 
or “strikes” could be made from one punch. It is 
this, for example, that made possible the widespread 
use of Garamond’s types throughout several coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The hand mold also changed very little in form or 
design. The metal was poured from a ladle and forced 
into the aperture and against the matrix by a deft 
jerk of the hand. The type came out with the jet 
attached. This was broken off and the feet of the 
type planed smooth. The bevel on the sides of the 
letters which exceeded the width of the body, was 
then rubbed off on an abrasive stone, usually by wom- 
en employees of the foundry. 

The first representation of a type founder was in 
Jost Amman’s “book of trades,” which appeared in 
1568. This has been shown often, but it may be worth 
repeating as Fig. 1. The next illustration known to 
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rE Pe bah re O Me N Dp wh N View of an anctent type foundry show- 


: ing craftsmen engaged in the various pro- 
cesses of punch-cutting — the art vital to the production of beautiful types. This insert planned by 


Douglas C. MceMurtrie and contributed to the Craftsman number of the American Printer by the 
Condé Nast Press of Greenwich, Connecticut. Explanation of details on the reverse of this sheet. 


The plate overleaf is reproduced from the section 
on type founding in the “Encyclopedie Methodt- 
gue” issued during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. It was explained as follows: 


Upper Part of Plate: Punch-cutting, showing the 
interwor of a shop containing a forge 
Fig. 1 The workman who forges the punch 


Fig. 2 The workman who strikes the counter-punch 
in the steel of the punch itself 


Fig. 3 The workman who cuts the outer contour of 
the punch 


Lower Part of the Plate 
Fig. 1. Counter-punch of the letter B 


Fig. 2. The punch after being struck with the coun- 
ter-punch 

Fig 3. Completed punch viewed from the bottom of the 
letter 

Fig. 4. The same punch viewed from top of the letter 

Fig. 5. Hand anvil, provided with two set screws, in 


the opening of which is a punch ready to be 
stamped 


Fig. 6. Square for dressing the face of the Ere 


standing on an oil stone 
Fig. 7. Same with a punch in angle of the square 


Fig. 8. Oil stone used for dressing punches, mounted 
in a wooden base 
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me was a rather confused copper plate to illustrate 
a poem on printing, originally written in Latin by 
C. L.Thiboust in the early years of the eighteenth 
century and published in French translation in 1754. 
In the inscription above it (Fig. 2), the author re- 
minds us it is the art of the founder which commands 
our admiration of beautiful printing. 


In addition to a full statement of the processes, he 
gives an excellent engraving of the interior of a 
foundry, shown as Fig. 4. Another view of a foundry, 
by the eminent engraver C. van Noorde, was shown 
as a folding plate in the back of the 1768 type speci- 
men book of the Enschedé foundry reproduced here 
as Fig. 5. 


Figure 5 
Interior of the Enschedé foundry 


Moxon, in his “‘Mechanick Exercises” described 
in 1688, the arts of punch-cutting and typefounding 
in considerable detail. These were always regarded 
as secret crafts, to be passed on from father to son, 
and jealously guarded from outsiders. They were 
also fully described by Fournier in 1766 in his 
“Manuel Typographique.” A remarkably graphic 
demonstration of these arts is given in the “Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique,” which appeared in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. From this the insert in this 
issue on punch-cutting is reproduced, as is also the 
view of the casting, metal mixing, jet-breaking and 
rubbing processes shown as Fig. 3. 

Typefounding was also described by Halle in his 
compendium of trades published at Berlin in 1762. 
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Figure 6 
Type foundry equipment in 1740 


In 1740, Gessner described the processes of type- 
founding, and attempted to show them all on one 
plate, which is reproduced as Fig. 6. Though rather 
involved, it is interesting historically. 

This article is really an appeal for a wider ap- 
preciation of the art of the punch cutter. Imagine 
the craftsman of earlier days engaged in cutting on 
the end of a steel punch an eight or ten point letter. 
Working in this difficult medium he had to visualize 
the effect the resulting type would give when printed 
on paper. Each letter of the alphabet had to key 
well in color with all the other letters. Each had to 
be uniform in size. Yet he had only a steady hand 
and a sure eye to guide him in his work. 

Recall also that each size was almost an independent 
design. Though preserving the same general char- 
acteristics as the other sizes, each alphabet had so 
to be cut as to give satisfactory printing results 
with the inks, the papers, and the presses available 
at that time. 

When we admire, therefore, a typographic mas- 
terpiece of the past, let us think not only of the 
printer who arranged the types intelligently, and did 
the presswork with care, but also of the far more 
painstaking work of the probably unknown punch- 
cutter who was responsible for the perfection of each 
individual type with which the book was composed. 
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Binding the craftsmen number 


COPY of the 1924 Craftsmen Number of THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER will be especially bound and 
presented to the Grolier Club. The binding of the 
volume will be planned by David Silve and the bind- 
ing will be done by the Baylis Bindery, New York. 
It is assumed that most of the readers of THE 
AMERICAN Printer will have their copies bound for 
permanent preservation. 
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Must we always copy the classics P 


An inquiry regarding printing standards, based on the raptd advance of modern art 
By J. M. Bow es 


Just when American printers are doing some of the best 
printing in the history of the craft in America and wm the 
midst of a revival of the classic typography of the early 
centuries of printing, Mr. Bowles (who is president of the 
Stowaways and a student of art and printing since the 
Eighteen Nineties) rises and asks an iconoclastic question. 


Taft tells of how worried he was by news- 
paper criticisms when he first took public 
office, by those solemn ass, ea-cathedra deliverances 
with which readers of editorials are familiar, and of 
how he cured himself one day by suddenly thinking 
that probably they were written by a man sitting in 
a hall bedroom with his hat on. 
This is not an editorial. It is not even a criticism. 
I am only asking questions, and I have no intention 
of trying myself any. of the experiments described 
on the following pages, but there is no doubt that 
the whole state of the art of printing is being ques- 
tioned. It is being asked, Must we forever copy the 
classics? Must we eternally play variations on old 
themes? In printing are there no new songs for us 
to sing? If not, why not? 
Printing is not an art, unless it takes its place 


: LL criticism is one man’s opinion. Ex-president 


| Portrait ) 


Vous vintes en ce cadre et n’en partites pas... ! 
Le Temps allait changeant ses décors de theatre, 
Et, comme un temple vide, aurite de ses pas, 
Résonnait prés de yous la pendule d’albatre... 
Ceux qui yous attendaient s’en furent vieillement 
Par la Route des jours, de Toussaints jalonnée, 
Et vous restates la, dans l’oubli des années, 
De lombre de jadis aux plis des yétements. 
Tombé l’Empire, avec les Epaules tombantes! ; 
Et! Air du Val d’ Andorre, et Le Pas des Lanciers! 


For some reason the use of the ugly, old fashioned condensed lower- 
case letter for the title, “Portrait,” on this page seems right. It may 
be because the type is of the same period as the hoopskirt in the pic- 
ture. You never can tell. From “‘Friperies,’’ a recent French book. 
Typography by Coulouma, Paris. Courtesy of E. Weyhe, New York 


with painting, sculpture and architecture, and is 
judged by the same standards. There is a modern 
art in music, painting, sculpture, literature. Why not 
in printing? 

Every age has expressed itself through a special 
phase of each of the arts. Prehistoric men had 
artists among them, men with sensitive eyes and 
sensitive hands, as is proven by the crude but simple 
and beautiful drawings of animals on the walls of 
caves in France; crudeness never was in any age a 
bar to beauty. Every age has had its distinctive 
art, and there is no reason why ours should be an 
exception, there having been none so far. More than 
that, the only art that has survived has been that 
which has expressed the spirit of the age in which it 
was done. 

Is it possible that this age has nothing new to say 
in printing? Or is printing a slowly moving art like 
architecture and furniture? But even in architecture, 
an art petrified by the ages, there has been a new 
form evolved out of sheer necessity—a flower has 
sprung from gross materialism, the art of the sky- 
scraper. Europeans of taste have acclaimed the 
architecture of our high buildings as a new form 
and a beautiful one, particularly in the mass—a 
group of skyscrapers seen from a distance, say, from 
New York harbor at twilight, when the hardness of 
American life is softened. 

I do not see a similar movement in printing. Is 
it on account of the rigidity, the inelasticity of the 
process? Must we wait for some revolutionary 
change in the method. by which the printed sheet is 
produced? 

It is singular that, since the Gutenberg Bible, 
practically no fundamental change has been made 
in printing methods. The book being printed this 
week from movable type is being produced in prac- 
tically the same way as was the earliest book. Each 
page is a mosaic of solid bits of metal, more or less 
painfully put together, whether by hand or by the 
mechanism of the type-setting machine, with the only 
difference that, if done on the linotype, the bits of 
metal are somewhat larger than those used by Guten- 
berg. . 

This clumsy mass is then fastened into a large 
and still more clumsy mass of metal, or rather com- 
plicated mass of metals, called the printing press. 

A poor, helpless, thin sheet of paper, large or 
small, but which always seems unworthy of being the 
object, the ultimate of all this noise and trouble, is 
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then laid by human or by mechanical fingers upon 
the mass of tightly locked little metal mosaics, over 
which a thin film of ink has been spread. 

Then, by sheer weight and pressure, usually ac- 
companied by a great roar and clatter, wholly dis- 
proportionate to the end achieved, the film of pig- 
ment is transferred from the mass of little metals 
to the thin and helpless sheet of paper. 

Surely, when you come to think of it, a great waste 
of energy, money and force merely to make black 
marks on pieces of white paper. 

It may be said in rebuttal by the attorney for the 
defense that neither has the process of making an 
etching plate, nor the form of the etching press, 
changed in these hundreds of years, but the simile 
is not parallel; the etching plate, even if coated with 
a thin film of steel, does not stand up under thou- 
sands of impressions, as do printing types, which 
wear very slowly and very slightly, and the etching 
press is not associated with quantity production as 
is printing. Etching is not a business, or a manu- 
facture; printing is. I can think of no mechanical 
process which has advanced so little as printing. 

The modernists in art have begun to take up 
printing seriously. They find the present day types 
too formal, too stiff, too smoothly round, too sharp, 
too deliberately and too consciously graceful, too 
cold, too direct—too up-and-down (if, as Hermione 
says, you get what I mean). They object to a cer- 
tain cold perfection. 

“The edges of the letters are too hard.” They 
say this in particular of the large types made to be 
used in window cards and posters. In such work, 
especially when employed in connection with illus- 
trative or decorative designs in the modern manner, 
the edges should be softened. All this may sound 
idiotic, but we must remember that in return these 
young people find some of our points of view sense- 
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VINGT GRAVURES SUR BOIS PAR 
HERMANN-PAUL 


CHEZ U’IMPRIMEUR LEON PICHON 
5, Rue Christine, a Paris. 


Pichon, a printer of Paris, has done some 
excellent work along experimental lines 


less and our exclusive devotion to past standards 
illogical. They are approaching printing from an 
entirely different angle than ours; they would like 
to use it as an expressive art, one which they can 
use as freely as they do music, painting and sculp- 
ture—to mention only three mediums through which 
a man is able to convey his emotions to other men. 

The tiresome, the incessant, the eternal rectangu- 
lar page annoys them, bores them beyond endurance. 

Our printed pages “lack irregularity,’ which 
sounds absurd, but on the other hand, irregularity 
has never been a bar to beauty in any of the other 
arts, any more than crudeness. Why should it in 
printing? That is, of course, if we admit that print- 
ing is an art. 


I. LE FAIBLE VERLAINE 


Lentant trop grand, l'enfant mal dé- 
cidé a Vhomme, plein de secrets et 
plein de menaces, 


Le vagabond & longues enjambées qui 
commence, Rimbaud, et qui s’en va 
de place en place, 


Two pages facing from “Verlaine” by Paul Claudel, printed by Coulouma, 
a Argenteuil. Woodcut by Lhote. Courtesy of E. Weyhe, New York 
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In other words, the laws of printing are being 
questioned, as are all other laws. Printers are be- 
coming restless. They are beginning to look around 
for printing done not in the Eighteenth Century 
manner, nor in the Fifteenth Century manner, no 


TRIANGLE 


SEVENTH AVE. BET. 11TH & PERRY STS. 
KATHLEEN KIRKWOOD, DIRECTOR. 


THE LAUGHTER OF THE GODS ! 
IN THREE ACTS* BY LORD DUNSANY 
AND TWO OWNIE-ACT PLAYS ; 


THE COMING OF JIM 


BY ELFRIDA & CLARENCE DERWENT 


RENO-VATED 


BY JONN MILTON HAGEN 
SUMMER. MEMBERSHIP 25 CTS. TELEPHONE: WATKINS 1927 


SUMMER. ADMISSION: $1.10 


CURTAIN AT 9:15 


The top line of this small poster for the Triangle Theatre, New 
York, illustrates—in the original, not very well in this small re- 
production—one effect thought desirable occasionally by modern 
art printers, a heavy letter with a softened or irregular edge. 
They are tired of the sharp, hard, clean cut edges of all our faces. 
The type is Publishers Gothic. When the smaller sizes of this 
type are printed on smooth paper a curious “fuzzy” edge is pro- 
duced by the oil in the ink. The poster was designed by Luther 
E. Widen, and printed by the Graphic Press, New York 


matter how perfect, but in the manner of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

They assert that printing can yet be made a flex- 
ible, a fluid art, that the printed page can suggest 
humor if the text is humorous, at least as easily and 
as well as humor is often suggested in music. 

Bruce Rogers’ title page for Joseph Herge- 
sheimer’s “Presbyterian Child” is an excellent exam- 
ple of quiet humor in typesetting, with its stiff, too 
upright Scotch (Presbyterian) “caps” and its sug- 
gestion in beautiful rule work of the outlines of a 
very Presbyterian stained glass window, always the 
antithesis of the picturesque, colorful, almost sen- 
suous glass of the Gothic cathedral. This is not say- 
ing that Mr. Rogers set out to do a humorous title 
page, but there is humor there, even if it may not be 
deliberate. 

Again, these pesky modernists point out that all 
our “good” types are all practically of the same 
weight—all gray in the mass. 

They submit that Vanity Fair, for instance, uses 
on its pages decorative designs by the best of the 
moderns, both here and in Europe, but that they are 
“lost” on account of the dull, weak, colorless and 
too small type used with them. They say that this 
type looks still worse opposite one of the splendid 
and beautifully printed reproductions of a painting 
or a piece of sculpture by one of the modern masters, 
and that the work of this periodical as a real patron 
of modern art thereby is to a great extent nullified. 

When a modern printer, an experimental printer, 
is presented with the problem of making a type page 
in an up-to-date periodical, for instance, which will 
balance a design by Picasso or one of the cubists on 
a page opposite, he usually fails, for lack of proper 
types in the market. Yet his problem is as real and 


as legitimate as the now easy balancing of a page 
composed in one of our beautiful classic faces oppo- 
site a reproduction of an old Florentine wood-cut. 
This because our best types are all based on pure 
form, classical models. 

So when Mr. Egmont Arens, for example, wishes 
to balance a drawing by William Gropper in his 
“Playboy” magazine at his “Flying Stag Press,” he 
is absolutely forced to resort to a “freak” type. 
(Perhaps one way out would be to pass a law com- 
pelling all artists to design only in the manner of 
Fifteenth Century wood-cuts). And when Mr. George 
Illian wants a heavy black mass in the center of an 
insert for THe American Printer (see his Assyrian 
page in the present issue) he abandons all the well- 
known and respectable “families” and uses the new 
Cooper of outlandish weight and letter proportions, 
if judged by classical standards. 

There is a reason when an artist who designs a 
striking, a picturesque poster, insists upon putting 
in his own lettering. I used to think differently. 
Freakish and crude though the lettering may be, it 
is apt to be at least of the same “color” as the 
rest of the design and the forms are more likely to 
fit into the composition as a whole than if a pro- 
fessional “letterer” had been employed to put in the 
character, or a type of classic perfection had been 
used. 

However, there is no rule which applies to all 
cases. If the design happens to be in the true spirit 
of the Renaissance, it will cry aloud for a Renais- 
sance letter of the utmost purity of form. There 
would be in this case no difficulty in finding a type 
face that will be just the thing. Whereas if the 
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A Cubist (?) title page from Italy. See text on page 78 
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poster is a modern one, done in the spirit of this cen- 
tury rather than in that of the middle ages, the 
artist should do the lettering himself, because there 
are practically no printing types, or for that mat- 
ter, accepted letter forms, which fit in with designs 
done in this mode. 

The state of printing today is to the advanced 
observer as though all the painters, sculptors and 
musicians of the world had continued to follow the 
old masters in those arts and we had no modern 
schools, instead of a live and solidly established one 
in each of them. Is as though we had no Van Gogh, 
no Matisse, no Cézanne in painting; in sculpture no 
Bourdelle, no Archipenko; and in music no Stra- 
vinsky, no Respighi, and no Ravel. 

We printers are being criticized mercilessly for 
our meek and unquestioning adherence to the old 


LE MONDE 
a EAU 


MUMERO SPECIAL | 


LITTERATURE 
2 SPORTIVE : 


An example from Italy of letters with broken—even, 
in the top lines, hairy edges—but not bad consid- 
ered as a whole—that is, if you like the modern stuft 


repressive rules. ‘The young modernists claim it is 
ridiculous to print an essay by Gertrude Stein in 
any of our safe and sane, accepted types, and are 
quite oblivious to the opinion that it is ridiculous to 
print anything of Gertrude Stein’s at all. 

There is a very distinctive decorative art of to- 
day. It is true that in most of these designs the two 
sides do not match, but they are decorative, never- 
theless, and it does seem at times as though there 
should be a use for them in books if they could be 
printed with types which would as perfectly blend 
with the weight and color and spirit of the design 
as does the type in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 
a page of which so perfectly balances the wood- 
cut set in or opposite it that the color seems to flow 
freely back and forth from one to the other. 


: Tupootantfe tetngen 
-—— Foltitheift bee Bitdungaverbantdes der 
Doutfehon Buchdructer (Sih Leipzig) 
Of Falyegang /Sinftes Goft / Mai 1094 


The Germans have it easy when they want to give 
type support to one of the heavy modern designs. 
They simply condense one of their black letter faces 


Some of us like the best work of all periods, in- 
cluding all schools and all ages; we even have the 
temerity to enjoy the art of our own day. The 
modern painters and sculptors have penetrated the 
galleries of the most conservative dealers. As busi- 
ness men, the dealers have been compelled to carry 
their wares. We should have some modern printing 
types, or else we should banish from the field of book 
and other typographic decoration the decorative de- 
signer of today who works in the manner of his age. 

Why should only printers rebel against change? 
Look at music. Jazz is creeping into our concert 
halls, into our symphony programmes. It has been 
called America’s contribution to music. George 
Gershwin’s “Symphony in Blue” (you all know the 
dancing “blues”) was given at Carnegie Hall last 
season with quite a large orchestra conducted by 
Paul Whiteman and with Gershwin at the piano— 
before an audience that filled every seat and left 
several hundred standing. There can be artistic Jazz ; 
there can be artistic anything. (This remark does 
not apply to jazz over the radio.) * 

The tendency of an imposing group in the plastic 
and the pictorial arts, in literature and in music is 
toward the abstract. Is abstract printing within the 
range of possibilities? Again—if not, why not? There 
is no use discussing whether it is desirable or not, 
for if it comes it will come, and nothing can stop it. 
In the “fine” arts, with an ideal so elusive, artists 
admit they are experimenting ; groping. May one ex- 
periment and grope in DEE or in our art is a 
certain rigidity of form a “without which nothing?” 


*Note by the author—By the way, its young defenders ob- 
ject to the fact that the word jazz is used to cover all forms of 
syncopated rhythm. It seems that jazz is only one of these 
forms and not one of the most important. 
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We have disintegration in painting and dissonance 
in music, both fully recognized, though the heathen 
rage, and wonderful and beautiful effects have been 
obtained through both. Are disintegration and dis- 
sonance legitimate in printing? 


VON DER 
NICHTIGKEI 
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LEBENS 


us der Nacht der Bewuftlofigkeit 
zum Leben erwacht findet der Wille fich als Individuum, in einer 
end- und granzenlosen Welt, unter zahllosen Individuen, alle 
firebend, leidend, irrend; und wie durch einen bangen Traum 
eilt er zurtick zur alten Bewuftlofigkeit. — Bis dahin jedoch find 
! feine Wiinfche granzenlos, {eine An{priiche uner{chépflich, und 
jeder befriedigte Wunfch gebiert einen neuen. Keine auf der 
Welt mégliche Befriedigung kénnte hinreichen, fein Verlangen 
zu ftillen, feinem Begehren ein endliches Ziel zu fetzen und den 


A modern German book page by the Gutenberg Press at Frankfort. 
Initial by Albert Windisch. Courtesy of E. Weyhe, New York 


Is our present work in printing spontaneous, gay, 
expressive? Is it free? The art of the moderns often 
is. Have we anything in printing to compare with 
the “Chauve Souris” in the theater, with “Cog d’Or” 
at the opera? Is printing a live or a dead art? 

Is it true that in printing the finest work has 
already been done and that all we can hope to do is 
to emulate our superiors and to follow meekly in the 
footsteps of the great masters? 

It is possible that in printing we may be in a rut, 
a very fine and beautiful rut, but still a rut. The 
world did not end with the Renaissance; perhaps the 


CET OUVRAGE, DESSIDS ET TEXTE 
A €Té, D'UN BOUT A LAUTRE, 
GRAVE DANS LE BOIS 


The above letter was cut on wood by P. E. Vibert, the French artist, 
for the text to accompany a series of his woodcuts. He used it in 
large solid pages and it looks well in the mass, being at the same 
time dignified and picturesque; and it, of course, balances in weight 
the heavy lines in his designs. It is undoubtedly the expression of a 
man who could find no type to give him what he wanted. There are 
many other artists who feel the same way about present day type 
faces. From the colophon of “Mort de l’Amour” by Jean Moreas, 
with woodcuts by Vibert. Courtesy of E. Weyhe, New York 


art of the book did not end with the masters of the 
fifteenth century. 

A word should be said about my illustrations. 
They were difficult to find, and when found, difficult 
to condense into the few that these pages will hold. 
For instance, I have no space in which to show ex- 
amples of certain strange essays in type arrange- 
ment—a volume of Mallarmé in which, occasionally, 
there is but one line on a page, in which type page 
size and page measure are absolutely disregarded. 
There is no type page size, there is only a paper 
page size, and lines and words that need emphasis 
are really emphasized so that he who runs as he reads 
cannot miss them—they are set in large capitals— 
while passages that should be read pianissimo are set 
in five point. Ridiculous, yet there is an idea here, 
from the standpoint of an author or a printer who 
does not give a darn about the ethics of book-mak- 
ing as now known. 

How can I make it plain that I do not present 
these illustrations as examples to be followed? They 
are merely records of experiments, some by revolu- 
tionists, if you will, while some are merely playing 
with type, done with tongue in cheek. But they all 
express dissatisfaction with current standards. 

In gathering them I have come across many that 
are dull, senseless—experiments which should never 
have reached the press, and I have come across little 
periodicals in various languages so wild as to sug- 
gest house organs for insane asylums, but new move- 
ments have to feel their way and birth is always pain- 
ful and sometimes attended by convulsions. 

In the cubist movement in painting and sculpture 
even the component parts of the human body are 
reduced to cubes or sections formed by cubes. This 
influence affects the title page of a book by Mussolini 
shown on page 76. Some of the modernist printers 


Lettre d’une jolie femme 
a un monsieur passéiste 


EEEREEE ceeeseaeaaeeaacacacaceeseacceadezedad 
baisers + — X + + caresses + fraicheur 


= 
beauté élégance 3o00 frs. par mois 
+-+—-xX 4+ - + bague rubis 8000 
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sures Demain chez 
toi Je suis. serieuse- 
dévouée Tendresses 


An experiment in “expressionist” typography by Marinetti, the leader 
of the Italian futurists. The idea is to make the type express the 
character of the subject matter of the text, which in this case is 
a letter from a jolie lady to a gentleman, asking for money. Note 
the long drawn out “‘dear’” (cher), by means of the string of “‘e’s” 
across the top of the composition, and the beauté and elégance balanc- 
ing the 5000 francs and the rubies (8000 francs) on the other side of 
the center ‘“‘cap” R. Marinetti is the leader of all the Italian futurists— 
painters, sculptors, writers, composers. In one of his orchestras are 
police whistles, cow bells, rattles, automobile horns and other inhuman 
devices. One can never tell just how serious Marinetti is. From the 
German periodical, ‘““Querschnitt.” Courtesy of E.Weyhe, New York 


evidently can obtain the weight, the solidity, the 
‘squareness” they desire only by using types which 
violate all the accepted canons of respectability and 
have been quite without the pale for many years. 
Some of them hark back to what we have commonly 
been considering the dark age of printing in America 
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—the Civil War period. Among them we find the fat 
extended letter with alternating very thick and very 
thin strokes. Others are the other extreme, the ultra 
condensed. It would not surprise me, who am so hard- 
ened to modernist experiments in all the arts, to 
come across some young enthusiast who has redis- 


A modern German type letter 


covered and is getting surprising and very up-to- 
date effects with that horror of horrors, “rustic” 
type, much in vogue about the time of the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition, in which the letters 
were formed by logs, limbs of trees and branches 
laid in different positions and angles. The experi- 


ments which have been made in our day are not prom- 
ising, but is there any reason why they should not 
continue to be made? 

There is what might be called a tendency toward 
a desire to paint with types, so difficult it is to de- 
scribe a movement as yet without cohesion or defini- 
tion and so widely scattered over the globe are its 
component parts. But despite the fact that they are 
working independently, the students in the typo- 
graphic l’Ecole Estienne, in Paris, who are experi- 
menting along these lines, are aiming at the same ob- 
jective as the publisher of a little literary and art 
magazine in Arizona, who has put forth recently 
some daring excursions of this character. 

I do not know whether type designers and type 
founders could produce these effects—types to paint 
with—but in all other branches of human endeavor 
supply usually has found a way to meet demand. 


The De Vinne “ Brilliants” 


About a little book set up and printed in microscopic types 


By Wiipur Macety STONE 


tive animal. Also, with his habit of collecting, 

he early developed a love of the unusual and 
unique. Prominent in his primitive gatherings the 
diminutive had an adored place. The Kyloe cow 
and the Shetland pony were beloved by our ancestors 
and the toy dog is a favorite today. The small boy’s 
collection of birds’ eggs is incomplete without a 
humming bird’s egg. Some are proud owners of pins 
with the Lord’s prayer engraved on the head. 

Since before Gutenberg and Caxton the booklover 
cherished the diminutive volume. Some of the most 
beautiful manuscripts of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries are not above three inches in height. 
Before the end of the fifteenth century numerous little 
books of devotion were issued from French and 
Italian presses. These were beautifully embellished 
with miniatures and initials in gold and colors. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wee books 
appeared like flocks of butterflies. These were on all 
possible subjects and in numerous languages, Latin 
predominating. It was not, however, until the nine- 
teenth century that those very diminutive toy books 
which one may hide under a postage stamp made 
their appearance. Then, for many successive years, 
almanacs in English, French and German were regu- 
larly issued, measuring not over three-quarters of 
an inch in height. Both illustrations and letterpress 
were engraved and the few copies which have sur- 
vived are much cherished by their fortunate owners. 

In the last decade of the last century, David 
Bryce and Son of Glasgow issued a series of minia- 
ture books printed from photo-mechanical plates. 
This series included a complete Bible only one and 
three-quarter inches high and containing nearly 900 
pages and many dainty illustrations. 

The bibliography of miniature books is quite ex- 


YROM his early history man has been an acquisi- 


tensive, but mostly in periodicals. Several small vol- 
umes have been devoted to the subject, especially in 
French and German, but one elaborate and beautiful 
one appeared in English in 1899. It was published 
in New York and was written by the late William 
Loring Andrews, a bibliophile of note. 

An interesting copy of one of the French volumes, 
which was written by Charles Nauroy and published 
in 1881, is the raison d@’étre for this present article. 
This volume was once owned by the late Edward H. 
Bierstadt, a New York booklover and collector. It 
was tastefully bound for him in three-quarters black 
morocco by the Club Bindery in 1899. Mr. Bierstadt 
was an early member of the Grolier Club and for 
some years its treasurer. He had an interesting col- 
lection of miniature books and this little French 
bibliography contains numerous check marks against 
items which he owned. But the outstanding feature 
of interest in this book is a description in Mr. Bier- 
stadt’s handwriting on some added leaves of the his- 
tory of the production of the first miniature book of 
distinction published in this country. This was the 
little volume entitled “Brilliants,” which took its 
name from the size of type in which it was printed. 

And now permit me to quote at length Mr. Bier- 
stadt’s story of the inception and history of “Bril- 
liants.” It begins with the title of the book as fol- 
lows: ‘Brilliants. A setting of humorous poetry in 
Brilliant types. New York: The De Vinne Press. 
mpcccLxxxvi.”” The book comprised 15 pages of 
preface by Mr. De Vinne and 96 pages of text. There 
were 500 copies on ordinary paper, 16 on hand-made 
paper, and two on Japan paper. 

Then Mr. Bierstadt proceeds to record the very 
interesting narrative of Brilliants: “The copies on 
ordinary and hand-made paper were all issued with 
edges trimmed and gilt and in flexible leather bind- 
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ings stamped with a Grolier pattern. The pages of 
these copies measure 56 by 40 mm. The two copies on 
Japan paper were issued uncut and unbound and 


ia 


De Vinne’s little book, “Brilliants,”’ actual size. Ordinary edition 


measured 61 by 43 mm. Of these two copies, one was 
presented to me and the other remained in the pos- 
session of the publisher. 

“T believe that ‘Brilliants’ owed its origin to 
several conversations which I had with Mr. Theodore 
L. De Vinne at different times previous to 1885. 
Among the subjects which engaged our attention at 
these conversations were the celebrated miniature 
editions of the classics published by Pickering and 
those of Didot and other French printers. Nothing 
was said, however, of any American imitation of 
their example until after the latter part of June or 
July, 1885, when Mr. De Vinne wrote to me express- 
ing his intention of printing a miniature book as a 
specimen of typography and asking me to suggest an 
appropriate subject for such a book. 

“After several conversations, he at length decided 
on a selection of humorous poetry as being of a char- 
acter more likely to be read than a work of more 
serious nature, especially when it was presented in so 
small a form, and I was intrusted with the task of 
making such a selection, the whole being subject to 
his approval. Later in the same month (July, 1885) 
I sent him a list of such poems as I thought worthy 
of reprinting, together with the books in which they 
were to be found, and from that list he made the final 
selection, only adding a few poems which he obtained 
from other sources. 

“The composition of the book was attended with 
many delays, having been several times laid. aside 
for months. The type itself had to be imported. 
After it was set up, electrotype plates were made 
and then it was closely examined for errors. At last 
the proofs were submitted to me for a final revision, 
and it then received a complete overhauling, one 
poem being cut out entirely and reset. It was then 
subjected to another long delay while waiting until 
Mr. De Vinne could find time to write the introduc- 
tion. This lasted for over a year, and it was not until 
October, 1888, that it reached the press. 

“Finally it was completed during the holidays of 
1888 and was distributed among the friends and cus- 
tomers of the publisher. 


“The original proof sheets from which I made the 
corrections are still in my possession, besides a 
dummy which was made up while the binding was 
under consideration. 

SA pri 19, 1889. h oH BZ 

Some five years ago Mr. De Vinne passed on to 
join the typothete of the celestial city, where he 
surely has an honored place. His Japan paper copy 
of “Brilliants” does not seem to have been included 
in the sale of his library, which occurred at Ander- 
son’s in January, 1920. But the Bierstadt Japan 
paper copy, bound in levant morocco by Brad- 
street’s, was sold with Mr. Bierstadt’s other books 
at Bangs’ in April, 1897, and fetched $12. At that 
time it passed into the library of Edw. B. Holden, 
and after Mr. Holden’s death it was again sold in 
April, 1920, at the American Art Galleries for $31. 
Two copies of the ordinary edition were sold at the 
Bierstadt sale for $4.50 and $3 respectively. 

As a closing note, attention is directed to one 
other miniature volume, the smallest on record, and 
an American product. This is the minute Rubaiyat, 
issued in Cleveland by Mr. C. H. Meigs in 1900. 
The volume is less than one-third of an inch square, 
four copies being required to cover an ordinary post- 
age stamp. This wee book was, of course, printed 
from photo-mechanical plates and not from type. 
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Public exhibits of the inserts of thts number 


3 1923 the inserts that were a part of the Frank- 
lin Number were exhibited in many libraries and 
museums in America and Europe. The prints in this 
1924 Craftsmen Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
will be exhibited in the fall at the Graphic Arts De- 
partment of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, at the Public Library in Newark, N. J., at 
the Newberry Library in Chicago, at the Art Center, 
New York, at various branches of the New York 
Public Library, and at other public libraries and 
museums in America and Europe, arrangements for 
which will be made from time to time. Partial sets 
will be supplied printing schools and printing or- 
ganization headquarters. 
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Literary features of this number 


FEATURE of this 1924 Craftsmen Number of 
Tue American Printer supplementing the 
group of editorial inserts is the presentation in the 
text pages of articles by Messrs. Teague, Bowles, 
McMurtrie and others. 

One of the notable contributions of this kind is the 
monograph on William Blake, by Percy Grassby of 
Boston, inserted following page 58. In this thought- 
ful discussion of the famous printer and engraver, 
Blake, Mr. Grassby pays especial attention to 
Blake’s unusual methods of engraving and printing, 
which gives the monograph technical as well as liter- 
ary interest, and discusses a subject that has hereto- 
fore escaped the attention it deserves. The portrait 
of Blake is a two color wood cut by Grassby, and 
the page illustration is a zine photo-engraving. 
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EXHIBIT OF 
EDITORIAL INSERTS 
OF THE 1024 
CRAFTSMEN NUMBER OF 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
AUGUST 5. 1024 
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ARRANGED AND COMPILED BY 
EDMUND G. GRESS 
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Decorative device from Dibdin. Engraving by Powers. Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen 
Number of The American Printer by William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio 


To Ashur-bani-pal, King of 
the Assyrians, patron of art 
and letters, who six centur- 
ies before the Christian Era 
established a magnificent li- 
braryin his palace at Nineveh, 
this leaf is dedicated « Ashur- 
bani-pal, head of the world’s 
greatest kingdom, the scene of 
momentous eventsin the early 
Historic Age, printed with his 
own handsonclay tablets, and 
caused to be handed down to 
usancient records of great his- 
toric & scientific importance. 
This leaf designed by George 
Iilian and contributed to the 
1924 Craftsmen Number of 
The American Printer by the 
Publishers Printing Company 
New York 
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IN-THE-EARLY°-CENTVRIES OF THE 
CriRIS TAN ERA: PHERE-WAS-AT 
ROME GheAloLETPERER-OR 
SC OOO LETTERERS WHO-AD- 
ORNED THE ARCHES AND-COL 
VMNS-OF THE-ETERNAL CITY WITH 
Dey ily av VS CNV ER? CHAR: 
ACTERS.- GRACEFVL-IN “FORM AND 
DEHGHIRVE-IN-PROPORTION: “IT 
hO BHEDESIGNER OF THE-LEI- 
TERING-ON-THE-EIGHTEEN-HVN- 
PRED EARS OLD ANEL REPRO- 
DVCED ‘HERE - FROM -THE FAMOVS 
EMPEROR’ TRAJAN ~-COLVMN/-IN 
ROME,THAT-THIS-PAGE IS 
BEDILGATED. 


5660,.00000,0.0.00000,000060000 000000000000, 
Designed by W. P. ScHoonmaker, and contributed to the 1924 Cra 
of The American Printer by the Wm. F. Fert Co., Printers. PHILADELPHIA 
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Benedict was one of the world’s great Captains of Industry. And like 
all great enterprisers he won through utilizing the efforts of others. 
In picking his Abbots or the men to be “father’’ of each particular 
group, he showed rare skill. ‘These men learned from him and he learned 
from them. One of his best men was Cassiodorus, the man who 
evolved the scheme of thescriptorium. ‘“To study eight hours a day was 
not enough,” said Cassiodorus. “We should copy the great works of 
literature so that every monastery shall have a library as good as that 
which we have at Monte Cassino.’’ He himself was an expert pen- 
man, and he set himself the task of teaching the monks how to write 
as well as read. ““To write beautifully is a great joy to our God,” he 
said. Benedict liked the idea, and at once put it into execution. Cassi- 
odorus is the patron saint of every maker of books who loves his craft. 
The systematic work of the scriptorium originated in the brain of 
Cassiodorus, and he was appointed by Benedict to go from one mon- 
astery to another and inform the Abbot that a voice had come 
from God to Benedict saying that these precious books must 
be copied, and presented to those who would prize them. 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


This leaf, done in Benedictine Linotype Material, is dedicated to Cassiodorus, father of the Scriptorium, 
and is contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 
by The Beers Press, Inc., Edgar T. Beers, President, Trenton, N.J. 
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The man who made ‘‘Pi’’ famous 
Pi Shing, Chinese blacksmith and maker of movable types, about A.D. 1000 


Designed, cut in linoleum and printed by F. W. Shaefer of Tri-Arts Press, New York 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 


The honor of being the first inventor of movable 
types undoubtedly belongs toa Chinese blacksmith 
named Pi Shing, who lived about A. D. 1000, and 
printed books with them nearly five hundred 
years before Gutenberg cut his matrices at Mainz. 


Trey were made of plastic clay, hardened by fire 
after the characters had been cut on the soft sur- 
face of a plate of clay in which they were moulded. 
The porcelain types were then set up in a frame 
of iron partitioned off by strips, and inserted in a 
cement of wax, resin and lime to fasten them down. 
The printing was done by rubbing and when 
completed the types were loosened by melting the 
cement, and made clean for another impression. 


Tus invention seems never to have been devel- 
oped for any practical application in superseding 
block printing. The Emperor Ksnghi ordered 
about two hundred and fifty thousand copper 
types to be engraved for printing publications of 

the government, and these works are now 
highly prized for their beauty. 


From “The Middle Kingdom” 
by S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
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Piseal with the 6fas- 
oned page, 
Whence,© Hiseal, 
Hither come, 
From what dim scriptorium? 


_ Whoee the name that wrought thee thus, 
AmBbroee or (Theophilus, 

Bending, hrough the waning tig6e, 
O'er thy velfun scraped and white; 


C Weaving ‘twit thy rubric fines 


Sprays and feaves and quaint designe; 
Setting round thy border scrofed 
Bude of purple and of gofd? 


(_ AG !—a wondering brotherhood, 
Doubtless, by that artist stood, 
Raising o'er Hie careful waye 
Little choruses of praise ; 


(BHlad when hie deft Gand woufd paint 
ADtrife of Sathanac and Saint, 
Or in secret coian entwist 
Jeet of cloister Fumouriet. 


(_ Weft the worker earned te wage, 
Bending o'er the 6lasoned page! 
(Tived the Hand and tired the wit 
Eve the final Evplicit! 


C Not ae oure the books of ofd— 
(Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Mot acs oure the books of pore — 
Rowe of type; and nothing more. 


(_(Then a book wae etiff a Book, 
Were a wistful man might fook. 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating —Cike a Funan oul. 


C Jn that growt6 of day by day, 
Wen to fabour wae to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
(Co the patient page at fact; 


C Something that one stiff perceives 
Daguelp present in the feaves ; 
Something from the worker Cent; 
Something mute—Bbut efoquent! 
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Contributed to the 
Craftsman Number of the American Wrinter 

by the Hrabhorn Drees 

San Francisco 
IlCustration and initial fetter by Donald McKay 
Composition by Affred Brooke Kennedy 

Presework By 
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To the Calligraphers and Illuminators of Pre-Typographie Days 


Reproduction of a manuscript leaf from a book possibly written and illuminated about 1425 in a monastery near Mainz. The book manu- 
scripts of this monastery probably influenced Gutenberg in the design of his type face, plan of his pages, and decoration. This leaf, from 
the collection of Edmund G. Gress, is one of seven leaves obtained in Munich by Professor Otto F. Ege of the Cleveland School of Art 
Reproduced by the WALKER ENGRAVING Company, New York - Printed by Norman T. A. Munper & Company, Baltimore 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The cAmerican “Printer 


‘EE bonor the man who gave the world a great 
craft, Cypograpby; & a great book, the Zatin 
Bible of Forty=two lines. Che craft, since those 
memorable times of the mid=fFifteenth Century, 
bas trod the patbway of achievement in the com= 
panionshbip of the arts, sciences and professions. 


Illustration by Joseph Sanford. Courtesy Everett Currier. Engraved by Archie 

Griffin, Reliance Reproduction Company, New York. Contributed to the 1924 

Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by the U. T. A. School of Printing 
Tol G. McGrew, Superintendent, Indianapolis. 


JOHN GUTENBERG 


From a life-size portrait believed to have been painted shortly after Gutenberg’s death. 


Encraved and printed in four colors and contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of 

é y 9 4 £ 

The American Printer by Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Inc., of Long Island City, N.Y. 
/ A>) b jes (o) fe) 


To the Paper Makers of Early Times 


a The methods 
used in making paperduring the early centuries of the art are naturally 
vague after a lapse of over a thousand years. It is thought the Chinese 
originated the craft of papermaking as early as123 B.C.and that the art 
was introduced into Samarkand and Bagdad in the eighth century, 
spreading to Europe three centuries later. First into Spain, then Italy, 
thence to France and the Netherlands..... There was comparatively 
little use for paper before the invention of printing from movable types, 
and with the ushering in of this art the craft of the papermaker had its 
real impetus. It was during the incunabula period that the fabrication 
of paper developed into a very notable industry, and present day 
interest in old papermaking dates rather from the infancy of 


printing than from its history at a more ancient time. 


DARD HUNTER 


AB? 


Illustrations and copy from Dard Hunter’s “Old Papermaking.” Arrangement by Joseph Sinel. Typography 
by Howard N. King. Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by 
The York Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania 


To Erhard Ratdolt of Venice, the Craft’s first 
rule “twister,” and the first printer in Italy to 
simulate the decoration of manuscript books 
through the medium of typography. 


His master of early typography, 

whose work sparkles with black 

and white decorative design in 

the form of initials and borders, 

went from Augsburg to Venice 

about the beginning of the last 
quarter of the Fifteenth Century. His first book 
in Venice was a small quarto, a Calendarium. 
Other printers in Italy left blank spaces for ini- 
tials, which illuminators afterward filled in, but 
Ratdolt desiring to make his books complete 
when they left his hands had his initials and 
borders designed and cut on wood and printed 
them simultaneously with his types. He was 
rated high for his type founding. Ratdolt printed 
a few editions of classics and canon law, but to 
a larger extent he printed and published books 
of an educational character, the most remarkable 
of which was his edition of Euclid’s Geometry. 
This work contained more than four hundred 
wood engravings, and two hundred diagrams, in 


the making of which he bent rules to shape in | 


the manner of our own rule “twisters.” In 1486 
Ratdolt returned to Augsburg and there printed 
a specimen sheet of all the types he had made. 
Ratdolt’s name stands today among the elect, 
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THE GIUNTI 


PRINTERS DURING THE EARLY CENTURIES OF 
THE CRAFT IN ITALIAN CITIES 


HIS attractive emblem is the mark used by a family of celebrated printers which 
Loo in the early centuries of the craft in Italy. Luc-Antonio Giunta is the 
Italian form of the name of the founder of the family. The Latin form of his name 
was Lucas Antonius Junta; the surname is sometimes written de Giunta, or Zonta. 
Luc-Antonio printed in Venice, his first known production being dated 1482. He 
must have lived to a good old age, since his name appears in the Colophon of a book 
dated 1537. A monument to his memory was erected in the Dominican Church of 
St.John and St. Paul in Venice. Philip Giunta, who was his brother, established his 
“Press in Florence. An Italian biographer called Philip “the Coryphaeus [leader] of 


printers.” Bernard and Thomas Giunta were sons of Luc-Antonio and succeeded him 


Done in Cloister types and contributed to the 
1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by the 
Patteson Press, New York, Edmund Wolcott, Pres. 
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Uenice, romantic city of early printing 


Sketched and cut on wood by Frank H. Riley, 410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number 
of The American Printer by J. M. Bundscho, Inc., 58 East Washington Street and 10 East Pearson Street, Chicago 
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TO ALBRECHT DURER 


Illustrator 1471-1528 Engraver 


at Nuremberg (from a print in Dibdin) by 
CLARENCE PEARSON HorNUNG 
New York 


CPH 


Plates by The Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Company, Cleveland 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by The Artcraft Printing Co., Cleveland 
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@< THE PRINT SHOP PRIMEVAL 
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. BAédlus is widely known in printing lore for the 
reason that on the title page of a book printed by 
him at Paris, in 1510, was what is probably the first 
illustration of a typographic printing press. Jodocus 
Badius wasascholar,a Latin poet anda printer. He was 
born near Brussels. In 1495 he wasa corrector of the 
press at Lyons, and in 1502 established in Paris a print- 
ing office that he called “Prelum Ascensianum.” The 
illustration here is a drawing after a woodcut that ap- 
p24 peared ona Badius book in 1520, and pictures the first 
woman compositor. A daughter of Badius married 
Robert Estienne. The books by Badius reveal this 

: printer as one who was an honor to his craft. 


DEES MISTS SEIS S MEIES MRSTIANOO SEES MIS Meee Maange 


PS MEPS METS Muro Me WRI Oe Me 


Illustration (adapted from an old Badius volume) by Guido and Lawrence Rosa. Contributed to 
the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer, by the McGraw-Phillips Printing 
Company, Inc., Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 


SIMON DE ~ COLINES 


Printer of Beautiful Books 
mee e|N THE year 1520 4 privilege 


et ae typography. This book bore 
ay ent of Henri Estienne but the permit 
was issued to Simon de (olines, who had married 
Henri Estienne’s widow. 


“De (olines, maintaining the traditions of SKS 


his predecessor, surrounded himself with learned 
men. Tory did decoration and illustration for 
many of his volumes. He discarded the Gothi 
punches and matrices, adopted pocket size for- 
mats and employed ttalic characters. He con- 
tinued the education of the three sons of Henri 
Estenne, one of whom (the later famous ‘Robert) 
brought much glory to printing and publishing. 
When ‘Robert came of age, de Colines established 
a new printshop, “at the Sign of the Sun of Gold,” 
where he continued until Fifteen Thirty-nine. 
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S:DE COLINES 


SIMON DE COLINES 


This insert was designed by Carlton D. Ellinger, typography 
and presswork by Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Company, Inc. 
for the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer. 


NEW YORK 


ROBERT ESTIENNE 


“<The most brilliant light in the early French 
typographic firmament” 
FRIEND OF TORY AND GARAMOND, SON-IN-LAW OF BADIUS, STEPSON OF COLINES 


aN) 
Facsimile process reproduction in four color offset. Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 
by the Andrew H. Kellogg Company, New York. Print from the collection of the A. T. F. Typographic Library 


THE DANCE OF DEATH — 
ENGRAVED BY MARY BYFIELD AFTER DESIGN BY HOLBEIN 


“He spares not Lazarus lying at the gate, 
Nay, nor the Blind that stumbleth as he may; 
Nay, the tired Ploughman,—at the sinking ray,— 
In the last furrow,—feels an icy breath, 
And knows a hand hath turned the team astray... . 
There is no king more terrible than Death.”’ 


IN SUDORE VULTUS TUI VESCERIS PANE TUO. Genesis I 


joy bre 8TH CENTURY :CLERICS 
| like Alcuin of York exercised a tremendous 
pear influence in overcoming the antagonism 
coat between civilization &culture on onehand 
and military barbarism and unthinking ig- 
norance onthe other. Inthe great monaster- 
ies a degree of activity in every branch of 
7 4 letters was evident comparable only to the 

Yaa stimulus Universities later received from 

Ned tee eee) the Pratres Minores, but not paralleled un- 
taerioucuman _—til the Revival of Learning—that mighty 
intellectual movement in Western Europe that marked the close 
of the fifteenth century. With thespread of learning, some quick- 
er method of increasing the production of books was necessary. 
Asa first step to increased production, printing came, not print- 
ing of pages of text in movable types, but printing of engraved 
blocks of illustrations to supplement the work of the scribes.df 
From prints of pictures to prints from blocks which occasionally 
bore engraved lettersalso, wasanaturalstep, & the first person to 
whom the idea came that the text of these blocks might be com- 
posed of separate letters capable of rearrangement after each use 
for other texts, fixed the principle of the new art of typography. 
But even yet, the common people, denied the Scriptures, too 
poorto buy ms. books, too ignorant, perhaps, eventoread them, 


turned tothe printsthat were within their reach and understand- 
ing for che emblems that represented the visible symbols of their 
faith.(/A favorite subject for the wood-cutter in those days was 
the Dance of Death. To the ignorant these fearful pictures fur- 
nished complete evidence of the impartiality of the King of Ter- 
rors who drags from their places noble, or protesting priest, rich 
man, or beggar—irony that was easily within the appreciation 
of the illiterate.({/ The celebrated Dance of Death which is gen- 
erally ascribed to Hans Holbein was first published at Lyons in 
15 38. [he block here shown was engraved in 1833 by Mary By- 
field for Douce’s Dance of Death, an honest attempt to repeat 
in the same material and by the same method, that is, in wood, 
Hans Lutzelburger’s original and incomparable woodcuts of 
Hans Holbein’s designs. 
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THIS LEAF ARRANGED BY FREDERIC W. GOUDY IN ITALIAN OLD STYLE TYPES 
DESIGNED BY HIM FOR THE LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 
& SET BY BERTHA M. GOUDY AT THE VILLAGE PRESS, MARLBORO, 
N. Y., CONTRIBUTED TO THE 1924 CRAFTSMAN NUMBER 
OF THE AMERICAN PRINTER, BY PAUL OVERHAGE, INC. 
TWO TWENTY-NINE WEST TWENTY’EIGHTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


TO THE BINDERS OF THE PRINTED BOOK 
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ERPETUATORS OF THE PRINTER'S CRAFT 


Illustration from a playing card by Jost Ammon 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 
by Toby Rubovits Inc., Printers, Binders, Designers, Engravers 
1501 West Congress Street, Chicago 
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dy CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN 


To have a cheerful, bright, and airy dwelling-place, Live well and wisely, and for grace petition; 
With garden, lawns, and climbing flowers sweet; Indulge devotion to its full fruition; 
Fresh fruits, good wine, few children; there to meet 
A quiet, faithful wife, whose love shines through her face. 


Subdue your passions— that is the best condition. 


Seen eewe see serene Set coee See rere: 


To have no debt,no lawyer's feud; no love but one, Your mind untrammelled, and your heart in Faith; 


And not too much to do with one’s relations. While at your business give your prayers breath; 
Be just,and be content. Nought but vexations This is to rest at home, and calmly wait for death. 
Arise from toadying the great, when all is done. Translated by J.T.R. GIBBS 
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Designed by O. W. Jaquish after Plantin. Portrait from collection of Burton Emmett 
Plates by the Sterling Engraving Company, New York 
@ Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by A. Colish, 207 West 25th Street, New York 


mo rie OLD TIME CORRECTORS OF 
THE PRESS , PROOFREADERS OF TODAY 
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ROOM OF THE CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS AT THE PLANTIN MUSEUM, ANTWERP 


~, YF correctors of the press several stand out as having given particu- 
20) lar care to the accuracy of their editions: Aldus, Froben, Robert 
Estienne, and Plantin. At the Aldine press there was an academy of 
Cho learned men who served in the joint role of editors and correctors. 
NSS Y + Among them were Demetrius, Chalcondylas, Janus Lascaris, Marc 
Musure, Benedictus Tyrrhenus, and Pietro Alcinio. At the press of Froben at Basel 
was a similar company, headed during one period by Erasmus who, in many ways, 
was the most eminent scholar of his day. Here we encounter the names of Sigis- 
mundus Gelenius, Marc Heiland, and Henricus Pantaleon. Ina letter from Erasmus 
to Froben occurs this tribute: “The reputation of your printing office is such that 
a book need only be known to have been produced there to make it eagerly 
sought after by savants.” In the typographic family of Robert Estienne it is said 
that Latin only was spoken. Numbered among his editors were Lud. Strebaeus, 
Gerard Leclerc, Adam Nodius, Andrew Guntterus, and his favorite who did im- 
portant work on the editions of the Bible, Guillaume Fabritius. Christopher Plantin, 
before he established his own printing office at Antwerp, worked as a corrector 


of the press at Lyons. At Antwerp he retained the services of many eminent scholars 
as editors and correctors; among them were Francois Hardouin, Victor Geselin, 
Theodore Pulman, Antoine Gheesdal, Juste Lipse, Cornelis Kiliaan and Francois 
Raphelenge. It is related of the latter that he came for a visit to the Plantin press, 
and found such enjoyment there in reading proofs, that he stayed on, in spite of the 
fact that he was expected at Cambridge, where he was to serve as professor of 
Greek in the University. To the memory of Cornelis Kiliaan, a distinguished philol- 
ogist who read proof in the Plantin establishment for many years, a monument 
was later erected in his native town of Duffel. This was destroyed by the invader, 
but at the instance of the committee arranging the celebration of the 
fourth centenary of Plantin’s birth,a new monu- 
ment was erected and dedicated 
on August 29, 1920. 


QUOTED FROM “THE CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS,” BY DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 
ILLUSTRATION MADE FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GLEN TRACY. THE TYPOGRAPHY BY 
L. A. BRAVERMAN. CONTRIBUTED TO THE NINETEEN TWENTY-FOUR CRAFTSMEN 
NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN PRINTER BY THE PROCTER © COLLIER PRESS, CINCINNATI. 
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THE PRINTING CRAFT 
ice Supe: acex and [printed books are associated 
a with the Golden Age Be Typography fi The Graphic Arts’ 
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ANTHEA EUESATOEPEY OAFLA 


HRIUNUUGNAAAGNEN UEFA 


Contributed to the 1 904: Craftsmen Number of The American Ginter by 
The LX ongacre Press-Ine. 427 West 41nd § treet. Wow York 


TO THE REVEREND JESSE GLOVER WHO IN THE YEAR 1638 
DIED AT SEA WHILE BRINGING TO NEW ENGLAND WHAT PROVED 
TO BE THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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BF O8 ODDO OL RDI OFDG OB WEP 
| Designed by Guido and Lawrence Rosa. Contributed to the 1924 Craftsman Number of the American Printer by 
Rocers & Company, Cuicaco AND New York 
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Decoration by Ethel G. Hoyle, New York 


From a painting in the Louvre, Paris 


Plates engraved by the Trichromatic Engraving Company, New York 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by 
Tue Du Bors Press, 4. Ford DuBois, President 
Rochester, New York 
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PIERRE SIMON 


FOURNIER LE JEUNE 
of Faris — Typefounder, 1712 ~ 1768 


{ 3p his ornaments and ornamented 
initials one may say that he touched no-~ 


thing that he did not adorn— 


D-B-UPDIKE~Printing Lypes~Volip-259. 


This insert contributed to the 1924 Craftsman Number of the American Printer by The Berkeley Press 
of Boston and Thacher Nelson, by whom the wood blocks were engraved and the lettering drawn. 
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The Song of the F rench Je rinter? 


By CHARLES PONCY 
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Sur l'univers, maudit pour une pomme 
Lerreur, la nuit régnaient, quant tout a 
coup 
Un astre éclos dans le cerveau 
dun homme 
Lillumina d'un bout a lautre bout. 
Ce météore, aux quatre coins du monde 
F ut salué d enivrantes clameurs, 
Depuis ce jour sa clarté nous inonde. 


Cldive immmortellea | art des imprimeurs| 


Cet art divin, ala pensée humaine 
Créa soudain de larges ailes d or; 

Puis, lui donnant Vinfini pour domaine, 
Rendit fécond son lumineux essor. 
Graces a lui, des travaux du génie 

Le peuple aussi put gouter les primeurs 
Et s abreuver a leur source bénie. 


Gloire immortelle a Dart des imprimeurs! 


A ce soleil rouvrant ses deux prunelles. 
La Vérité s envola de son puits. 

De liberté, de concorde éternelles 

A tous les coeurs elle a parlé depuis. 
Par notre voix, au passe qui s écroule 
Elle a crie: (Ton regne est fini: meurs! 
Meurs: l'avenir devant tous se déroule.” 


Cloire immortelle a Vart des imprimeurs! 


Oui, gloire a lat qui balaya la fange 

Oui croupissaient les peuples et les rois. 

Gloire a ses fils, ale grande phalange 

Qui fit jaillir des éclairs de ses doigts ; 

Leurs nobles rangs, qu un saint amour 
resserre, 

Ont Béranger, le roi des gais rimeurs: 


Ils ont F Pande qui vainquit le 


tonnerre, 


Gloire immortelle a leet des imprimeurs | 


Amis, notre art c est Pétoile des ames, 


C’est le levier qu Archiméde a reve; 


Lors ue le monde a, SOUS lassaut des lames, 
q 


Touché lV écueil, c est lui qui La sauve. 


De cette nef qu un bon vent favorise, 


Dieu nous a faits pilotes et rameurs: 


Guidons sa proue a la terre promise. 


Gloire immortelle a Part des imprimeurs! 


¥. ceo &, 
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From theo «Bulletin Officiel.» 


Contributed to the Craftsman Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER by 
E. MM. Diamant Typographic Service, 195 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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PrivaTE colleétions of books always existed, & these were the haunts of learning, | 
the little glimmering hearths over which knowledge spread her cold fingers, in 
the darkest ages of the world. 

It is a curious reflection, that the ordinary private person who collects objects of a 
modest luxury, has nothing about him so old as his books. If a wave of the rod 
made everything around him disappear that did not exist a century ago, he would 
suddenly find himself with one or two sticks of furniture, perhaps, but otherwise 
alone with his books. Let the work of another century pass, & certainly nothing 
but these little brown volumes would be left, so many caskets full of passion & 
tenderness, disappointed ambition, fruitless hope, self-torturing envy, conceit aware, 
in maddening lucid moments, of its own folly. 

Perhaps the ideal library, after all, is a small one, where the books are most 
carefully selected & thoughtfully arranged in accordance with one central code 
of taste, & intended to be respectfully consulted at any moment by the master of 

“their destinies. cs 

Voltaire never made a more unfortunate Biseeation than when he said that rare 
books were worth nothing, since, if they were worth anything, they would not be 
rare. We know better nowadays; we know how much there is in them which may 
appeal to only one man here and there, & yet to him with a voice like a clarion. 
There are books that have lain silent for a century, & then have spoken with the 
trumpet of a prophecy. We shall disdain nothing; we shall have a little criticism, a 
little anecdote, a little bibliography; & our old book shall go back to the shelves 
before it has had time to be tedious in its babbling. EDMUND GOSSE. 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 
by Louis J. Rerra, Newark, New Jersey. 
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NG D BOOKS! those miraculous memories of high thoughts 


and golden moods; those silver shells, tremulous with the won- 


derful secrets of the ocean of life; those love-letters that pass from 
hand to hand of a thousand lovers that never meet; those honey- 
combs of dreams; those orchards of knowledge; those still-beating 
hearts of the noble dead; those mysterious signals that beckon 
along the darksome pathways of the past; voices through which the 


COCROOSOOSOOnCOISCOONOO 


myriad lispings of the earth find perfect speech; oracles through 


which its mysteries call like voices in moonlit woods; prisms of 
beauty; urns stored with all the sweets of all the summers of 


time; immortal nightingales that sing forever to the rose of life! 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
from Thomas Mosher’s “‘Amphora’’ 
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This Insert Designed by Charles R. Capon, Boston, and Contributed to the 
1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by Oxford-Print, Boston 
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Home of theAmei guanian Society, Worcester Mass. founded by Thomas 


Paintinc removed the veil which 
obscured the reason of man; it broke the 
chain that bound him to superstition.2 
By multiplying copies of the labors of the 
learned, and dispersing those copies over 
the earth, even to its remotest regions, he 
was enabled to search after truth in re- 
ligion,in philosophy, in politics; and, im 
provement in the mechanic arts.” 
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Born at Boston Mass etts January 19,1749, died April 4, 1831. 
Designed by George F. Trenholm, Boston. Plates by Electro-Light Engraving Company, New York 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of the American Printer by 
The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Carmel Mission, California 


DEDICATED 
PONE RAE TS MANS HIP 
OR rATHER JUNTPERO SERRA 
BIE DER OF, MISSIONS 
TEACHER 


N EARLY DAYS there came to California, Father 
Junipero Serra, a man of God, a fearless pioneer, a 
learned teacher, a craftsman. (( He brought the olive 
for peace. The soil was fertile, the seed grew strong 
and prospered under our smiling skies. By the skill of 
his craftsmanship, and help of those Indians whom 

he had trained, missions were built as outposts in a new- 
born land. His was the hand that planted the grape from 
which there sprang the vineyards on the sloping hills. 
(( He brought books to these far-off missions that he 
might teach men how to live as he had taught them how 
to build. Books always have and always will be in the 
knapsacks of the men who blaze the trails and mark the 


lines of new empires. 


S BOOKS must gauge the fullness of our own 
progress, we of the West ask you, THE CRAFT, to 

turn your thoughts to what we do beyond the 
Rockies and tell us if we’ve “carried on.” If so we have, 


then come to us and help us do better. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE 1924 CRAFTSMAN NUMBER OF 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER BY 
FRANCIS TODHUNTER, ART DIRECTOR 
H. K. MCCANN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
AND 
CARROLL T. HARRIS, VICE-PRESIDENT & TREASURER 
MONOTYPE COMPOSITION COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 


THe LOVE OF PRINTED THINGS: 


CLYDE B. 


(ORGAN 


Ys I’m sort o’ bookish, 
Loving printed things, 
Loving type and paper, 
*Round which beauty 


Poy, { clings. 
Loving fine old woodcuts, 
And a chapter head, 


And a fine initial 
With a touch of red. 


© 


Imprints of the masters, 
Colophons so rare, 

All reveal the craftsman, 
And a world of care. 


Type of grace and power, 
Ofa bygone age, 

Tell their tales eternal 
On the printed page. 


And I?ll love them always— 


Sort o’ bookish, quite— 
Revelling 1 in eee treasures, 


F inding real delight. 


Qe 


But I’m so contented, 
When I think of them, 
I would rather have this love 


Than a diadem. 


iii- 


Bookish! ah, ’tis truthful, 
And I shall confess, 

Nothing here on mother earth 
Brings more happiness. 


Type, initials, borders, 
Paper, ink, divine, 

What on oh is greater, 
Than this love of mine? 


Contributed to THe Crarrsman Number of The American Printer by 
Younc & McCatuster, Los Angeles, Calif. Decoration by Ray WINTERS. 


THOMAS BEWICK:> WOOD ENGRAVER 


Birthplace of Thomas Bewick 
Enlarged from Chatto 


Ar a time when the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was just rounding the corner—that 
revolutionary ‘‘modern”’ century that 
brought with it the iron hand press, and 
the composition roller, and, later, those 
great inventions that have altered man’s 
manner of living and ways of think- 
ing, Thomas Bewick, friend of William 
Bulmer, the printer, was engraving on 
wood in a picturesque little house in 
St. Nicholas’ Churchyard, at Newcastle, 
England. 

He had just issued his noted “History 
of British Birds,” the woodcuts of which 
were to bring him fame. 

Bewick’s knowledge of nature, so hap- 
pily expressed in his wood engravings, 


was obtained at his birthplace (pictured 
here), Cherry-burn, twelve miles west 
of his later home in Newcastle. Bewick, 
mistakenly known as“the rediscoverer of 
the long-lost art of engraving on wood,” 
during his seven years of apprenticeship 
at engraving did billheads and cuts for 
books. Later as a wood engraver “on his 
own” he received as much as nine shill- 
ings for a woodcut. He then became a 
partner of his former employer, Ralph 
Beilby, with his brother John Bewick as 
apprentice. 

Born in 1753, he died in 1822, leay- 
ing behind him accomplishments in the 
graphic arts that have inspired the gen- 
erations that followed. 


Typography by David Gildea & Company. Plate by Powers Reproduction Corporation 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by Gibbs Press, 
220 West Nineteenth Street, New York 
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The ecsong of the 2 rinter 


ByaiOMAS MACKELLAR 


Ox), and click 


Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at hts case; 
fits eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 
lhe type ata rapid pace; 
And one by one as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow— 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow. 
And words of fire they soon will slow, 
Wonderful words that without a sound 
Traverse the carth to its utmost bound, 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppressed shall break, 
Words that can crumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight, 
Yet the type they look but leaden and dumb, 
As he puts them in place with finger and thumb, 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work begutles 
By chanting a song as the letters he piles, 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick! tick! tick! 


O, where ts the man with such simple tools 
Can govern the world as I? 

With a printing press, an tron stick, 
And a little leaden die, 

With paper of white, and ink of black, 

lL support the Right, and the Wrong attack. 


Say, where is he, or who may he be, 
That can rival the printer's power? 

To no monarchs that live the wall doth he give,— 
Thetr sway lasts only an hour; 

While the printer still grows, and God only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower. 


To the printers of the Nineteenth Century who loved thetr craft 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer 
by the Typecraft Department of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago 
Typography by R.N. McArthur 
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Engraving by the Powers Reproduction Corporation 


THOMAS NAST 


Noted Cartoonist of the Nineteenth Century 


This self portrait in cartoon style appeared on the front page of Harper’s Weekly 
of July 19, 1879 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER by 
Toe MArRcHBANKS Press, New York 
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Carl H. Heintsemann 


| CLE EN ANAM A NANA 854-1909 PAs 000000000000 


AMERICAN MASTER PRINTER#ONE ss Few printers anywhere were more versa- 
OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BOSTON tile in their talents than Mr. Heintzemann. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS#¢A_ He printed hundreds of books in the field of 
CHARTER MEMBER THE SOCIETY fiction, which sold at retail in those days for 

OF PRINTERS # ARTIST, MUSICIAN $1. 00 and $1.25, and there was a distinguish- | 
BOOK-LOVER AND BOOK-MAKER¢## ing typographic feature about every one of | 
A PIONEER IN THE DEVELOPMENT them; but at the same time there would be 


coming through his presses some fine priv- 
fe. a: gaa TYPOGRAPHY IN AMERICA | ately printed volumes on hand-made paper, | 


\VIDENCE of the high and books in sets of a more decorative char- | 
| quality of the work acter. Always chiefly interested in typog- 
ye of the Heintzemann raphy, but never tolerating for a moment 
i>Press, which was es- the slightest deterioration in the quality of 
3’ tablished in Boston in his presswork, Mr. Heintzemann became an | 
RE) , 1879, would be well expert in text-book composition when all 
illustrated in making school and college text-books were hand- | 
Nol No cS a comparison of the set, and he built up a very fine business | 
NX : >, fine work Mr.Heintze- among school-book publishers throughout 
i mann produced be- | this country in the production of books re- 
¥| tween the years 1890 quiring the use of foreign languages. 
ea. a52\ and 1909, the year of As an advertiser Mr. Heintzemann under- 
Seeseee SOOO Chis death, and the best | stood thoroughly the value of advertising | 
120 work coming from American presses to- | his own business, and in applying the best 
Ws 5, day. Mr. Heintzemann loved to tell his busi- | advertising principles to the commercial 
>, ‘ness associates that he was “just a printer,’ printing he did for others. The bicycle cata- 
“\, because nothing came into his shop that did | logues he produced between 1893 and 1900 
=| not receive his personal attention as to lay- were as good, from the standpoint of adver- 
out, color scheme, and selection of paper, | tising art, as the best automobile catalogues 
¢ and at this time he was doing some of the produced today, and the smallest commer- 
> | best book work, and someof the most attrac- cial jobs that came to his hand he invested 
tive catalogues, then being printed in Amer- | with an advertising quality of the highest 
ica. But collectors who were fortunate enough | order. 
to lay aside examples of the typical work of | emp HE son of aschoolmaster who taught 
the Press prize most highly many of the vari- in Germany for fifty years, Mr. 
eties of smaller work with a bold typographic | Heintzemann was a man of culti- 
style and a choice of color and paper that | \a=m"=» vated tastes. He was a great reader, 
showed clearly the influence upon Mr. a collector of rare and curious books, many 
Heintzemann of the best German work pro- relating to the graphic arts. He was a musi- 
duced during these years. And there can cian, played the piano well, and was a patron | 
be no doubt that in turn the work of the of all the musical art societies in Boston. He | 
Heintzemann Press had its influence on the was born in Wildugen, Germany, in 1854, | 
typographic tendencies of the times in this and with his brother came to America as a ! 
country in the early nineties and throughout lad. He settled in Boston, became a printer’s | 
the years of the Morris Revival, and during _apprentice, and at the age of twenty-five | 
the gradual upbuilding of a fine taste in set up the printing house under his own | 
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' bookmaking starting with the first books name, which he conducted until his death in 
*o produced by Copeland and Day in Boston, 1909. His name stands out among the hon- 
| with whom Mr. Heintzemann was closely ored Americans who have well served the 

| associated. craft of printing. 
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By MATTHEW ARNOLD 


OR if conduct is necessary (and there 
is nothing so necessary) culture is necessary. 

And the poor require it as much as the rich; and at present 

their education, even when they get education, gives them hard- 
ly anything of it. Yet hardly less of it, perhaps, than the educa 
tion of the rich gives to the rich. For when we say that culture is: 
TO KNOW THE BEST THAT HAS BEEN 
THOUGHT AND SAID IN THE WORLD, 
we imply that, for culture, a system directly tending to this end 
is necessary in our reading. Now there is no such system yet pres’ 
ent to guide the reading of the rich, any more than of the poor. 
Such a system is hardly even thought of; a man who wants it 
must make it for himself. And our reading being so without put- 
pose as it is, nothing can be truer than what Butler says, that 
really, in general, no part of our time is more idly spent than the 
time spent in reading. 
Still culture is indispensably necessary, and culture is reading; 
but reading witha purpose to guide it, and with system. He does 
a good work who does anything to help this; indeed, itis the one 
essential service to be rendered to education. And the plea that 
this or that man has no time for culture, will vanish as soon as 
we desire culture so much that we begin to examine seriously 
our present use of our time. It has often been said and cannot be 
said too often: Give to any man all the time that he now wastes, 
not only on his vices (when he has them), but on useless business, 
wearisome or deteriorating amusements, trivial letter-writing, 
random reading, and he will have plenty of time for culture. 

“Die Zeit ist unendlich lang,” says Goethe; and so it really is. 
Some of us waste all of it, most of us waste much; but all of us 
waste some. 


SPECIMEN OF STUDENT'S WORK FROM THE LABORATORY PRESS, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
PORTER GARNETT, MASTER OF THE PRESS 
Typographic Design, Lettered Heading and Initial, Composition and Presswork by LELAND M. HIRSCH 
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BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE Artist 


ERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, who died on the twenty- 
third of Apmil, 1924, was recognized by Architects, the world 
over, as a master in his chosen profession; to those who love 
books he was a master of the Craft of Printing. A great artist is 
always a great artist, and Goodhue, even in his short lifetime 
(for he was only fifty-five) had established full title to true great- 
ness; but it is not often in modern times that a man of notable achievement in 
one of the arts markedly influences the development of another. The breadth 
of his interest, his sensitiveness to beauty wherever he found it, is indeed more 
to be looked for among the artists of the middle ages with the whole spirit of 
which he was so deeply in sympathy. 3 

No one who knows the story of American Printing during the past thirty 
years can question Goodhue’s influence. In the early nineties in Boston and 
Cambridge, there was a group of young men interested in the movement then 
beginning in England and France toward more vigorous bookmaking. Good- 
hue wasa leaderin this group, and his skill in draughtsmanship, his knowledge 
of Gothic ornament, of manuscripts and early printed books, soon led to 
sketchesthat resulted inthe printing of random pieces—suchasthee&Cahogany 
Gree and the Knight Grrant that were really notable bits of bookmaking. 

Those were the days, too, of keen interest in Book Plates, and of these 
Goodhue designed many. His drawings were marvellously executed, often 
in exactsize; the lettering, sometimes ina distinguished and masterful Roman, 
more often in a very beautiful blackletter, alone was enough to give him a 
high place; the borders,and often the central design, were rich in symbolism, 
and of great strength in composition. With the work of the young publishers 
he was closely in touch; and his influence in the excellent bookmaking of 
| Messrs. Copeland and Day is clearly apparent. 

The Kelmscott books, which began about that time to come to America, 
appealed strongly to the Medizeval note in Goodhue’s nature, and some of 
his early initials and borders show the inspiration of the same originals which 


had influenced Morris. It was at this period that he designed for Mr. Updyke 


Mr. Goodhue’s 
Death 


His Early Intere 


in Printing 


Bookplates 


The Merrymou: 
‘Type 


Folio | 


Cheltenham 


‘Type 


His Scholarly 


Patience 


The Grolier 


Club 


Folio 2 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE—Antist 


the Merrymount Type, beautifully used in the Altar Book, for which, indeed, 
it was mainly intended. 

One of the delights of Goodhue’s work, like that of most great artists, 
was its constant freshness. Deeply immersed as he was in Medizvalism, 
everything to which he put his hand had a touch of Goodhue, a flavour of the 
Twentieth Century. The Cheltenham Type, for which he made the draw- 
ings, was a remarkable example of this quality. His problem was to give 
beauty and distinction to a fount of types which were to be read as words, not 
examined as individual letters. He was to break away from the traditions of 
proportion and shape; to avoid hair lines; to close up the space between 
letters; to lengthen the ascending and cut short the descending letters. All 
this he did, holding to limitations of proportion settled in advance, with a 
patient sympathy and understanding, a readiness to examine proofs and re- 
design letters, to meet and overcome seemingly insuperable difficulties, that 
was as remarkable as it was successful. The result was a fount which, properly 
used, has great dignity and beauty; and which even when badly handled, is so 
extraordinarily adapted to present-day needs, that it has become a part of the 
equipment of almost every printing office in the world. 

In recent years, his architectural work became so important and so over- 
burdening that it is amazing that he should have been able to give any time 
at all to bookmaking. Nevertheless, his interest in printing never flagged, but 
seemed to become more keen. As a member of the Publication Committee 
of the Grolier Club, he always had a fresh point of view to announce, a 
trenchant and vigorous way of announcing it, and ample reasons ready for 
its support. 


OR the work he did himself, and for the influence he exerted upon the 
work of others in the Graphic Arts, printing owes a great debt to the 
genius of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Artist. 


INGALLS KIMBALL 


This insert contributed to the Craftsmen Number of the American Printer by the American Type Founders Company. The layout follows that of 
a brochure printed by Mr. Kimball for Mr. Goodhue in 1903 


Cut on wood from life by Walter Walz Fawcett 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


BENJAMIN SHERBOW Typographer 


He did his work, and it was an 
important work, simply and well, 
and without ostentation. This work 
has left its impress on the world. 
Sherbow belonged to that new race 
of printers who, without ever fin- 
gering the type, arranged it in forms 
of great simplicity. He produced 
printing that had legibility to the 
greatest possible degree. It also had 
beauty, the highest type of beauty 
in an applied art, the beauty of 
perfect adaptability to its purpose, 
beauty of structure, without applied 
ornament. He approached his prob- 
lem with an open mind. He kept in 
mind the purpose and achieved that 


purpose by simple, direct, obvious 
methods. When it was done it had 
that deceptive quality of looking easy 
to do. It made one think that it had 
been done in the only possible way. 
That is the finest art, but it is not 
easy to do. It is really the hardest 
thing in the world. In his short life 
Benjamin Sherbow accomplished a 
definite thing. He devised a few sim- 
ple rules for the practice of typog- 
raphy that were at once logical and 
feasible. He will be remembered by 
many as a man who did what he 
found to do extremely well, and left 
the world decidedly better off for 
his having lived and worked in it. 


Earnest Ex_mo CALKINS 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE 1924 CRAFTSMAN NUMBER OF 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER BY CALKINS & HOLDEN, NEW YORK 


o 


To the memory of 
Théophile Alexandre Steinlen 


France's noted poster.arlistand tHustrator 


“Many artists, including myself, owe much of their interest in the drawing of cats to Steinlen. I feel ita privilege 
to dedicate these sketches of my own cat to the memory of this great artist and cat lover.’,— ADOLPH TREIDLER 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by 
the Press of Clarence S. Nathan, Inc., 424 West Thirty-third Street, New York. 
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(raftsmen are men 
zvho cannot help doing whatever 
is given them to do better than 
others think worth while 


The Design of this insert for the Craftsmen Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
is contributed by T. M. CLELAND and the Printing by the PYNSON PRINTERS, INC., N.Y. 
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Ilustr ation by JosePH SANFORD, courtesyof EVERETT CURRIER 
Engravings by GaTcuEt & Mannine, Inc. 


(Contributed to the 1924 CrarrsMEN Numser of the AMERICAN Printer dy the Vocational Printing Class 
Public School No.24, Jersey City, N. F.,Harry W. Oscoon, Instruétor 
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IDEALS IN PRINTING REFLECT PAST ACHIEVEMENTS 
PRESENT ASPIRATIONS AND FUTURE HOPES 


They are like the peaks of a towering mountain, at the base of which 
some have started to ascend its heights. Slowly going up, they first 
learn the rudiments of the craft. Proceeding higher, they compre- 
hend the pleasures that come from beautifully printed pages and 
then do some of the things that come from love and understanding 
of one’s work. And while it is true that only a few attain the peaks, 
others reach points beyond the attainments of those who have not 
tried. (All through the ages achievements can be traced to ideals, 
for they are the spiritual forces that give to one’s work a subtle ani- 
mation and a precious quality which elevate it to a peak of worthy 
accomplishment. (The substantial pages of John Gutenberg; the 
scholarship and classic taste of Nicholas Jenson and Aldus Manutius; 
the grace and refinement of Geofroy Tory and Claude Garamond; 
the distinction of John Baptist Bodoni; and the creative craftsman- 
ship of William Morris! These are the ideals that are being awakened 
from a period of slumber by the present-day masters of illustration, 
decoration, and typography. (And so ideals in printing move along 
from one century to another; even now distant vistas 
reveal the finer things yet tocome. | 


PLANNED AND CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE 1924 CRAFTSMAN NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
BY GUSTAVE EVALD HULT: NEW YORK CITY 
DECORATION BY L:H:APPLETON 
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and of tall piles of paper, and of pungent 
inks—is it like frankincense to your nostrils? Can you shut 
_ your eyes and hear the old Gordon going “‘cr-wmpf, clank . . . 
cr-umpf, clank’’? Do you know, and see, and feel these things? 
Then all the wealth of Croesus or the highest honors your 
fellow men can offer will never turn back the immutable fact 
that a Printer you are, and a Printer you always will be. 
Five centuries of Printing have run! Think of it! Down 
through the years, in every land, craftsmen have wrought 
with all their might at Printing, hewing a broad way through 
the wilderness of Ignorance and Superstition. What cared 


they if Fortune, the jade, passed them by; in the conscious- 


ness of work well done were hidden wells of life eternal—of 
the joy of creation. 

And out of all this patient service has grown up a singular 
oneness of purpose, a pride of craft—that has held untar- 
nished through all the centuries the Printer’s Creed, “Always 
my best.” Even the meanest galley-boy is inspired. 

Printing is the poor man’s art. Her temple opens wide its 
doors to even the humblest with his tithe of simple craft. 
And from her shrines, ofttimes hid away from sight, come 
marvelous messengers that take men’s desires and hopes and 
clothe them with the glorious garments of fulfillment. 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsman Number of the American Printer by Hartitey Everett Jackson, The Metropolitan 
Press, and C. A. Resirt, American Engraving Company, both of San Francisco. Type used is Scotch with long 
descenders, and the related border and initial were designed by SypNnEY Bacsuaw of The Metropolitan Press Staff 


Oh, for a book and a shady nooke 


Eyther in doore or out 


With the greene leaves whispering overhead, 


Or the streete cryes all about; 


Where I maie read all at my ease 


Both of the newe and old, 
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For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke G 


Is better to me than golde. eal | 
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Decoration by Edward S. Crawford, Framingham, Mass. 
Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of The American Printer by James Kent Eaton, Inc., 121 Beach Street, Boston 
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ah - Consummate art evolves simplicity, 


MUTE, dejected fetes hale te ise 

| Incites an humble’ printer to inquire 

The cause of her distress 17 TRUTH i is her na: 

| But none believes. What changes * would i ix 
| The confidence and good-will due her fame? 


ip HN 


| With critic’ s eye her garb the printer scans - a 


Incongruous its elements bizarre - Ga eaig 
Oa tells her she defeats her careful plans . 

Through inconsistencies that greatly. mar; 
Nor antique Ha nor modern birdy ins bans 


‘ > 
ar tere 


“Appropriate her vesture shipalal appear 
To mission and the sumptuous suggest 
But not declaim it; cheapness e’er is dear. iy : 

By imitation weakness is confessed; 


a Originality has Patent to fear, Th an He 
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No Sadi in dulness should bi east 


To individuality. No Tess 

ould margins: wide and clear be deftly spaced - 
Midst Jewels: worn. In fabrics of her dress 

r Aptis aim n and oe should be traced. 


ith ae sparing t use ° may daring be; 
Each complement and contrast taste entails. 
om tawdriness real elegance will flee. 
True beauty. dies where gaudiness ans 
id skill is more than one Sona 


meanor shold naflect the Peek Ladd 
A scowling, black face has its timely use, 
nder-visaged t types. have always made 


The greater f friends. Persuasion’s gentle truce 
re yr The asia Ss words are Hie 


1e" part : 17 ‘Once more dad T) RUTH moves aheeu 
With greetings instant confidence i is won. 

0 unbecoming raiment casts a doubt 

‘Upon b her worth vy A moral. and we’ re Dae 


eee the he thought: w within i in 2 form without. 


Written by the late Herbert Arthur, of San Francisco, 
writer of advertising and lover of books and printing; 
contributed to Craftsmen Number of American Printer 
as a stimulus to the better co-ordination of Advertising 
and Craftsmanship in Printing. (Decorative motifs by 
Floyd R. Hildebrand, artist; typography and printing 
by Haywood H.Hunt and Robert P. Saxton, craftsmen 
with The Kennedy-ten Bosch Company; all located in 
San Francisco, world-center of Good Printing 
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THE MASTER of the Word Is 
The Master OF He WORLD 


LIKE dazzling drifts of sald snow, fall the es cal| 

it sheets from countless fleets of restless presses fed 
___» by the Genii of Advertising. €. But for them, the 
Guild of Gutenberg would have remained rich in rev- 
erence, though poor in revenue. Advertising has swelled 
the word’s whisper into the cannon’s crescendo that thun- 
ders ‘round the earth. When twilight lets her curtain 
downand pins it witha star, Advertising rides the presses, 
crop in fist and spur in flank, with the right-of-way of the 
King’s Messenger. @ Advertising has rouged the face of 
type and turned it coquettish with color as the damask 
cheek of My Ladye Fayre. The need of speed has made 
Advertising scratch the match for the flash of invention 
to blaze the path to shorter paths. Advertising has 
reformed and refined alike printing types and types of 
printers, setting up fresh standards in setting up and, then, 
upsetting them for later and greater. @.The guildsman, 
through Advertising, has gained new homage and honor 
for his olden calling which goes back to the cockcrow of 
culture and which will go on “till the sun grows cold 
and the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold”, because 
the Master of the Word is the Master of the World. 
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Written By A.rrep STEPHEN BRYAN 
And Contributed To The 1924 Crarrsmen Number Of The American Printer 
By Freperic Netson Puiturs, Inc., New York 
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ly atone experience in dealing with advertisers and 
advertising we have done some very good work—and 
some very bad. 

Where we have done our best we have so uniformly 
found one condition that that condition is now the most 
important consideration to us in judging the probability 
of satisfactorily serving a new client. 

We have found that our best work results when we are 
permitted to give our time and thought to the advertising 
instead of to the advertiser and his state of mind. 

You might put it this way—that we are interested in 
advertisers who consider their advertising our chief prob- 
lem, rather than those advertisers, who, consciously or un- 


consciously, cause us to consider them our chief problem. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, INC., 2477 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PS 


Substitute the word PRINTING for advertising and the same problem ws 
continually before the printer who wants to 


produce good work. 


Contributed to the 1924 Craftsmen Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER by 
THE MARCHBANKS PRESS, NEW YORK 


TO THE PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 
NOW UNKNOWN 


Quietly performing the everyday stint of their chosen task with love and 
veneration for the traditions of their craft: 


’ 


: Conscientiously disregarding discouragement and untoward conditions: 
_Open-minded and alert to new impressions, new ideas: 


‘Uniting the boldness and the vision of the explorer with the humility and 
earnestness: of the scholar: 


Doing their best cheerily and by their example encouraging others to lend a 

hand in the great work of making the printed sheet more beautiful 
and, to the extent of the influence it exerts, helping to make the 
world a happier place to live in. 
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THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


EsrasiisHeD 1885 
The Business Paper of the American Printing Industry 
published twice a month, on the fifth and twentieth, by the 


Oswald Publishing Company 
243 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Entered as second-class matter, November 12,1915, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of Congress of March 8, 1879 
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With The American Printer have been consolidated 
The Printing Trade News 
The Master Printer 
The Chicago Printer 
The Western Printer 
The International Printer 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$4.00 per year, in advance, in the United States, Cuba and Mexico. Sample 
copies, 20 cents. Canadian subscriptions, $4.50 per year. Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $5.00 per year 


MEMBER 


United Typothete of America, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, Advertising Club of New York, 
New York Business Publishers’ Association, Graphic Arts Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, NewYork State Press Association, 
National Society for Vocational Education,Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


New York, August 5, 1924 


DECO-RATLON 
> A4GOr—_—_<* 

Until a few years ago there was a dearth of in- 
spirational material on the subject of printing and 
the graphic arts suitable for framing as wall deco- 
rations for printing offices, schools and libraries. 
With this fifth annual feature number of THE AmeEr- 
1cAN Printer there have been added about 200 prints 
or inserts, most of which are fitting subjects for wall 
decoration. 

In this 1924 Craftsmen Number the inserts have 
been arranged chronologically, and give a continuous 
story, century by century, of the development of 
printing. The present fine collection of inserts could 
be augmented by selections from previous annual 
numbers, to make the illustrated story more com- 
plete. As instances: Bruce Rogers’ typographic ar- 
rangement of the “Pilgrim Compact,” in the Decem- 
ber, 1920, number (because two of the leading pil- 
grims, Brewster and Winslow, were printers) could 
be dated “1620” and placed after the Glover insert. 

From the July 5, 1921, number of Tur AmeErican 
Printer the following historical inserts could be 
selected, dated and placed at the proper point: Gro- 
lier in the house of Aldus, 1512; Italian Renaissance 


woodcuts, 1490; Claude Garamond, 1530; William 
Caslon, 17380; Theodore Low DeVinne, 1900; Wil- 
lem Janszoon Blaeu, 1621; Aldus Manutius, 1501; 
William Morris, 1893; Daniel Elzevir, 1645; Wil- 
lam Caxton, 1476. 

From the August 20, 1922, number of Tur AmMEr- 
ICAN Printer, Richard Pynson, 1492; Note by Wil- 
lam Morris, 1894; the Book of Kells, 500. 

From the January 20, 1923, number: Franklin in 
Watt’s printing office, London, 1726; Franklin and 
Baskerville, 1760; New England Courant, 1723; 
Franklin made books, 1740; Franklin as a newsboy, 
1720; B. Frankhn, printer, 1735. 

Only a few have been mentioned; others could be 
included. 

The use of these inspirational leaves for wall deco- 
ration is practically international. John R. Riddell, 
principal of the London County Council School of 
Printing, has the corner back of his desk decorated 
with some of the subjects and calls it *’The crafts- 
men’s corner.” Many other printing schools in Amer- 
ica and Europe have the prints on display. Several 
American printing offices have the inserts framed and 
placed on the walls of their workrooms. At lunch 
time the journeymen printers gather and discuss the 
prints and the personages and events connected with 
them. One printing office has covered the glass panels 
of the office partitions with compo-board, each panel 
being finished off with unpainted moulding. The in- 
serts are framed in narrow black moulding with glass 
and placed in groups of four or six on the panels. 


NEO ER NSE S 
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Typography and design as revealed by the exhibit 
in this number of THr American PrinTEr is under- 
going a refining process and an orderly reassembling 
of ideas and purposes. The result of all this will be 
that in a few years the craft will be re-established on 
a sure foundation of good design and fine types. 
Then as a natural sequence there will be an advance 
toward more originality in typography and there 
will be less dependence upon the designs and arrange- 
ments of the great typographers of the first three 
centuries of the art. 

Already there is a straining against what are 
claimed to be the shackles of tradition. J. M. 
Bowles in his article in this number presents the case 
of the modernists. He finds that the artists who work 
in the newer spirit lack types that blend with what 
they are trying to do. Some of these artists are diy- 
ing into the type founders’ books of the nineteenth 
century and bringing to the surface the rather like- 
able fat and bold modern types, and some of them 
are hauling out from under the tents of typographic 
“side shows” some of the monstrosities—condensed 
and extended and otherwise crippled typefaces—that 
were paraded on the printed page fifty and seventy- 
five years ago. If the modern illustrator and de- 
signer wants fresher types to go with his creations, 
why not design types that are well formed? > 

Of course, we should keep in mind that the Roman 
type face is not the only model, and that there are 
Russian, Chinese, Egyptian and Indian alphabets 
as well as the classic capitals of the Trajan column. 
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NEWS OF ‘THE PRINTING TRADE 


Featuring in this tssue the Printin ¢ Flouse C raftsmen’s Convention and Exposition 
to be held in Milwaukee, August 18 to 23 | 


AUGUST 5 1924 
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EARL H. EMMONS, News Editor 


Story of the Printing Flouse Craftsmen Movement Since tts Beginning 


HEN Melvin O. Menaige, away back 
in 1909, arose and gave forth his 
idea regarding the formation of a club 
of foremen and superintendents in the 
printing business it was an opening gun 
destined to be heard around the world. 
Following his suggestion, Mr. Menaige 
held many social conferences with promi- 
nent executives of New York and after 
a series of such chats over the coffee— 
and sometimes other—cups, it was finally 
arranged to hold a meeting of those 
interested, and the first call was issued. 
This first meeting was at the Broad- 
way Central Hotel, the evening of Sep- 
tember 2, 1909, and was in the nature of 
an informal dinner, during which the 
proposed organization of printing house 
foremen and superintendents was gone 
into thoroughly. It was agreed to form a 
body, which would meet monthly for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted, elimi- 
nating unfriendly rivalry and discussing 
matters of technical interest. 

A general working plan was decided 
upon and a slate of officers suggested. 
Mr. Menaige, who might be termed the 
father of the movement, was not eligible, 
inasmuch as he had ceased being a print- 
ing house executive and was engaged in 
the supply business. 


First Officers of First Club 


The first officers thus chosen, and later 
elected, were as follows: President, John 
C. Morrison; vice-president, Floyd Wil- 
der; treasurer, Walter Carroll. At a 
later meeting the name, Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, was adopted, and 
when the charter was closed the list 
showed 94 members. The general pur- 
pose of the club was laid out and it was 
decided to adopt some sort of official 
emblem or insignia, by which the organi- 
zation might be known. A committee was 
appointed of which Thad S. Walling was 
chairman, and after much discussion and 
research the device used by Fust and 
Schoeffer was chosen. Mr. Walling had 
a border drawn around the emblem, but 
otherwise it is an exact reproduction of 
the ancient imprint. As other clubs were 
formed they, too, adopted the insignia, 
with the result that it has now become, 
in all probability, the best-known device 
representing any organization in the 
printing trade. 

After the officers of the New York 
Club had finished the routine work, such 
as the preparing of rules, by-laws, a 
constitution, membership and mailing 
lists and the other necessary detail, they 
began a campaign to increase the mem- 
bership. This work was most successfully 
done and in a short time the monthly 
meetings had taken on a characteristic 
form which proved so satisfactory that 
the general plan continues to be fol- 
lowed, not only by the New York body, 
but by practically all of the clubs since 
formed. 

The plan of the meetings includes a 
dinner, during which entertainment is 
furnished, following which there is 


heard a speaker of prominence, usually 
an authority in some line of work—and 
then comes a rough and tumble discus- 
sion, sometimes of shop problems, and 
frequently of the speaker and his sub- 
ject. One thing which always may be de- 
pended upon at a craftsmen meeting is 
enthusiasm. No affair is dull and the 


Harvey H. Weber of Buffa- 

lo, president of Internation- 

al Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen 


members being accustomed to stating 
their views during working hours have 
no hesitancy about speaking right up in 
meetings, all of which is conducive to 
highly interesting and entertaining af- 
fairs, during which there always are 
many points of value brought forth. 

Before long the Craftsmen idea in 
New York began to arouse curiosity and 
executives from other cities commenced 
to drop in to see what all the noise was 
about. The visitors came, saw, heard and 
pronounced it good, and they returned 
home with a desire to go forth and do 
likewise. As a result of this the Phila- 
delphia Club came into being the fol- 
lowing year. 


Chicago take a chance 


The executives of Chicago caught the 
germ in 1911 and broke out with an or- 
ganization in that city. Boston suc- 
cumbed the following year and the next 
saw the Connecticut Valley boys in line. 
Baltimore followed suit in 1914, Cincin- 
nati in 1916 and Washington trailed 
along in 1919. 

For several years there had been in- 
termittent talk of an International As- 
sociation, made up of the locals, but 
nothing definite came of the idea until 
1919, at which time the Philadelphia out- 
fit, through the efforts of Perry Long, 
took the bit in its teeth and sent notices 
to all of the locals, inviting representa- 
tives to a conference for the purpose of 
discussing such a movement. 


The International is Formed 


Every club accepted and the delegates 
met at the Hotel Bingham in Philadel- 


~osif 82 13 a 


phia, September 13 and 14, 1919. Many 
of the delegates came with cards up their 
sleeves and the Philadelphians had a 
whole deck in reserve, so that the result 
was assured before the conference start- 
ed. Most all of those attending the affair 
had been thinking of such a move and 
nearly all of them had definite plans, 
and it was only necessary to lay the 
hands on the table and shuffle out the 
most logical modus operandi. Thus 
things moved quickly and the outcome 
of the conference was the actual forma- 
tion of the International Association, 
the election of officers, adoption of rules 
and regulations and the decision to hold 
a convention the next year. 

During the next few months a small 
number of additional clubs was formed 
and then came the first annual conven- 
tion in Washington. From that time on 
the Craftsmen movement became epi- 
demic, with the result that the nucleus 
of a dozen or so clubs, formed in about 
the same number of years, has now taken 
on additions, bringing the total to forty- 
five. The first ten years were by far the 
hardest. 


International elects officers 


The officers elected to head the Inter- 
national were as_ follows: President, 
Perry R. Long of Philadelphia; first 
vice-president, John Kyle of Chicago; 
second vice-president, William R. Good- 
heart of Chicago; secretary, L. M. 
Augustine of Baltimore; treasurer, John 
J. Deviny of Washington. 

The Washington convention was held 
August 21, 22 and 23, 1920, and it served 
to settle definitely all doubt as to the 
permanency of such a body. An exhibit 
of printed specimens and some machinery 
was a feature of the affair, and this 
was a germ which since has borne fruit 
to almost unbelievable proportions. Com- 
paratively, the Washington convention 
was a Small affair, but its value was 
great. It established precedents and 
brought out basic plans and ideas the 
worth of which can be estimated only 
by the size and success of succeeding 
conventions and shows. 


Chicago starts show idea 


The second annual convention of the 
International Association, in connection 
with which was held the first annual 
graphic arts exposition, took place in 
Chicago, July 25, 26 and 27, 1921, with 
the great Coliseum as the center of ac- 
tivities. 

This session proved the value of the 
basic work of the Washington affair, and 
the country was astonished to see what 
could be done in the way of putting on 
a really great printing show, with proper 
time and thought, backed by a bit of 
experience. 

The Chicago convention and exposi- 
tion was not only a great accomplish- 
ment, but a huge success in every way. 
It was attended by approximately 60,000 
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William A. Renkel 
of New York 
first vice-president 


George A. Faber 
of Milwaukee 
second vice-president 


treasurer 


James T. Monahan Gp 
of Des Moines 


M. Augustine 
of Baltimore 
secretary 


Officers of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


Craftsmen, employing printers and 
visitors from the allied trades. A vast 
amount of business was transacted, new 
clubs were formed, great plans for pro- 


motion were started, more than a hun-~ 


dred supply houses were represented by 
exhibits of printers’ equipment, and the 
display of printed matter was of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality and educational 
interest. 


The big show in Boston 


August 28 to September 2, 1922, was 
the date of the Boston Convention and 
Exposition, and the scene of the affair 
was the immense Mechanics’ Building. 
The exposition was opened by Calvin 
Coolidge, then vice-president. Nearly 
every supply house in the trade had a 
booth at this show, there being more 
than 200 exhibitors. 

The attendance during the week was 
150,000, and this great body of visitors 
found on display practically every kind 
of machine, tool and device used in the 
printing trade, besides an immense col- 
lection of supplies, machines and works 
of historic interest and an elaborate ex- 
hibit of the best specimens of modern 
printing obtainable. 

Visitors were present from most of 
the civilized countries, and the enter- 
tainment program was an important 
feature of the week. 

John J. Deviny of Washington was 
elected president of the International 
Association, and Buffalo, N. Y., was 
picked as the next convention city. 


Business meeting in Buffalo 


The Buffalo convention last year was 
just a convention, with no show attached. 


President First vice-president Second vice-president 
1920 Perry Long John Kyle William R. Goodheart L. 
Philadelphia Chicago Chicago 
192] William R. Goodheart Edward W. Calkins Harvey H. Weber L. 
Chicago Boston Buffalo 
19929 John J. Deviny Harvey H. Weber William A. Renkel L. 
Washington Buffalo New York 
1923 Harvey H. Weber William A. Renkel George A. Faber bp 
Buffalo New York Milwaukee 


It was held August 30 to September 1, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
More than 200 delegates attended, be- 
sides many friends, relatives and visitors 
from the trade. 

The entertainment program included 
a trip to the Roycroft Shops at East 
Aurora and a visit to Niagara Falls. 

The most important action taken dur- 
ing the business sessions was the election 
of officers which resulted in Harvey H. 
Weber of Buffalo being chosen president. 

Milwaukee was picked as the next con- 
vention city, which brings the story up 
to the present. 


The meeting in Milwaukee 


The meeting this year is the fifth 
annual convention, and the exposition 
held in conjunction with it will be the 
third show held by the Craftsmen. The 
scene will be the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
one of the finest buildings of its kind 
in the country, and all indications are 
that this affair will excel previous shows. 

Milwaukee—August 18 to 23. 

Let’s Go! 

* OK OK 


Promoter Joins Craftsmen 


Considerable elation is felt at the 
headquarters of the Milwaukee Graphic 
Arts Exposition, Inc., over the announce- 
ment that Frank Cleveland, widely 
known through his activities as conven- 
tion secretary of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, has resigned the latter 
position to devote hmiself entirely to the 
promotion of the Craftsmen’s convention 
and exposition, which is to be held at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, August 18 
to 23. 


Mr. Cleveland is a recognized figure 
in convention work, having been instru- 
mental in securing some of the largest 
gatherings ever held in the city, for Mil- 
waukee. It was largely through his ef- 
forts that the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World-met at Milwaukee 
in 1922. He also sponsored the National 
Shoe Retailers and the Grand Army of 
the Republic conventions held in the 
Wisconsin metropolis. His affiliation with 
the Graphic Arts Exposition and the 
Craftsmen’s Convention is an example 
of the local interest created by the com- 
ing joint events. 


* OK OK 


Chicago Plans Annual Picnic 


“Keep this date open—August 16,” 
says Axel L. Jensen and William Bent- 
ley, president and secretary of the Chi- 
cago Club. It’s the third Saturday in 
August, and the weather man has al- 
ready promised to do all he could to 
keep the sky clear of rain. On that date 
the Chicago Club will go forth from the 
Windy City to a shady nook, Ehrhardt’s 
Grove at Park Ridge, Ill., for the annual 
outing and basket picnic. 
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Exhibit of Printing at Wembley 


The Federation of Master Printers of 
Great Britain has arranged for an ex- 
hibition of printing to be held at the 
exposition building of the Palace of 


Arts, at Wembley, and a considerable 
number of examples of the best work 
of British printers has already been got 
together. The exhibit will be shown for 
a month, having opened July 14. 


Officers of the International Association of Printing Flouse C rafismen 


The men who have been at the head of the organization since its 


inception five years ago 


Secretary Treasurer 

M. Augustine John J. Deviny 
Baltimore Washington 

M. Augustine John J. Deviny 
Baltimore Washington 

M. Augustine Edward W. Calkins 
Baltimore Boston 


James T. Monahan 
Des Moines 


M. Augustine 
Baltimore 
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M. O. Menaige of New 
York City, father of the 
Craftsmen Movement 


John C. Morrison of New 
York, first president of 
first Craftsmen Club 


Perry Long of Philadel- 
phia, first president of 
International Association 


William R. Goodheart of 
Chicago, promoter of the 
first exposition 


Some of the men who were first in various Printing House Craftsmen activities 


Outline of Business and E-ntertainment Program at Mi/waukee 


A TENTATIVE program worked out 

for the Graphic Arts Exposition and 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen to be held in Milwaukee, 
August 18 to 23, shows one of the most 
complete and interesting assortments of 
speeches and events ever mapped out for 
a craftsmen’s meeting. 

The mornings will be devoted to hear- 
ing addresses by leaders in the Graphic 
Arts industries from throughout this 
country and Canada. The afternoons will 
be devoted to visiting the exposition, 
which will offer one of the most com- 
plete exhibits of the latest and_ best 
appliances in ‘printing and allied indus- 
tries ever seen under one roof. Parts 
of the afternoons and the evenings will 
see entertaining events of various kinds. 

The complete program, which is pre- 
sented herewith, was worked out after 
many sessions of the convention com- 
mittee of the exposition and convention 
organization, aided by other officials. In- 
ternational officers also were active as 
advisors in planning the various events. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18, 1924 
10:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 


Reception—Registration. 

Convention called to order by William 
H. Badke, President of the Milwaukee 
Club. 

Invocation by Rabbi Samuel Hirsh- 
berg or Rev. Gustav Stearns. 

Address of Welcome by Hon. Daniel 
W. Hoan, Mayor of Milwaukee. 

Response to Address of Welcome by 
Perry R. Long, First President of the 
International Association. 

Formal Opening of Convention by 
Harvey H. Weber, President of the In- 
ternational Association. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Report of Credentials Committee. 

Roll Call of Delegates. 

Resolutions and Amendments received 
and referred to proper Committees. 

Open Forum. 


1:30 p. m. Opening of Exposition. 


Opening Address by Hon. John J. 
Blaine, Governor of Wisconsin. 
Exposition closes 10:00 p. m. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19, 


9:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. 


Roll Call and Officers’ Reports. 
Address by George K. Horn, Presi- 
dent of the United Typothete. 


1924 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
and Amendments. 

Address, “The Relation of Technical 
Schools to the Craftsmen” by Dr.-C. A. 
Prosser, Director, Dunwoody Institute. 

Further Resolutions and Amendments 
received and referred to proper Com- 
mittees. 


S  inTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
, GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


MILWAUKEE, AUG.18-23 


Hffective poster design used to 
advertise Milwaukee show 


Address, “Cooperative Educational 
Effort” by John Clyde Oswald, Pub- 
lisher, THe American Printer. 

Open Forum. 


Hexposition 1:00 to 10:00 p. m. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Afternoon—2:00 p. m. Ladies visit In- 
dustrial plant. 

6:30 p. m. Banquet and Ball. 

Evening—8:30 p. m. Magnificent Fire- 
works Display at Baseball Park. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1924 


Roll Call and Report of Committee 
on Officers’ Reports. 

Address, “The Duty of One Man to 
Another” by Rey. A. C. Fox, S.J., Presi- 
ident Marquette University. 

Reports of District Representatives. 

Report of Finance Committee. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 
and Amendments. 

Address, “The Education of the Fu- 
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ture Compositor” by James M. Lynch, 
President elect of the International Ty- 
pographical Union. 

Further Resolutions and Amendments 
received and referred to Proper Com- 
mittees. 

Exposition 1:30 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Afternoon and Evening, Trip to Wau- 
kesha Beach. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1924 


Roll Call and Report of Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws. 

Address, “Educating the Apprentice” 
by Leighton Hawkins, Director of Edu- 
cational Bureau, United Typothete of 
America. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 
and Amendments. 

Address, “History of Printing” by 
John M. Niven, City Attorney of Mil- 
waukee. 

Selection of next meeting place. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Exposition 1:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Afternoon—2:30 p. m. Ladies’ Auto- 
mobile trip through city. 

Evening—8:15 p. m. Ladies’ Theater 
Party. 

Gentlemen—Smoker. 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY 


Friday and Saturday Exposition. 
10:00 a. m. to 10:00 p. m. 


KOK OK 


Dayton Club Holds Annual Picnic 


Members of the Dayton Club held 
their annual stag frolic at Triangle Park 
the afternoon and evening of July 18. 
There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers and guests. 

A baseball game was the chief event 
of the sports, and in this Berne O’Brien 
was the principal performer, holding his 
side on the winning end with some good 
pitching. After the game adjournment 
was made to the pavilion where a re- 
past was served which satisfied the ap- 
petites of all which had been whetted 
by their participation in sports. 

The usual monthly meeting followed 
and after the routine matters had been 
disposed of some time was spent in dis- 
cussing the Milwaukee Convention. The 
club is entitled to representation by five 
delegates and there has been a _ keen 
competition for appointment not only as 
delegates but as alternates. 
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Just, Presi- 


George A. 
dent of the Exposition 


Paul H. Laabs, Executive 
Committee of Exposition 


A. V. FitzGerald, Chair- 
man Publicity Committee 


GG : y 
as i S. 
Mrs. George Faber, head 
of Ladies’ Committee 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


Local clubs of the Printin ¢ Flouse C raftsmen’s Assoctation 


i ee value of advertising and pub- 
licity, particularly as brought about 
by national conventions, is amply demon- 
strated by a review of the Craftsmen 
movement in America. Starting with the 
organization of the New York Club in 
1909, other cities gradually took up the 
idea until, by 1919, eight local clubs had 
been formed. These pioneers consisted 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, Connecticut Valley, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and Washington. 

Then came the formation of the In- 
ternational Association and the holding 
of the first convention, which gave the 
movement such an impetus that 45 locals 
now go to make up the roster of the 
central body, among these being clubs 
in Canada and South Africa. Letters 
asking for the story of each of these 
clubs were sent to the secretaries, the 
stories to consist of such information as 
date of organization, first president, reg- 
ular meeting dates, membership and list 
of present officers. Such information will 
be found to be of value as a reference 
work to anyone interested. 

A number of the secretaries failed to 
reply, but in cases where full informa- 
tion is available it has been tabulated 
below as follows: Name of club. Date of 
organization. Name of first president. 
List of present officers. Number of mem- 
bers. Day of regular monthly meetings. 

Albany Capital District—1920, Charles 
Bibeau. George A. Herrick, president; 
Harry Russell, vice-president; Alfred 
Lussier, Jr., secretary; Thomas F. Mc- 
Grath, treasurer. Meets first Thursday. 

Baltimore — 1914, L. M. Augustine. 
Herbert Ogier, president; Emil Cobabe, 
vice-president; Albert H. Miller, secre- 
tary. Membership, 115. Meets second 
Monday. 

Buffalo—John C. Heinike, president. 
Meets third Thursday. 

Boston—1912, Charles L. Dunton. Wal- 
ter R. Wakefield, president; Frank L. 
O’Connor, vice-president; Fred A. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer. Membership, 
810. Meets third or fourth Thursday. 

Capetown—G. Treadwell, president. 

Chicago—1911, E. R. Richards. Axel 
J. Jensen, president; Ernst C. Dittman, 
vice-president; Herman A. _ Trippler, 
second vice-president; Albert Kirch- 
ner, treasurer; William Bentley, secre- 
tary. Membership, 318. Meets third Tues- 
day. 

Cincinnati—1916, Albert Wesselman. 
J. H. Christina, president; John M. Cal- 
lahan, vice-president; James E. Sullivan, 
treasurer; Albert Noelcke, secretary. 


Membership, 150. Meets second Wednes- 
day. 

Cleveland — 1921, Joseph W. Keary. 
Joseph W. Gram, president; Edwin M. 
Kale, vice-president; C. G. Ayer, treas- 
urer; Thomas Philip Lear, secretary. 
Membership, 143. Meets third Monday. 

Columbus—Frank Gross, president. 

Concord—1923, M. W. O’Connell. M. 
W. O'Connell, president; E. A. Vernal, 
vice-president; L. A. Clough, secretary- 
treasurer. Membership, 42. Meets third 
Wednesday. 

Connecticut Valley — 1913, William 
Cummings. John J. White, president; 


oamen 


Mrs. Paul EH. Laabs, 
Vice-chairwoman of 
Ladies’ Committee 


William Whiting, vice-president ; Charles 
B. Porter, secretary; Stephen F. Bible, 
treasurer. Membership 97. Meets at call 
of vice-president. 

Dayton—1921, J. E. Hydeman. H. W. 
Lehr, president; G. E. Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president; O. G. Fricks, secretary; W. F. 
Langefeld, treasurer. Membership, 100. 
Meets third Thursday. 

Des Moines-—1921, Leo D. McShane. 
Walter Wallick, president; B. J. Hill, 
vice-president; J. Elton Carter, second 
vice-president; Emery A. Odell, record- 
ing secretary; William Greubel, treas- 


urer. Membership, 100. Meets first 
Thursday. 
Detroit — 1921, John A. - Stryker. 


George Wilson, president; George Curd, 
vice-president; George H. Glaeser, sec- 
retary; R. J. Cooper, treasurer. Mem- 
bership, 85. Meets fourth Tuesday. 
Fort Worth—No information obtain- 
able. 
Grand Rapids—1920, Charles Waddell. 
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Walter Olivier, president; Herman W. 
Verseput, vice-president; Leonard J. 
Verseput, secretary-treasurer. Member- 
ship, 76. Meets second Thursday. 

Hartford—1923, William F. Sullivan. 
George L. Lewis, president; Robert E. 
Pyne, vice-president; Frank B. Perry, 
secretary; Lyle L. Rescott, treasurer. 
Membership, 58. Meets fourth Thursday. 

Kansas City—C. A. Runyan, president. 

Lincoln—1924, M. N. Adams. M. N. 
Adams, president, Charles H. McAhan, 
vice-president; M. S. Gilliland, secre- 
tary; H. F. Rood, treasurer. Member- 
ship, 42. Meetings held upon call of 
president. 

Los Angeles—1922, ‘Fred Handpe. 
Volney James, president; Earle Wood, 
vice-president; Gus Pierce, secretary- 
treasurer; Al Siebke, correspondent-sec- 
retary. Membership, 85. 

Marshalltown—1924, C. E. Edsall. C. 
E. Edsall, president; Louis N. Bailey, 
secretary-treasurer. Meets Wednesday 
following first Thursday. 

Milwaukee—William Badke, president. 

Minneapolis—J. G. Youngquist, presi- 
dent. 

Montreal—No information obtainable. 

Newark—1920, Louis C. Martmer. 
Louis C. Martmer, president; Ralph T. 
Hines, vice-president; Louis Boehme, 
secretary; Mark A. Mullee, treasurer. 
Membership, 50. Meets third Tuesday. 

New York—1909, John C. Morrison. 
William A. Renkel, president; A. KE. 
Giegengack, vice-president; C. M. Ear- 
ley, second vice-president; George A. 
Merkert, secretary; J. F. Herberger, 
treasurer. Membership, 500. Meets third 
Thursday. 

Oklahoma City—E. Ruthven, president. 

Omaha—1923, N. B. Heath. L. R. 
Pinkerton, president; A. M. Newell, vice- 
president; William T. Bredin, second 
vice-president; R. E. Clement, secretary ; 
L. B. Wells, treasurer. Meets at call of 
president. 

Philadelphia—1910, John Kyle. Wil- 
liam Maginnis, president; John Harbi- 
son, vice-president; Oscar L. Books, sec- 
retary; Howard Penrose, treasurer. 
Membership, 210. Meets second Thurs- 
day. 


Pittsburgh—Ray McClelland, _ presi- 
dent. 
Providence—1921, John J. Horton. 


Alden KE. Crouch, president; Leon A. 
Holt, vice-president; Herbert Threlfall, 
secretary; Clifford F. Leonard, treasur- 
er. Membership, 72. Meets third Wednes- 
day. 

Richmond—1920, William Fergusson. 
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George A. Herrick 
Albany, N.Y. 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


Walter R. 


Wakefield 
Boston, Mass. 


John C. Heinike 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Axel J. Jensen 
Chicago 


O. E. Zacharias, president; Leon Beards- 
ley, vice-president; August Dietz, Jr., 
secretary; Richard Cooke, treasurer. 
Membership, 85. Meets first Tuesday. 

Rochester—1920, Frank Eichorn. John 
Wade, president; John W. Maloney, 
vice-president; Fred F. Lennox, secre- 
tary; J. E. Coyle, treasurer. Member- 
ship, 69. Meets third Tuesday. 

San Francisco—1921, Hartley EK. Jack- 
son. Haywood H. Hunt, president; 
Frank Guinel, vice-president; Clifford B. 
Marker, secretary-treasurer. 

Scranton—No information obtainable. 

Spokane—No information obtainable. 

St. Louis—1920, George Ortleb. Ralph 
Doyle, president; L. F. Wipperman, vice- 
president; August Hausher, secretary- 
treasurer. Membership, 64. Meets second 
Wednesday. 

St. Paul—Axel A. Olsen, president. 

Toledo—1921, Paul H. Erler. H. 
George Diebold, president; O. P. Haag, 
secretary-treasurer. Membership, 60. 

Topeka—1921, Robert Maxwell. Ver- 
non Kanatzar, president; Arthur Rodell, 
vice-president; E. N. Rodell, secretary; 
V. S. Boutwell, treasurer. Membership, 
26. Meets second Monday. 

Toronto—1921, C. W. Keats. Alex 
Munro, president; W. Perry, vice-presi- 
dent; L. W. Bourke, secretary; J. O. 
Hamilton, treasurer. Membership, 132. 
Meets fourth Wednesday. 

Trenton—No information obtainable. 

Washington—1919, Daniel V. Chis- 
holm. John J. Deviny, president; J. C. 
Lesher, vice-president; William A. Edel- 


blut, secretary; William J. Dooley, treas- 
urer. Membership, 60. Meets third Tues- 
day. 

Wichita—1922, R. C. Cook. John P. 
Kieffer, president, W. K. Estill, vice- 
president; Carl D. Sheldon, secretary- 
treasurer. Membership, 28. Meets on 
Wednesday, weekly. 

Worcester — 1922, Arthur 
Charles A. H. Lawton, president; 
Joseph O’Leary, vice-president; Allen 
L. Adams, secretary-treasurer. Member- 
ship 40. Meets third Thursday. 

The International Association was the 
outgrowth of a conference called in Phil- 
adelphia in 1919. The first officers were: 
president, Perry R. Long of. Philadel- 
phia; first vice-president, John Kyle of 
Chicago; second vice-president, William 
R. Goodheart; secretary, L. M. Augus- 
tine of Baltimore; treasurer, John J. 
Deviny of Washington. 


Kidding the Presidents 


Gashouse Bill of Bronnixville 


The genial and generously propor- 
tioned president of the New York Club, 
William A. Renkel, better known as 
“Gashouse Bill,’ was born in New York 
City in the district from which he ac- 
quired the above title. Bill was born in 
1880 and managed to stick it out in the 
gas-infested locality until 1909, when he 
proceeded to go from bad to worse by 
moving to the Bronx. 


Chase, 


Plan of the artistic booths at the Milwaukee Exposition 
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He entered the printing business in 
1892 with the American Lithographic 
Company, where he remained until 1904, 
at which time he joined the Federal 
Printing Company where he held the 
position of purchasing agent and as- 
sistant superintendent. In 1920 he joined 
the Stirling Press as mechanical super- 
intendent and head of the production 
department. 

Bill Renkel joined the Craftsmen Club 
of New York in 1918 and from that 
time he has taken a most active and 
prominent part in the organization. He 
held various offices and was elected vice- 
president in 1921. He was made presi- 
dent in 1922, and still retains this high 
office. At the Boston convention in 1922 
he was made second vice-president of 
the International Association, and last 
year moved up a step to the first vice- 
presidency. It is expected that Bill will 
be heading the International before a 


great while. 
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Specialist on Color Work and Kids 


Among the notable accomplishments 
of Walter R. Wakefield, superintendent 
of the Perry-Estabrook Press, Inc., and 
president of the Boston Club, are the 
handling of difficult color jobs, and prop- 
agating the human race. Mr. Wakefield 
is noted for having successfully turned 
out a great number of large and intri- 
cate pieces of color work, and also for 
adding five names to the census report. 

He was born in Holyoke, Mass., in 
1882, and after a public school education, 
entered the printing business in 1899. He 
went to Boston with the Griffith Stillings 
Press, starting there as a feeder, and 
climbing to the position of press room 
foreman. He joined the Perry-Estabrook 
Press in 1922, as superintendent of the 
plant, a position which he now holds. 

He has been with’ the Boston Club 
seven years and has been one of its most 
active members, holding a number of 
offices, which culminated in his . being 
chosen for the office of president. 

Mr. Wakefield says one of the most 
pleasant experiences he has had in the 
trade was during the war, when the heat-. 
less day idea was running rampant and 
holding up production all over the coun- 
try. His concern had just printed one 
color of a four color job when the order 
came for a five day shutdown, which, in 
view of the changing atmospheric condi- 
tions, would have meant the ruination of 
the entire job. After several hours of 
battling with the powers at the state 
house he succeeded in getting permission 
to go on with the job, which was turned 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
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Joseph W. Gram 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


John J. White 
Connecticut Valley 


Walter Wallick 
Des Moines, lowa 


George Wilson 
Detroit, Mich. 


He Wanted to Be an Errand Boy 


George Wilson, president of the De- 
troit Club and a native Britisher, was 
another of those unfortunates who were 
shoved into the trade without their con- 
sent, or consultation. After finishing 
school at the age of fifteen, he decided 
that the life of an errand boy would be 
just about the thing for him, but his 
father and mother went into executive 
session and promptly informed him he 
was going to be a printer whether he 
liked it or not. This being in England, 
he was promptly apprenticed in_ the 
C. W. Kilby plant at Leicester, where 
he started as a helper in the platen press 
department. One of the first things he 
learned was that when putting a wide 
form on a platen press, after running 
a narrow form, it is advisable to move 
the grippers. 

After learning this and a few other 
things, George’s native ambition began 
to come out, and he was continually 
seeking new fields to conquer, but he was 
afflicted with a foreman, who he states 
could put more feeling and meanness in 
the word “no” than any man he ever 
knew. After staying with this concern 
about three years he changed to the Pen- 
carbon Company where his opportunities 
were larger, and where he promptly be- 
came interested in the composition end 
of the business, and deserted the press. 

Due to the boundless energy of George 
and an associate this plant was built up 
in two years from a one platen depart- 


ment to a seven press shop in which 
George had the title of compositor and 
foreman of job presses. 

Then he was bitten by the germ of 
wanderlust and decided to see America 
first. He crossed the ocean and kept 
going until he landed in Cleveland, where 
he obtained a position with S. Barker & 
Sons. He then was eighteen years of 
age, and during the next few years he 
traveled over the country a good deal, 
working in a number of prominent plants 
including the shop of The Printing Art; 
and the Roycroft Shops in East Aurora. 

From East Aurora he went to Detroit, 
where he held two or three executive 
positions, and then secured the foreman- 
ship of the composing room of the Wil- 
liam Graham Printing Company. A 
little later he was made superintendent 
of this plant, which position he now holds. 
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The Well Known Printer, H. Hunt 


When speaking of printers in a publi- 
cation it is customary to refer to them as 
“well known,” whether they are or not, 
but when it comes to well known printers, 
there probably are few in the country 
who can better classify under this title 
than Haywood Hunt, of the Kennedy-ten 
Bosch Company of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Club. Hay- 
wood has been thrown out of printing 
offices in nearly every city from coast to 
coast and from the Gulf to the Canadian 


line, and there are very few shops in the 
country who have not known him during 
his barnstorming days. 

Starting from Greensboro, N. C., where 
he entered the business, Mr. Hunt worked 
in Danville, Va., was connected with 
the Maqua Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y., held several jobs in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Jersey City and ‘Troy, 
N. Y., then toured the Pacific coast, 
stopping in Portland, Ore.; Seattle, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 

Finally he settled nine years ago in 
San Francisco, and present indications 
are that he will stay put, because he has 
remained there ever since. During this 
time Mr. Hunt has built up an interna- 
tional reputation and is known as one 
of the foremost typographic designers. 

His official title, with the Kennedy-ten 
Bosch Company is vice-president, but he 
claims that a more fitting one would be 
“consulting typotect,” or “Third Degree 
Goat,” inasmuch as his work consists of 
layout, design, composition, selling, and 
above all, lots and lots of explaining. 

Mr. Hunt says that among his experi- 
ences the most disagreeable that he can 
remember was being discharged from an 
office in New York City, almost entirely 
without provocation, as he did nothing 
except pi a couple cases of type. 

Haywood Hunt is one of the few men 
in the Craftsmen’s organization who is 
not only an executive but a true crafts- 
man as the words were understood in the 
old days. 


The Milwaukee Auditorium, headquarters for the Craftsmen's Convention and Exposition, August 18 to 23 
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Walter Olivier 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


George L. Lewis 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Clive A. Runyan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Volney James 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


Bowling Business Almost Ruined 


The world of sports lost an ardent 
devotee and an expert pin-setter when 
L. R. Pinkerton’s father yanked him out 
of a bowling alley where he was setting 
pins at six dollars a week, and threw him 
into a country newspaper office where the 
work was more difficult and hazardous 
and paid four dollars a week less. 

After serving some time on one village 
paper of Clay Center, Kan., young Pink- 
erton got a job as press feeder on the 
Dispatch of the same city, where he re- 
ceived the rather staggering salary of 
$10.00 a week. 

On the new job promotions came 
quickly, and in a very short while he was 
foreman of the entire plant with all of 
the trials, tribulations and responsibilities 
of an executive, but the pay was still the 
same, so he decided to get on the other 
end of the business and see if he could 
get hold of more money. Consequently, 
he went to Riley, Kan., as editor, where 
he had no more financial luck than in the 
mechanical end. 

Later he worked in Emporia, Topeka 
and Kansas City, after which he returned 
to Emporia and opened a business for 
himself, and just as he was going good 
the Kaiser commenced cutting up and 
Mr. Pinkerton had to knock off and go 
over to Europe and settle that affair. 

Recently he removed to Omaha, taking 
the position of foreman of the composing 
room for the National Printing Company, 


Board of Directors of Exposition. Left to right: 


and here he became interested and active 
in the Omaha Club, of which he now is 
president. Mr. Pinkerton’s chief ambi- 
tion, he states, now that he has arrived at 
the ripe old age of thirty-nine, is to get a 
good country weekly newspaper which 
will run itself, and allow him to spend his 
declining years on the banks of a fishing 
stream. 

If he ever finds such a place and needs 
a partner, the news editor of THe Amer- 
IcAN Printer would appreciate being 
communicated with at once. 
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Another Great Mystery Solved 


The life story of Michael W. O’Con- 
nell, president of the Concord District 
Club, brings to light something which 
for years has been a mystery to the 
world at large. Among other positions 
which Mr. O’Connell admits to holding, 
was one as foreman of the American 
Soda Fountain Company of Boston, 
where he was in charge of color work. 
This explains the printing ink taste which 
is noticeable in so many of the soda foun- 
tain flavoring extracts. 

Afterward Mr. O’Connell entered the 
trade with the Rand Avery Company of 
Boston, and among the positions he has 
held was foreman of the Globe Litho. 
Company of New York and foreman of 
the Atlantic Printing Company of Bos- 
ton. At the present time he is a depart- 


ment foreman with the Rumford Press 
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George A. Just, George A. Faber, Jacob Ruesch, A. V. Fitz@erald, 


of Concord, a plant which does many of 
the finest periodicals published. 

He has always been an active worker 
in the Craftsmen’s organization, having 
served as president and vice-president 
of the Boston Club. He was one of the 
organizers of the International Associa- 
tion and now is serving his second term 
as president of the Concord Club. 
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Money Lured Him Into Trade 


Of all of the ways of getting into the 
printing business one of the most un- 
usual that could be imagined was adopted 
by C. E. Edsall, president of the newly 
formed Marshalltown Club. Mr. Edsall 
entered the trade as a cashier for the 
Marshall Printing Company, which job 
gave him an entirely different idea of 
the industry than is generally obtained 
by the beginner. 

Mr. Edsall discovered that there was 
such a vast amount of profit in the busi- 
ness that he decided that the thing for 
him to do was to go into it himself, which 
he did in 1917 by purchasing a half in- 
terest in the Acme Printing Company. 
Outside of a couple of years in France, 
where he was arguing with the German 
Army, Mr. Edsall has continued to stick 
to his job, and on April 1 of the pres- 
ent year he fooled his partner by buying 
him out, and now he has the company 
all to himself. 

The Marshalltown Club was organized 
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Andrew Werner, V. J. Schoenecker, Jr., Arthur Radke, Edward Heimaker, Paul H. Laabs, Stuart Auer, Levi H. Hin- 
kamp, Henry Petran, William H. Badke and John Landgraf 
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IGHT that dispelled darkness; Light that put to 
flight the hosts of ignorance and superstition; 

Light that penetrated through the ages, flooding the re- 
cesses of human minds, and awakening dormant powers 
to advance the ideals of an insatiable civilization. 


Its beams radiate Knowledge, Truth and Power, un- 
consciously shaping and directing the intellectual and 
the material life of all mankind. A stimulus to the 
creative mind, an uplifting influence to the dullard. 


Printing is the Art of Enlightenment of all Arts, as 
truly as an Art Preservative. It reflects and dissemi- 
nates in true colors, without distortion or stinted reser- 
vations, truth that is stranger than fiction, guiding 
ever with strong hand the destinies of thinking worlds. 


Over two hundred and seventy five years ago, Comenius 
urged with ardent zeal, the establishment of a college 
of learned men who should bring together in one book, 
the sum total of human wisdom; so expressed, as to 
meet the needs of both present and future generations. 
But the effort was futile. Knowledge is not a thing to 
be embalmed. It is an irresistible force that grows with 
use. Allowing another to light his candle from the source 
of light, dims not the source but spreads more light. 


This ennobling influence, with its tremendous power 
for good, is reflected by the Printing House Craftsmen 
in their motto: “SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE” 


ero | HERE IS SUCH A THING 
AS DOING THE JOB SO WELL 
THAT THE CRITICS WILL HAVE 
NEED OF STRONGER LENSESer 


Prepared for the 
Craftsman’s Number of the American Printer, August, 1924 
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C. E. Edsall 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


William H. Badke 
Milwaukee 


Louis 


CO. Martmer 
Newark, N. J. 


William J. Maginnis 
Philadelphia 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


a few months ago with twenty charter 
members, since which time the member- 
ship roll has been added to considerably. 
Mr. Edsall was made president as soon 
as the club was organized on a perma- 
nent basis. 

7 OK OK 


He Came Near Being a Printer 

William J. Maginnis, now serving his 
second term as president of the Phila- 
delphia Club, came into the trade through 
the electrotype foundry, and although he 
deserted this branch to join a printing 
house, he later regretted this and went 
back to his first love, and now holds the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
the Royal Electrotype Company. 

Mr. Maginnis served his apprenticeship 
with Charles S. Belz & Company, and 
when he became a journeyman he decided 
the thing to do was to remove himself 
to new scenes where his associates would 
not always he throwing up to him the 
bonehead plays he made during his ap- 
prenticeship days. Consequently he joined 
the Royal Electrotype Company, but left 
this house after two years to take the 
position of surgeon in the pressroom of 
the Keystone Publishing Company. In 
this position his work was operating on 
and patching up forms of type and plates 


after the compositors and pressmen had 
run monkey wrenches, composing sticks 
and things through the press. 

He spent four years at this work and 
decided that trying to educate such peo- 
ple to refrain from leaving their tools 
on the press-bed while the machine was 
running was a hopeless task, so he re- 
signed and returned to the Royal Elec- 
trotype Company. 

Hight years ago he was made assistant 
superintendent, which position he still 
holds. He became interested in the 
Craftsmen movement when it first was 
started in Philadelphia, and has always 
been active in the association. 
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Terror of Phoney Check Passers 
After several thousand anxious readers 


of this publication become excited over _ 


the fact that in searching for the likeness 
of John E. Wade, president of the 
Rochester Club, they are unable to find 
a portrait of him, this explanation will 
set them right. Instead of running a 
portrait of Mr. Wade which would show 
his enemies exactly how he looks, we 
have thought a compromise necessary, so 
we present instead a cartoon sketch of 
the gentleman, partly in disguise. This 


was made necessary, due to the vicious 
activities of the Fraternal Order of 
Forgers, the Counterfeiters Union and 
the Ancient Order of Check Raisers, be- 
cause Mr. Wade is superintendent of the 
Todd Protectograph Company, makers 
of check protecting devices. 

He entered the trade by the country 
newspaper route, and after serving his 
apprenticeship he worked at the plant 
of the United Litho. and Printing Com- 
pany, later going with the E. R. An- 
drews Printing Company, and about ten 
years ago, with the Todd Company. He 
joined the Todd Company as a com- 
positor and rose to superintendent. 

One of the most trying experiences in 
his life was while he held the position of 
printer’s devil and an auxiliary job in 
the village band. His boss, who had no 
ear for music whatever, objected strenu- 
ously to John’s connection with the 
higher art, and told him rather force- 
fully that he was hired to work, not to 
play, the outcome of this being that an 
advertisement appeared in the paper 
stating that a compositor was wanted 
and that no musicians need apply. How- 
ever, all of this was many years ago, and 
Mr. Wade feels that he has lived down 
his flight into the music world, and that 
it should not be held against him. 


Members of the Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. Left to right: Mrs. Otto H. Monsler, Mrs. George A. Faber, Mrs. 

Frank J. Cassel, Mrs. Paul H. Laabs, Miss Agnes M. Smith, Mrs. Harry Plantz, Mrs. Anthony Hart, Mrs. R. J. Stock, 

Mrs. William F. Reichard, Mrs. Arthur Trost, Mrs. Otto Fuhrmann, Mrs. George A. Just, Mrs. Charles A. Dies, Mrs. 
Angelique Faber, Mrs. John Landgraf, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Arthur V. FitzGerald 
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S. Roy McClelland 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Almost Ruined by Flies 


If there is any man in the printing 
trade who is thankful for the automatic 
delivery, it is probably Ralph M. Doyle, 
president of the St. Louis Club. Mr. Doyle 
entered the business twenty-five years 
ago, at which time the principal method 
of delivery was the fly, and it seems this 
device was the bane of his existence. 

Shortly after he entered the trade he 
joined the Volk, Jones & McMein Print- 
ing Company, which had six cylinder 
presses, all different makes. Mr. Doyle 
was given a job of feeding one ancient 
press which was always breaking down, 
and just about the time he got a good 
start the fly spring broke. The foreman 
took the spring out and told Mr. Doyle 
to bend a new hook on the end of it, and 
it took the youthful pressman hours to 
find out that it could not be done. 

He then moved to St. Louis, and had 
a job feeding presses during the World’s 
Fair. One incident that he remembers 
in connection with this occasion is one 
morning when he was turning the foun- 
tain for a big cylinder press, a party of 
sightseers came to the booth and one of 
them exclaimed, “They are going to start 
up in a minute. See, he is winding it up.” 
When the fair was over Mr. Doyle joined 
the Shallcross Printing Company, where 
he got the job of running another de- 
crepit machine equipped with a back de- 
livery and which was always getting him 
into trouble. He says that he distinctly 
remembers one large catalog job full 
of halftone engravings. When the fly 
delivered the sheets it would slam down 
so hard that it marked the cuts, and in 
his endeavor to overcome this he took the 
fly off, which immediately got it out of 
time, making matters much worse. Then 
he put boards up around the sheets to 
stop the fly from completing its stroke 


Alden Crouch 
Providence, R. I. 


and did many other clever and ingenious 
things with no success whatever. Just 
when his hopes were going down for the 
third time, the foreman came along and 
by turning one adjusting screw on the 
end of the fly shaft, corrected the entire 
trouble, after which our hero promptly 
left for Kansas City. 

He also worked in Chicago for a time 
and toured the Middle West, not daring 
to return to St. Louis until 1909, by 
which time he figured that he had lived 
down his past record. Upon his return 
he joined the H. S. Collins Printing Com- 
pany, and after three years he was placed 
in charge of the pressroom, the position 
which he holds at the present time. As 
head of the Craftsmen Club of St. Louis, 
Mr. Doyle is an efficient and popular 
executive, but he does not like to have 
anyone come to the meetings and start 
talking about the fly delivery. 


KOK Ok 


Pretty Soft, This Printing Business 


Some men are born lucky, others ac- 
quire this gift, and some have it pressed 
upon them. Axel J. Jensen, president of 
the Chicago Club, had a little of all of 
this in his early life as a printer. 

He started in the business in 1887, and 
from the very beginning everything was 
made easy and pleasant for him. All he 
had to do was to get up at five o’clock in 
the morning in order to build the fire 
and sweep out the office so that the 
printers could come to work in comfort 
at seven o’clock. From then on he had 
little to do except carry bundles all day, 
keep up the fire, shampoo forms, feed the 
press, cut stock, and do other little pleas- 
ant jobs until six o’clock, after which he 
would lock up the place. 

For these trifling services he was paid 
$3.00 a week, every week, and his em- 


Ralph Doyle 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s As sociation 


Hayward H. Hunt 
San Francisco 


ployer made no stipulation whatever as 
to how he should spend this sum. 

After graduating from this depart- 
ment Axel began learning the case, and 
became a journeyman in 1896. After five 
years on the case and at the stone he 
was made foreman, and ten years later, 
superintendent, and now holds the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Walton & 
Spencer Company. 
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He Never Had a Chance 


The story of Alden EK, Crouch, presi- 
dent of the Providence Club, is a sad 
and touching one. He never had a 
chance to find out what he really wanted 
to be, because his father was a country 
newspaper publisher in Iowa, and when 
Alden reached the devil age his father 
took him by the back of the neck and 
threw him into the industry unceremoni- 
ously and without consulting him at all. 

Anyway the boy learned his business 
so well that in a very short time he was 
editing and publishing papers himself, 
after which he opened a job shop in 
Chicago. He spent several years with 
the Sefton Manufacturing Corporation, 
and four years ago went to Providence 
to take the position of superintendent of 
the C. J. Fox Company, where he now 
is to be found. 

It seems Mr. Crouch is one of those 
unfortunate people who always are hav- 
ing something put over on them, because 
after being shoved into the printing 
business the way he was, the Providence 
Club elected him president when he was 
out of town and unable to defend him- 
self. When Mr. Crouch isn’t superin- 
tending, or running the Craftsmen Club 
he spends his time batting little rubber 
balls around a cow pasture, bowling, and 
automobiling. 


Chairmen of the principal committees in charge of the Exposition. Left to right: William H. Badke, reception; John T. 
Landgraf, entertainment; A. V. FitzGerald, publicity; Arthur Badke, convention; Jacob Ruesch, finance 
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Alex Munro 
Toronto 


George L. Buckman 
Washington, D. C. 


John P. 


Kieffer, 
Wichita, Kan. 


William P. Hudson 
Worcester, Mass. 


Presidents of some of the local clubs in the International Printing House Craftsmen’s Association 


The Baby President of Milwaukee 


When a mere infant like Willy Badke 
can get himself elected president of one 
of the biggest local Craftsmen clubs in 
the country, it indicates that it is safe 
to suppose that this child will have a big 
future when he grows up. 

William H. Badke, president of the 
Milwaukee Club and one of the chief 
actors in the coming convention and ex- 
position, is only twenty-seven years of 
age, and is known as the youngest 
Craftsman president in captivity. He is 
a Canadian by birth and entered the 
printing business by the usual route as 
printer’s devil. Later he took up adver- 
tisiug work and was connected with the 
J. Roland Kay Company of Chicago, the 
Walters Company, the Burns-Hall Com- 
pany and the Milwaukee Printing Com- 
pany, in the latter place having charge 
of sales and advertising. Mr. Badke now 
is in business for himself, manufactur- 
ing advertising displays. 

Among other little things Mr. Badke 
has a singing voice and an ability for 
writing songs, and he more or less fre- 
quently gives his club mates the benefit 
of these talents by leaving the presiden- 
tial chair during the meetings and war- 
bling to the assembly. 


KOK OK 


Big Brother Gets the Blame 

According to George L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Club, he was pushed 
into the printing trade by an older 
brother. George doesn’t say so, but we 
suspect that he got into debt to his fra- 
ternal relative and was forced to go to 
work to pay up. 


On this job Mr. Lewis worked ten 
hours a day, for which he received $4.50 
a week. He lived about ten miles from 
the shop, however, and as taxicabs were 
scarce in those days he had to go to work 
by trolley car, which took up two hours 
a day of his time, and two dollars a week 
out of his pay envelope. On second 
thought, perhaps the older brother who 
shoved him into the business might have 
had some interest in the trolley company. 

After George began to grow proficient 
at the trade his brother, who was a jour- 
neyman printer, established a small shop 
in their home, and this the two operated 
during the evening, George having the 
job of kicking a 10 x 15 press far into 
the stilly night, which greatly develop- 
ing his leg muscles, but did him very 
little good otherwise. 

Mr. Lewis states that on one occasion 
after he had kicked the press until two 
o'clock in the morning, and then returned 
to the office at six o’clock, his brother 
asked him if he had had a good night’s 
sleep, which made George so mad that 
he went out and bought a gasoline engine 
on company credit. He says the engine 
saved him from ruining his backbone and 
legs, but this physical relief was secured 
at the total loss of his religion, and he 
still fears the day when he will have to 
answer for all the things he said while 
operating that engine. 

After working several years for his 
brother Mr. Lewis went on a barnstorm- 
ing tour, and after a varied experience 
of several years he returned to Hartford, 
where he accepted the position of assist- 
ant manager of the private printing plant 
of the Aetna Insurance Company, which 
position he holds at the present time. 


The Engraver, Also, Has His Troubles 


Among life’s difficulties, one of the 
most disagreeable things which ever hap- 
pened to Charlés Lawton, president of 
the Worcester Club, was trying to explain 
to a customer recently why engravings 
which the customer claimed should cost 
$7.00 were charged at about $50.00. 

Mr. Lawton is secretary and manager 
of the Carlton Engraving Company of 
Worcester, and the disagreeable experi- 
ence was with one of his clients. The 
customer had ordered a number of half- 
tones and when he got a bill for about 
$50.00 he put up a grand and glorious 
howl, claiming that he had been a plate- 
maker himself and knew that the proper 
charge for these plates should be about 
$7.00. 

Later it developed that the customer’s 
experience in making plates had been in 
the electrotyping industry, and his con- 
nection with the trade had been about 
thirty years ago. 

Mr. Lawton is a native of Maine, and 
after finishing public school, entered the 
trade as an apprentice in a pressroom 
of Portland. Later he spent some time 
learning the stereotyping trade, and then 
turned to photo-engraving. He worked at 
the plant of Hall & Hall in Portland; in 
the photo-engraving department of the 
Pittsburgh Printing Company of Pitts- 
burgh, and for the Woodbury-Carlton 
Company of Worcester, at which place 
he held the position of foreman. In 1908 
he left the Woodbury Company to take 
the position of secretary and manager of 
the newly formed Carlton Engraving 
Company, in which position he continues 
to remain. 


New York officers and convention delegates. Left to right: George Merkert, secretary; Joseph Herberger, 


William Saunders. delegate; George Drach, Newark representative ; 


Dan Blake, transportation committee ; 


treasurer ; 
William 


A. Renkel, president; Robert Erler, delegate; Harry F. Benson, publicity; A. E. Giegengack, vice-president; Harry 
Praeg, ex-president; William Smith, delegate; Robert Maloney, delegate 
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A Printer Who Was Born That Way 


John C. Heinike, of the Elm Vocational 
School and president of the Buffalo Club, 
thinks that he probably was born with 
a smear of printing ink somewhere about 
his anatomy, because as far back as he 
can remember he had an uncontrollable 
and unexplainable yearning to be a 
printer. At the age of twelve years he 
entered the business world as a newsboy, 
and he says as soon as he commenced 
hanging around a print shop and listen- 
ing to the hum of the big presses, he was 
fired with an ambition to join the craft. 
In 1900 he took this step, after which he 
was fired some more, but in a different 
way. 

Mr. Heinike entered the trade as 
printer’s devil with Gies & Company, 
where he was under the instruction of 
Julius Nickels, ex-president of the Buf- 
falo Club. After serving his apprentice- 
ship he barnstormed around the country 
two or three years, and then returned to 
Buffalo as superintendent of the Gintzler 
Press. 

In 1913 he took charge of the printing 
department of the Elm Vocational School, 
and for the past eleven years has con- 
tinued to devote his best efforts to the 
making of printers. Mr. Heinike says the 
most pleasant experience he has had dur- 
ing his business career is being president 
of the Buffalo Club, which is one of the 
best organizations in the International 
Association. 
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He Would Try Anything Once 


John J. White, now serving his second 
term as president of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Club, is another example of the truth 
of the old saying that “There is a black 
sheep in every family.” Mr. White, who 
was born at Lee, Mass., comes from a 
long and distinguished line of paper 
makers, and why anyone who could pos- 
sibly get into the paper business should 
pass up such a soft thing for the hazards 
of the printing game is something beyond 
all understanding. 

Mr. White started in the printing busi- 
ness as a bell boy at the Windsor Hotel, 
which, of course, is somewhat unusual, 
and a distinctly novel way of getting into 
the trade. 

In 1884 he established the White Paper 
Box Company, of which he is still treas- 
urer. He is also connected with the 
Whitmore Manufacturing Company, 
holding the position of treasurer and 
general manager of that concern. He 
also has found time to dabble in poli- 
tics, having been elected a member of 
the board of aldermen of the city of 
Holyoke in 1903. In 1911 he got the habit 
of being mayor of the city of Holyoke, 


L. R. Pinkerton 
President of Omaha, Neb., Club 


and kept this up continuously for five 
consecutive years. 

Mr. White says the most pleasant ex- 
perience that he has in the printing busi- 
ness is umpiring baseball games, when 
one of the contestants is the Connecticut 
Valley Club team, because when he um- 
pires his club always wins. 

His most disagreeable experience in 
the trade was an occasion when the entire 
plant was upset in order to get a rush 
order out to a customer, the order to be 
shipped by auto truck, and after his 
plant had pushed everything through in 
record time the truckman let the case fall 
off, break open and mess up the stock 
so unanimously that it was totally unfit 
for further use. 

Mr. White has been a member of the 
Connecticut Valley Club for ten years, 
and is now serving his second term as 


president. 
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Started Impersonating Gunga Din 


Joseph W. Gram, president of the 
Cleveland Club, began learning the 
printing business by filling kerosene 
lamps, building fires, and carrying drink- 
ing water from the city pump, when he 
was devil in the plant of the Buffalo 
Times. After several years of news- 
paper work he decided to try his hand 
at job printing and entered the employ- 
ment of the Kittinger Printing Company, 
where he worked for some time. Later 


he joined the concern of Hausauer & 
Plogsted, as foreman, being promoted a 
short while later to superintendent. 

After several years on this job he 
moved to Cleveland to join Ward & 
Shaw, general job printers. He _ re- 
mained with this firm five years and then 
went with the J. B. Savage Company as 
superintendent. 

Mr. Gram says one of the most thrill- 
ing things he remembers about his ex- 
perience was the time when he was fore- 
man of the Hausauer & Plogsted plant, 
and he came down to work one morning 
and found the whole place burned out. 
The consequent rushing around and get- 
ting several jobs finished up in other 
plants, furnished him with a great deal 
of excitement. 

Mr. Gram was a charter member of 
the Cleveland Club, and has given this 
organization a great amount of his time 
since it was started. As president of 
the club, he recently appointed a large 
committee to go to Milwaukee and make 
a strenuous fight for the 1927 convention 
for Cleveland. 
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He’s Safe from Fires Now 


Louis C. Martmer, president of the 
Newark Club, is another of those Crafts- 
men who were bitten early in life by the 
printing germ. He went into the trade at 
tke age of twelve years as an apprentice 
in the office of the Calvert Lithographic 
Company. After five years he secured 
the position of foreman with the Speaker 
Hines Printing Company, and on this 
job he succeeded in prying so much 
money out of the concern that he was 
enabled after two years to start a plant 
of his own. 

The new concern was given the name 
of the Martmer-Tri-Color Company, and 
just as it was going good a fire came 
along and burned it all up. 

This experience had such an effect on 
Mr. Martmer that he got himself ap- 
pointed as foreman of the pressroom of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, and now being right in the in- 
surance business, he doesn’t care if the 
place burns up or not. 

Between the time his plant was burned 
out and his connection with the Insur- 
ance Company, Mr. Martmer worked for 
a time in Chicago, Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, after which he came to New 
York, where he was connected for a 
while with the American Colortype Com- 
pany. He also worked for the Quidri 
Color Company and the De Vinne Press. 

He joined the Newark Club many 
years ago and has always taken an ac- 
tive and prominent part in the affairs 
of the organization. 


Officials of Los Angeles Olub. ree to right: Lee Farmer, Raymond Clapp, David Horwitz and Frank Rodell, directors; 


Al Siebke, corresponding secretary; Volney James, president; 
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Earle Wood, vice-president, and Gus Pierce, secretary 
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Exterior and _ interior 
views of the plant of 


An Austin Daylight Plant 
Puts You Under Your Own Roof 


You will be proud to own an Austin Daylight Printing Plant. 


—Because the building that Austin will design for you, whether you require 
100,000 square feet or 10,000 square feet, will provide a flood of daylight with 
abundant ventilation in every nook and corner of the shop. 


Austin Architectural Service will provide a building of pleasing exterior that 
will attract customers; Austin standardized designs provide for economical 
future expansion; Austin builds with delivery date guaranteed; Austin guar- 
antees quality of workmanship and materials. 


Call in an Austin Engineer, who will give you an approximate price for your 
building project without obligation to you. 


Phone, wire or mail the coupon. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Architectural Engineers and Builders 


New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Birmingham Portland 
The Austin Co. of California: San Francisco and Los Angeles. The Austin Co. of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN 


ENGINEERING BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


Branch plant of the American Book Company, Bloomfield, N. J., an Austin Operation. 
in this building before the scheduled completion date. 


The owners operated 


The American Book Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J., an 
Austin Operation, 


A Partial List of 
Austin Clients 


Pacific Library Binding Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Book Company, Bloom- 
field, 

Haddon Press: Camden, N. J. 

Victory Printing Company, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Ris Re Donnelly & Son’s Com- 
pany, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Hamilton Printing Company, 
Greenbush, N. Y. 

Ord Moore Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

David J. Molloy Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

The Whitehaven Printing Com- 
pany, Whitehaven, Pa. 

The Shellmar Products Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Newspaper Offices 


Tribune Publishing Company, 
Warren, Ohio 
News-Advertiser, Chillicothe, O. 


AUSTIN PRINTING PLANTS 
NOW UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION 


The News-Tribune Printing Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa. 
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Lion and the Lambs Fraternize 


Out in Wichita, Kan., where they fre- 
quently do things a bit different, they 
have run true to form by making an 
engraver president of the Craftsmen’s 
Club. This is a great step forward in 
the progress of the industry, because it 
shows that in one city of the country, at 
least, printers and engravers can get 
together in the same organization with- 
out trying to kill each other. 

The head of the Wichita Club is 
John P. Kieffer, superintendent of the 
Capper Engraving Company, one of the 
best known houses in the country. 

Mr. Kieffer started into the business 
in 1906 down in El Paso, Tex., and just 
to show that his intentions were good he 
began as a printer’s devil, and continued 
at this honorable profession one year, 
until he discovered that there was more 
money in the engraving business than 
there was in printing, so he promptly 
switched over and began soaking up 
photo-engraving knowledge. From El 
Paso he went to St. Joseph, Mo., where 
he completed his apprenticeship and then 
went to Wichita and made a connection 
with the Capper company in which plant 
he started as a journeyman and rapidly 
arose to the position of superintendent, 
a position which he has now held for 
three years. 

He has been president of the Wichita 
Club a year and a half. 


a 


Another Good Grocer Gone Wrong 


The grocery business lost a good man 
when Walter Wallick, president of the 
Des Moines Club, went into session with 
himself about sixteen years ago and after 
a lengthy discussion, chose the printing 
business as his life work in preference to 
driving a delivery wagon for the village 
grocer. At that time he was carrying 
papers for the Enterprise, at Wolcott, 
Ind., and one day while hanging around 
the plant he got hold of a stick and 
managed to set his name in type, which 
so astounded him that it changed his 
entire existence and won him over to 
the printing business in preference to the 
delivery trade. 

After his entry into the profession Mr. 
Wallick spent several years on a number 
of country newspapers throughout the 
Middle West, his first executive position 
being superintendent of the composing 
room of the Twin City Printing Com- 
pany of Champaign, Il. He then entered 
the war, and after he had settled that 
satisfactorily he joined Buckley, Dement 
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John E, Wade, president of 
Rochester Club in his classic 
pose, “Tellin’ the World.” 


& Company of Chicago, after which he 
spent a year with The Inland Printer 
as associate editor. 

About two years ago, Mr. Wallick 
went to Des Moines, where he had been 
offered the position of superintendent of 
the Federal Printing Company, a position 
which he now holds. 
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Messenger Who Went Somewhere 


Alex Munro, president of the Toronto 
Club, took a different route from the 
usual in getting into the business. He 
started with the Mail Job Printing Com- 
pany as a messenger boy back in 1886, 
and from there went into the copy- 
holding profession. From this he gradu- 
ated into a proofreader and became head 
of this department. While in this posi- 
tion, it is charged that Mr. Munro was 
such a good reader that if he read a 
galley and found no mistakes, he would 
go back and read it again. Due to this 
sort of thing, force was brought to bear 
to remove him from the proofreading 
department, so he was given the job of 
foreman of the plant, where he got an 
opportunity to see how it feels to have 
somebody mark up his jobs. 


After five years as foreman he was 
pushed up another notch and became 
superintendent of the entire plant, a 
position which he holds now. 

The company now is known as _ the 
“Southam Press, Limited,’ and it is an 
organization know throughout the world 
for the excellent quality of its work. 
Mr. Munro is one of the pioneers of the 
Craftsmen movement in Canada, and is 
now serving his second term as head of 
the Toronto Club. 
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Errand Boys Can’t Be Trusted 


The hazards incident to hiring an office 
boy are amply demonstrated in the case 
of Walter Olivier, now president of the 
Grand Rapids Club and foreman of the 
White Printing Company. In hiring an 
errand boy one never knows how he 
is going to turn out, and it is quite a 
risky undertaking. The White Printing 
Company hired Walter as an errand boy 
some years ago, but instead of sticking 
to the job he was hired for he kept fool- 
ing around the printing shop and soaking 
up knowledge until the first thing the 
White Printing Company knew he had 
complete charge of the composing room, 
and he continues to hang on to it. 

Between the two jobs, however, Mr. 
Olivier has had more or less of a varied 
experience. He worked several years for 
the Grand Rapids Paper Box Company, 
tried selling for a couple of years, and 
spent one year on a country newspaper 
where he did everything from writing 
copy, setting type, making up and print- 
ing the paper to wrapping it and deliver- 
ing it to the post office. After a year of 
this he returned to Grand Rapids, got a 
position with his old employers, the 
White Printing Company, and took their 
composing room away from them. 

He was a charter member of the Grand 
Rapids Club, member of the Board of 
Governors, was elected vice-president and 
recently made president of that associa- 
tion. Among his other notable accomplish- 
ments is the fathership of twin girls. 
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Spanish Show at Art Center 


An exceptionally interesting exhibit of 
Spanish posters now is on display at the 
Art Center in New York. This is the 
first show of its kind ever seen in the 
city and is a distinctly novel display. 
There are about one hundred examples 
in the exhibit and they will remain at 
the Art Center until about September 1. 


Officers of the Des Moines Club; Walter Wallick, president; E. B. Boothe, publicity; J. Elton Carter, second vice-presi- 
dent; B. J. Hill, first vice-president; James T, Monahan, financial secretary; Paul Dycus, sergeant-at-arms; Emery A. 
Odell, recording secretary 
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Chieftain Bond 


HEN COLOR COUNTS! It is now established that cclor in adver- 
tising pays—and often it pays best when employed in the paper upon 
which your message is printed. 


White will probably always be pre-eminent for correspondence, but the 
sales letter on colored paper and with a colored envelope invites the eye and 
thrusts itself out conspicuously from any mass of mail. If a shade is prop- 
erly selected, a tinted letterhead helps to create toward your message an atti- 
tude of warmth and friendliness in the most hardened reader. 


CHIEFTAIN BOND, made in fourteen colors besides white, is pre-emi- 
nently suited to such use. Moreover, it is a good paper for any business 
house to establish as standard for all forms. Its color range is adequate for 
the most extensive systems. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test’ 


DistRIBULORS 
ALBANY, N. Y. . . Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation OGDEN, UTAH . =... . Scoville Paper Company 
NAM NIN ADIN, Gy NG eal gee eee re Sloane bapers Co: OKLAHOMA ‘CITY, OKLA. . Kansas City Paper House 
BALTIMORE, MD. .. Burton Duer & Koch Paper Co. . OMAHA, NEB. . ... Field Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. .. . W. H. Claflin & Company PHTEA DET RHVAS PASe. .  . Dy. Ward Company 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. . . . Lasher & Gleason, Inc. PITTSBURGH, PA. . . . Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
BGMISE = NE@INGD a. as . Minneapolis Paper Co. PORTLAND, OREGON . . . . Blake, McFall Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. . Parker, phoma & Tucker Paper Co. PROV EDEINGH, OR. de = | =:-2.8 Paddock Paper Co: 
CINCENNATIC OHIO” .--. = 2). «Standard Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA. . . . Richmond Paper Company 
CLEViIELAND, OHIO . . Petrequin Paper Company ROANOKE, VA. =. . wae 2) Caldwell-Sites. Cos 
DAMIEN S ed EXeCA Stes = oe i, ©. Palmerc&® Co. ltd: ROCHESTER, N. Y. Euibps & Hastings Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA . Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa SD LOUIS MOr-. 95) .)o.00.)1 cme. Paper Company, 
DEDROM MICH se. . « = Whitaker, Papers Co: Si. PAUE, MINING... ©. 5 J. Stilwell Paper Co: 
HOUSROING EE XCAS 9 = 2. ab. CC. Palmer & Co., Ltd: SAN ANTONIO, TEX. . . . San Antonio Paper Co. 
[INDEANAPOLIS, END, >. ... Century: Paper Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. . General Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . Kansas City Paper House SEATTLE, WASH. . . . American Paper Company 
TAIN SINGH VELOr eee ao ss) Dudley. Paper -Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO. . . . . Springfield Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. . . Southeastern Paper Company SPOKANE, WASH. . Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . Western Pacific Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH, Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. LOE DOZ OFLOV Se . Commerce Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . . Minneapolis Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D. C. Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
INE We @RIGEANS sly Ase. .00 MC. Palmer & Coz, Ltd. NVSUEIRGES SB AW RIBG PAC sce 2 DIE Ward Co: 
NIE WV ORI CI Nits 5 ae 0.) aa W.-Anderson & :Coz WORCESTER, MASS . . Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope 'Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, ‘Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Oxp Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL pees LrepGEe 
e B Reso_uTEe LEDGER 
Neewha Bose? Check the Names Prestice LepGEeR 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


com, 


Gracizr Bonp 
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OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN WITH 
THE ADVERTISING MEN AND WOMEN 


More Than Seventeen Hundred Americans on Trip—Wet Ships Sym- 
pathize with Drys by Radio—Special Newspapers Issued 
en Route—Much Entertainment—Wreath Dropped 
on Hubbard’s Grave 


The following interesting letter con- 
cerning the trip across the pond by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs has just 
been received from Tue American 
Printer’s Special Representative, who is 
covering the London convention: 

There were 1610 delegates on five ships 
that left America for the London con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, July 12 to 17, 1924. 
They sailed from Montreal, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Houston, Tex. 
About 150 delegates went in other ships, 
some in advance of the sailing of the 
delegates on these ships, making the 
total well above 1700. 

Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, presi- 
dent, and Carl Hunt of New York, ex- 
ecutive manager of the association, were 
on the steamship “Republic,” which 
sailed from New York, July 2, which 
fact, coupled with the additional facts 
that it is a boat of the United States 
Lines, and that all of its cabin passenger 
facilities had been chartered by the as- 
sociation, made it as nearly the official 
ship as any one of them could be. There 
were 570 delegates and members of their 
families on the “Republic,” about 400 
on the “Lancastria,” which sailed from 
New York, July 3, about 250 on the 
“Samaria,’ from Boston, 250 on the 
“Montcalm,” from Montreal and 140 on 
the “de La Salle,” from Houston. 

Wireless messages were constantly ex- 
changed between the vessels. The Texans 
wired to the “Republic,’? which was 
officially under the ban of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, “drink to us only 
with thine eyes; we will drink with 
wine.” From the “Lancastria” before 
sailing came for each delegate on the 
“Republic” a corkscrew to which was 
attached a tag bearing the legend, “with 
deepest sympathy, from a _ Lancastria 
bunch.” 

The delegation on the “Republic” was 
fairly typical of those on the other ves- 
sels. The members represented all sec- 
tions of the country and every division 
of advertising activity. Some of them 


had to do with marketing and selling as 
well as advertising. One young woman, 
for instance, is a special investigator of 
department stores. She establishes con- 
tact with the different departments in 
the role of a customer, follows through 
in the matter of wrapping packages, 


ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 


Supplement to 


e Chicago Tribune 
The Chicago Tr NEW YORK 


2 DAYS EDITOR:_JOKN CLYDE OSWALD 


SS. “REPUBLIC? July Sth 1904 : 


ane aeter ee 
soxis’' ‘| BUSYBODY PUBLISHERS’ EDITION | : 


* SOCIETY 


One of the special daily papers 
issued aboard the Ad Ship “Re- 
public,’ John Clyde Oswald, editor 


making deliveries, etc., and then reports 
her findings, with recommendations of 
needed changes of methods. 

There were advertising agents, copy 
writers, publishers, editors, engravers 
and printers. They talked shop a part 
of the time, but most of the time they 
played and rested, in preparation for the 


strenuous days of the London convention 
and its aftermath that lay ahead of 
them. 

President Holland had appointed 
Rowe Stewart, business manager of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, chairman of the 
entertainment committee that was to 
function on the “Republic.” Soon after 
the vessel got under way on the first 
day, Mr. Stewart called his committee 
together and laid out a program. One 
of the first suggestions was the publica- 
tion of a daily paper by the members of 
the delegation. In common with most 
large passenger steamers, the “Repub- 
lic” issues its own daily each morning. 
It consists of eight pages, of five col- 
umns. each, seven pages of which are 
printed prior to sailing. The remaining 
page, which is No. 1, is made up of 
radio news covering important events. 
It happened on this voyage that most of 
the news received concerned itself with 
the Democratic convention that was 
struggling in New York with the vexing 
question of picking an opponent for 
President Coolidge. 

Plenty of white paper being available, 
it was. decided by Mr. Rowe’s committee 
to issue an evening edition of one or 
two pages of the daily, to be devoted 
solely to the deeds and alleged misdeeds 
of the passengers. An editor for each 
day, with authority to organize his staff 
as he should choose, was appointed. C. 
A. Tupper, publisher of a number of 
business papers in Chicago, was chosen 
editor for the first day. The editors of 
the other editions were, C. C. Squires 
oi Scranton, Pa., Minna Hall Simmons, 
John Clyde Oswald and Charles W. 
Hoyt of New York, and Lowry Martin 
of Corsicana, Tex. 

The “Republic’s” print shop is located 
on Deck A, next to the smoking room, 
consists of a double cabinet of type 
cases, an imposing stone and a 12 x 18 
Chandler & Price press, electrically 
driven of course. It is under the capable 
direction of Herbert Lloyd, an English- 
man of 31 years’ experience at the print- 
ing business, 26 years of which he has 
spent on ship board. He is assisted by 
Jacob Dams, who hails from Dusseldorf, 
Germany. The Intertype Corporation 
had placed a machine on board, in charge 
of C. H. Mason, its New England rep- 
resentative, for the special use of the 
delegation. Mr. Mason is a former oper- 
ator and he was kept busy at the key- 
board during the voyage. 


Officers of Pittsburgh Club; Back row—T. G. Spencer, William F. Bremer and Roy Mumma, board of governors; front 
row—Carl A, Fromholzer, entertainment; Arthur C. Gruver, chairman of governors; S. Roy McClelland, president; Fred 
C. Adams, secretary, and Paul W. Claney, board of governors 
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406 Pearl St. - - New York §21 Cherry St., - Philadelphia 
89 Mortimer St., - Rochester 131 Colvin St., - - Baltimore 


BINGHAM °& RUNGE CO., E. 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland 
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A REPRODUCTION of the souvenir distributed at the 

dinner held January 17th, 1902, by the Typothetae 
of the City of New York, commemorating the 196th 
Anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin; and 
in honor of Theodore L. DeVinne, first president of 
the United Typothetae. During the preceding June 
both Columbia and Yale Universities conferred on 
iiieIDeV inne the destee of A.M. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


Allied with 


Slain 


East 1 CaS Gae 
West 2s—Mzlwaukee 


ILWAUKEE is the choice of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen for their Convention this year. 
Since its inception fifteen years ago in New York City the “Share 
Your Knowledge” movement has been widespread. Now all cities 
that are large printing centers boast of a Craftsmen Club. The 
constructive work done by members of these Clubs 1s reflected in 
the improvement of all classes of presswork, brought about through 
the interchange of ideas and solutions of pressroom problems by 
men in the craft big enough to relate their experiences at the 
regular meetings for the benefit of those “who do not know.” 
Even Rollers have received their share of attention. 


They may give you a press with the latest kinks, 
And type of the newest design, 

You may have the choicest of paper and inks, 
And cuts that are really fine. 

They may give you copy so snappy and good 
It draws dollar bills from their fold, 

But you cannot make good as a pressman should 


If your Rollers are too darned old. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 
New York Philadelphia Baltimore Rochester Cleveland 
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_-AN ALLIED 
Ni DEPENDABLE 


TEXT 


dae sheet possesses a medium rough finish which gives 
all the soft, velvety appearance which one seeks in an 
antique or eggshell paper. Yet it takes sharp impressions 
of fine and closely drawn lines. 


It is a particularly good sheet for fine brochures, folders 
end for these and books. It prints clean; it is economical; and it possesses 
Printed Specimens true Allied value. You can get Kenwood Text either in 
White or India. Send for our sample book. 


I Beaiden Gee Ruliakecndsne aman boul ki the ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mills and our New York Warehouse, Monarch 


C'S Litho, aid Mimseograph, French Folio, In writing for samples please address Desk 8, Office 5 

Standard M. F. in white and colors, Standard New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 

Super in white and colors, Index Bristol in 

white and colors, Offset Blanks, Litho Blanks, ALLIED MILL BRANDS 

Translucent Bristol and Campaign Bristol. Porcelain Enamel Superba Enamel Dependable Offset 
Superior Enamel Victory Dull Coat Kenwood Text 
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The entertainment committee desig- 
nated the various programs under var- 
ious titles. The afternoon of July 4 was 
devoted to a patriotic program, H. H. 
Charles, president of the New York 
Club, was chairman, and there were ad- 
dresses by President Holland, Jarvis A. 
Wood, head of the N. W. Ayer advertis- 
ing agency and president of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia; John 
Clyde Oswald and Fred B. Smith of 
New York. 

Friday evening there was a general 
concert, with Mr. Stewart presiding. 
Saturday evening was Chicago night, 
with Homer Buckley and C. A. Tupper 
jointly in charge. The advertising women 
had their inning Monday evening, under 
the leadership of Helen Waldo, presi- 
dent of the League of Advertising Wom- 
en of New York. Tuesday evening there 
was a bridge whist tournament, with 
Colver Gordon of New York in charge. 
The prizes were fountain pens presented 
by the L. A. Waterman Company of 
New York. The captain’s dinner took 
place Wednesday evening, after which 
there was a concert directed by Mr 
Stewart. Thursday evening was “Poor 
Richard Night,” the famous Philadelphia 
Club of that name furnishing the en- 
tertainment, with Carl Bloomingdale 
officiating as the capable impresario. 
There were also numerous athletic events 
under the management of H. C. Story 
of Philadelphia. 

Valuable souvenirs were distributed 
at various times and in a variety of 
ways. James S. Martin, manager of the 
export department of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, presented a port- 
able typewriter that was won by Mrs. 
Frank E. Morrison of New York. The 
Poor Richard Club presented a silver 
mesh bag. 

Ten sets of “Little Leather Classics” 
and a number of Waterman fountain 
pens were also distributed to those hold- 
ing the lucky numbers. 

The voyage ended at Southampton, 
July 12, at which port trains were taken 
for London. ‘There were many incidents 
that might be written about, but lack of 
space forbids. One that should be men- 
tioned because of its interest for many 
readers of THe AMERICAN PRINTER 0OC- 
curred on the night of Thursday, when 
Mr. Charles of New York, in men- 
ory of Elbert Hubbard, tossed a wreath 
into the ocean as the “Republic” passed 
near the spot at which the Lusitania was 
sunk by a German submarine in 1915. 
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Typothetze Compiles Business 
Statistics 


According to a chart in the office of 
the Toronto Typothete, compiled from 
information supplied by thirty-three 
firms each month, it is shown that the 
highest amount of sales was reached in 
September, 1923, jumping to a total of 
$339,494 for the month, as compared 
with $207,618 in August. The increase 
was traced to printing resulting from 
the National Exhibition at Toronto. 
Percentage of productive time in all 
departments rose to the peak of 67.3 
per cent for September, as compared 
with 62.9 per cent for the preceding 
month. The sales for 1924 have shown 
a steady increase since January, which 
month dropped to the low level of $165,- 
472. Business improved during Febru- 
ary, March, April and May, the latter 
month showing sales of approximately 
$245,000. The month of May, 1923, 
showed total sales of $236,771 and pro- 
ductive time of 66.4 per cent. 


EUREKA! 


A MASTERPIECE! 


For a long time we have known that 
the chief indoor sport among all great 
columnists is the reviewing of books. 

It has not been our intention to ignore 
the rules and regulations of the Column 
Conductors’ Union merely in order to 
appear different. 

Such an attitude, we feel, would be 
cheap and unworthy of our high calling. 
The reason has been that we knew of 
no book meritorious enough for us to 
rave about. 

Now there is one, so all the pent-up 
flood of enthusiasm and adjectives which 
we have been hanging onto several years 
for just such emergency, may at last 
be turned loose with a whoop and a roar. 

We are about to speak of a volume, 
just issued by the Oswald Publishing 
Company under the picturesque and in- 
triguing title, “Mavericks,” and we feel 
that no matter what we, in our poor, 
weak way, may say about this work, it 
will not be enough. 

“Mavericks” is a masterpiece of such 
marvelous magnitude that we stand be- 
fore it utterly spellbound and_ wall- 
eyed and speechless in admiration. 

It is a book which should be in every 
home, in every library, in every club and 
every other place. 

As a contribution to contemporary 
verse—verse with plot and action, verse 
with a beginning, a middle and an end, 
verse of the good oid-fashioned Western 
narrative type with a wild and free 
“iknock~em-down and let-’em-lay” style, 
this book stands supreme. 

As for humor, some of these verses 
are so funny that several hard-boiled 
printers became _ positively hysterical 
while setting them in type. 

And pathos—Well, there are some 
passages so sad that strong men break 
down and cry right out loud when read- 


ing them. 
There are bits of philosophy here 
also. Philosophy that makes the wise 


cracks of Plato, Aristotle, Franklin and 
Will Rogers read like the innocent prat- 
tle of little children. 

And if you like fantasy, you will find 
in this book situations so fantastic that 
the wildest thing Poe ever imagined 
sounds like a bed-time story. 

Besides all of which, there are illus- 
trations, and all we need say in regard 
to these is that you could search the 
Metropolitan Museum from attic to wine 
cellar and find nothing to equal them. 

The book consists of 128 pages, con- 
taining nearly 50 poems, a lot of pro- 
fanity and 20 pictures, all bound in 
paper and cloth-covered boards. 

We could say much more in praise of 
this great book and we would like to, 
but we feel that in a matter of this kind 
we should stick to hard facts and the 
plain, unembellished truth. We don’t 
want anyone to get the idea we are un- 
duly prejudiced in favor of the book 
on account of who wrote it. 

The identity of the author has nothing 
to do with the case. 

We think it is a great book in spite of 
our having written it. 
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Australia Big Consumer of Paper 


The Australian High Commissioner in 
London has issued a memorandum show- 
ing the various materials purchased by 
Australia from England. In this list 
printing paper is an important item. 
The value of printing paper exported to 
Australia and New Zealand in 1922 was 
£1,104,000. 

In 19238 these two colonies bought no 
less than £2,191,000 worth, or 55 per 
cent, of the total British printing paper 
exports. In connection with the colonial 
sale of paper a deputation waited on 
the Colonial Secretary and asked him to 
express the thanks of the paper indus- 
try to the Australian Government for 
the treatment they had accorded to 
British papers, and to urge that it should 
be continued. 
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George Jones Fifty Years a Printer 


That well-known London printer, 
George W. Jones, has completed fifty 
years’ service in the trade, and to 
celebrate his trade jubilee he was en- 
tertained to dinner in the Stationers’ 
Hall in London. That grand hall was 
filled with a gathering well representa- 
tive of the craft. Richard Austen-Leigh 
said Mr. Jones was an artist whose 
medium of expression was printing. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Jones was one of the 
pioneers of a printing renaissance some 
forty years ago. Lord Riddell and many 
others spoke appreciatively of Mr. Jones’ 
career. He was presented with a two- 
hundred-year-old silver porringer. 
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Federation Convenes in Norwich 


The annual meeting of the Federation 
of Master Printers has been held at 
Norwich with an attendance of about 
four hundred members. The company 
had a civic welcome from the Lord 
Mayor and Mayoress of Norwich, and 
there were pleasant jaunts to places of 
interest. Of course trade matters were 
discussed, and costing was well threshed 
out at the meetings, but the main mark 
of the meeting was a strong note of 
idealism. 

Mr. Haeggstrém and George W. Jones 
spoke of ideals in printing. William B. 
Wykes, a director of Messrs. Wykes & 
Paine, printers, Leicester, was elected 
president for the coming year. Mr. 
Wykes has already done good work 
for the Federation and is unsparing of 


- himself in the discharge of his duties. 
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Government Prepares Educational 
Displays 
Two traveling exhibits of representa- 
tive examples of the graphic arts have 
been completed by the United States 
National Museum and are being sent 
to various parts of the United States 


-for instruction purposes. These exhibits 


possess both interest and great cultural 
value and are exceedingly comprehensive. 
Under each of the major subdivisions, 
such as wood engravings, collotypes, 
lithographs, line cuts, woodcuts, and 
others, may be found several excellent 
prints, tools, printing block or labels 
which enhance the value of the exhibit. 

Those interested in having these 
traveling exhibits for meetings of an 
educational nature may secure them 
from the museum in Washington, the 
only requirement being the payment of 
express charges on the case, which 
weighs, with its 12 screens, between 250 
and 300 pounds. 
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fy) CROMWELL 2235 
TYMPAN PAPER 


A proven product. True in caliper. 
A perfect draw sheet. No offsetting. 
Saves in-make-ready. 
Eliminates shrinking and swelling. 
It costs more per roll, but less per sheet. 
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Every roll of Cromwell 
product is 


th Unconditionally 


Guaranteed 


Be sure you get THE GENUINE 
—it bears our trade-mark 
The World’s Best and 


Standard Tympan 
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Mint Again Going Full Force 


The new Japanese mint, housed in a 
large wooden structure with windows 
protected by steel wire, is now oper- 
ating in full force, turning out the 
nation’s supply of paper money, securi- 
ties and stamps. The plant employs 
4000 skilled people, half of whom are 
women. Among the men are many with 
gray hair who started to work in the 
mint when it was founded almost fifty 
years ago and who took an oath that 
they would never desert this depart- 
ment. 

Printing a five yen note requires a 
week and seven different machines are 
used. The paper is made by secret proc- 
ess and the ink used costs nine yen a 
pound. New stamp machines have been 
imported from the United States and 
Germany and are operating. Y. Yano is 
chief of the department. 
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Kirby Makes Changes at Bureau 


Before leaving the Bureau on Decem- 
ber 16, Major Wallace W. Kirby, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, is endeavoring to construct a 
strong organization. , Dismissing two 
members of the staff in the latter part 
of July, he stated that further reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau would be effected, 
and other changes made. One of the 
dismissals was that of the chief of the 
engraving division and one of the 
engravers, which, he stated, was for the 
good of the service. Harry Dawson, a 
portrait engraver at the Bureau for 
many years, was promoted to the post 
of chief of the engraving division. 
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District Meeting Announced in 
Canada 


Notices have been sent out announc- 
ing an important meeting of the com- 
mercial printing interests of Ontario 
and Quebec to be held at Montreal, 
September 5. The meeting will bring 
together representatives of the various 
branches of United Typothetz District 
No. 16, embracing Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton and other 
western Ontario cities. Matters affecting 
the industry will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and it is announced that ad- 
dresses will be given by George K. Horn, 
president, and George K. Hebb, first 
vice-president of the U. T. A. The pro- 
ceedings will include a dinner-meeting. 


ANOTHER PHOTO PROCESS 
* 
Inventors Continue Busy on Methods 
to Replace Type 
* ; 

Many inventors are at work on the 
problem of producing printing surfaces 
by means of photography, and in addi- 
tion to the machines that have reached 
what can be called a practical stage of 
construction, many patents have been 
taken out by new comers in this field. 

A patent has been taken out by 
Messrs. Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., for 
a machine for the production of typo- 


Print shop on the “Republic” show- 

ing Ship’s Printer Lloyd, his as- 

sistant, Jacob Dams, and a “devil” 
recruited from the passengers 


graphical printing surfaces by photo- 
graphic means. Film strips bearing rep- 
resentations of the type matter are at- 
tached in parallel columns to a glass 
plate by the engagement of perforations 
in their edges with pins fast to the plate, 
and are photographed on to a sensitive 
zine, aluminum, or other printing plate, 
the matter showing through. the glass 
plate. A column of strip may be formed 
of one or more pieces so that faulty 
parts may be cut out and replaced by 
correct pieces. Dividing lines in the 
printed matter may be produced by 
means of black lines on narrow white 
strips, or white lines on narrow black 
strips on the surface of the glass, ac- 


cording as the matter on the film strips 
is positive or negative. The glass plate 
may have permanently depicted thereon 
such matter as the title of a newspaper, 
which appears as a permanent feature 
of the ultimate print. The assembled 
form is backed by a wood or metal sheet 
painted white. 
KOK OK 


Printers Protest Foreign Invasion 


As a considerable amount of matter 
printed abroad is not showing any marks 
of the country of its origin, strong 
protests are being made to the Board of 
Trade by British printers. It is said that 
many large manufacturing concerns are 
buying cheap printing done in Continen- 
tal countries, and it is suggested that 
an Act should be passed making it ob- 
ligatory that all printing coming into 
this country from abroad should bear 
indication of its foreign origin. 
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Mexico Good Field for Advertising 

Impressed with the favorable outlook 
in Mexico, Edward P. Kreutzinger, man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
American Colortype Company of New 
York, has returned to this country after 
two weeks spent in Mexico. The company 
is affiliated with the Osborne Company 
of Newark, N. J., oldest and largest 
makers of art calendars for advertising 
purposes in the world. The American 
Colortype Company has been meeting 
with success in Mexico and large sales 
have been made, which is an indication 
that direct by mail advertising, when 
conducted on a high grade basis, pays 
in Mexico as in other quarters. 
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Summer Meetings Prove Practical 


The regular meeting of the Cleveland 
Club was held in Shuders Cafe July 21, 
and presided over by J. W. Graham, 
president. Despite the heat, the attend- 
ance was all that could be desired. Last 
year the meetings were discontinued dur- 
ing July and August, but when fall meet- 
ings came around it was found somewhat 
difficult to get a good attendance. So it 
was decided to hold regular meetings in 
July and August the same as any other 
month, and judging from this last meet- 
ing, the experiment will be a success. 

The meeting was devoted to discus- 
sions of ways and means as to how to get 
the next convention for Cleveland. A big 
booster committee was appointed. 


Official costume for delegates to Milwaukee convention which will insure them a hot time in the old town. 
The above models are the principal men behind the guns in planning the big show, Paul F. Laabs, George A. 
Just and George A. Faber 
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MAVERICKS 


A Collection of Poetry, Pictures and Profanity 


By E. H. E., Editor The Pi Box 


hard-riding, hard-fisted, big-hearted clan of your system, then you will surely want a 
the Western Ranges. copy of Mavericks. 


' You will get many a good laugh from these 
- pages, but you will find tragedy here also, 
- and pathos, and philosophy, and fantasy, and 

_even bits of history of the old West. 


Read about Tuscaloosa Todd and Stormy 
Brown who shot Comanche Shay full of | 
gold dust and then mined it out again, 


And the hard-boiled philosophy of that old 
m irreconcilable Hellandamn Hawkins, 


And the strange death of Powder River 
Higgins, impaled by an icicle, 


The author in his wild native state as Photographic reproduction of the 


captured on plains of South Dakota And Poison Peters’ wrassle with remorse, book itself, greatly reduced in size 


And the little maggot who lost his horse, | And the heroic passing of the mangy pup, 
And the suicide of Tallahassee Slim, And the impassioned call to duty delivered 


And the astounding verdict in the case of by Chief Two-Tanked-Tumblebug, 
the hanging of Speckled Bill, And dozens of others equally interesting. 


They are all here, nearly fifty of them, in a book of 128 pages and 
containing twenty-one illustrations by the author 
COLLECTORS will be interested to know that this is the first book of 


verse done in that new and beautiful face, Monotype Kennerley. Binding: 
Paper and cloth covered boards; label titles front and back. 


Limited First Edition Now on Sale at $1.50 a copy. Order from 


Oswald Publishing Company 


T is a book filled with action from cover to If you have a love for the great outdoors; 
cover, action such as furnished by the if you have any of the spirit of adventure in 

{ 
243 West Thirty-ninth Street 
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Disastrous Migration Continues 


The list of big printing concerns which 
have found the New York pace too swift 
for financial comfort continues to grow, 
the latest plant to leave the Metropolis 
being the Art Color Printing Company 
of 209 West Thirty-eighth Street. The 
company, which is one of the largest in 
the city, employing more than four 
hundred people, is moving to Dunellen, 
N. J., for the same old reasons, exorbi- 
tant rents, prohibitive wages and the un- 
fair second class postal charge system. 

Others of New York’s largest printing 
concerns which have deserted the city on 
account of exorbitant costs were the 
Carey Printing Company, P. F. Collier & 
Sons, Williams Printing Company, Mc- 
Call’s plant and Harper Brothers. Be- 
sides this, a great many of the biggest 
publications have taken their business 
from the city, these including several 
magazines formerly handled by the 
United Publishers’ Corporation, The 
American Legion Weekly, The Army and 
Navy Journal and the Hearst magazines. 
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Employees Want Another Increase 


Following a meeting of the New York 
Typographical Union held July 20, the 
members of this Union have decided to 
make a request for another increase in 
wages. A three dollar raise was granted 
them a short time ago and now they 
want an additional five dollars, which 
would make the scale $58 a week. 

Besides this increase, the Union will 
ask pay for holidays, including New 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Election and Thanksgiving. 
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Maine Printers Hold Outing 


The printers in the State of Maine 
held a most interesting and enjoyable 
Field Day, July 26. The outing was for 
employers, employees and their families 
and friends. It was held at Casco Bay, 
Me., on Great Chebeague Island at the 
Hotel Hamilton. 

The trip was made on the Steamship 
Pilgrim, the party leaving the Custom 
House Wharf, in Portland, in the morn- 
ing, and returning in the evening. On the 
day’s program was a baseball game, and 
the other sports included golf, tennis, 
quoits, swimming, races, contests of vari- 
ous kinds for both men and women, and 
a dance in the evening. 


Officers of Detroit Club. 


AMERICANS WHOOPING 
THINGS UP IN LONDON 
* 

Prince Opens Convention—Chairman 
Calls It Greatest Rodeo and Round- 
up of Ad Folks in History 
* 

What with grabbing off a whole bunch 
of prizes at the Olympic Games and 
all of the excitement about the United 
States Army airplane tour around the 
world and with nearly 2000 delegates at 
the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs in London, America is cer- 
tainly doing things up in Europe. 

The main body of the North American 
advertising delegates, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from every State, as well as 
Canada, arrived on the three ships, “Re- 
public,” “Laneastria,” and “Leviathan,” 
late the night of July 11. The boats 
docked at Southampton and the grand 
invasion started the next morning at 6 
o’clock, when the delegates started com- 
ing off the boats. They were met and 
welcomed by the Mayor of Southampton, 
and as quickly as possible were placed 
aboard special trains for London. 

The first event on the program was 
the reception in the evening at Albert 
Hall. This vast building in Kensington 
was crowded to the doors with the many 
visiting delegates from all over the 
world, and the thousands of natives 
who also wanted to get in on the show. 

During the evening one of the most 
impressive ceremonies was the proces- 
sion by the Lord Mayor of London in 
all of his official robes, accompanied by 
the provincial mayors. 

The next day, Sunday, July 13, was a 
rather quiet day, during which the visi- 
tors had occasion to see the city until 
the afternoon meeting in Central Hall. 
Special services in many of the churches 
were held in the evening, and most of 
the delegates retired to bed early in 
preparation of the day ahead. 

Things started off early Monday morn- 
ing, July 14, the scene being the Con- 
ference Hall of the British Empire Ex- 
position at Wembley. One of the greatest 
demonstrations during the occasion took 
place when the Prince of Wales ap- 
peared to open the convention. After 
delivering his address, the meeting was 
turned over to the Right Hon. Viscount 
Burnham, who declared the convention 
was the “greatest rodeo and_ business 
round-up ever held in history.” 

Among the other prominent Britishers 
at the first session were Sir Eric Geddes, 
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Harold Vernon and John Cheshire. 
Frank B. Kellogg, American Ambas- 
sador, also was present, and it was his 
job to welcome the delegates to England. 
During the session, Lou Holland, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, read an inspiring message from 
President Calvin Coolidge. 

At the second session held Monday 
afternoon, President Lou Holland pre- 
sided, and with him on the platform 
were Right Hon. Winston Churchill, Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Greame, and Francis H. 
Sisson of New York. Besides these gen- 
tlemen the other speakers during the 
afternoon included Sir Lawrence Weaver 
and Sir Charles Higham. 

Lord Leverhulm was the chairman of 
the morining session on Thursday, and the 
Right Hon. Lord Kylsant, Sir Charles 
Higham, James D. Mooney and O. C. 
Harn also officiated during the session. 
The speakers were Stanley Baldwin, Sir 
Robert Horne and Sir Philip Lloyd 
Greame. 

The next general session was held on 
Thursday, and it was presided over by 
Sir Harold Vernon. One of the most 
prominent speakers on the program was 
E. T. Meredith, the Des Moines pub- 
lisher, who served with such distinction 
as Secretary of Agriculture in the Wil- 
son Administration, and who was men- 
tioned for Democratic Vice-President at 
the recent New York Convention. 

Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
were devoted to departmental meetings, 
and those not interested in these sessions, 
took the occasion to visit the British 
Empire Exhibition, where an extensive 
display of advertising was shown. 

The final business session was devoted 
to election of officers, choosing of next 
year’s convention place, awarding of 
trophies and other routine business. 
When this was cleared up most of the 
delegates proceeded to do Europe on 
their own, and at present they are scat- 
tered all over the continent. 

As announced briefly in the previous 
issue of Tue American Printer, the 
1925 convention goes to Houston, Tex. 

The election resulted in the retaining 
of Lou EK. Holland of Kansas City as 
president, thus starting him on his third 
term and setting a precedent in the his- 
tory of the club, as Mr. Holland is the 
first man who ever has been accorded 
this honor. 

Jesse H. Neal of New York, who has 
been secretary and treasurer of the as- 
sociation for the past two years, was 
also reelected unanimously. 


Back row; Larry Folk, O. A. Zimmerman, F. FE, Bawmann, governors; Richard Cooper, treas- 
urer. Front row; Paul Benter, governor; George H. Glaeser, secretary; George Wilson, president; George Curd, vice- 
president; John A. Stryker, ex-president. 
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MILLER NEWS NOTES 
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Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


Recent Additions To Miller Sales 
Force 
General Sales Manager John D. Bab- 
bage of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany announces recent appointments to 
the Miller sales force as follows: 


Walter S. McNear 


Walter S. McNear succeeds L. W. 
Conger in Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia, with permanent head- 
quarters at Baltimore. Mr. McNear is 
an experienced printing supply salesman, 
having been for a number of years 
connected with the Boston branch of the 
American Type Founders Company. For 
the last eighteen months he has been 
employed in the advertising department 


D. G. Clark 


of the Diamond Match Company, New 
York. “Mac” is a practical printer and 
pressman, with a thorough working 
knewledge of Miller machines, qualify- 
ing him to explain their operation and 
render expert advice in the selection of 
Miller equipment. 

D. G. Clark, a Massachusetts product, 
voung in years but experience-wise in 
everything pertaining to Miller ma- 
chinery and devices, has been appointed 
to the metropolitan district of Greater 
New York. Mr. Clark acquired his 
printing education in the office of the 
Boston Telegram, perfecting the Miller 


‘end of it through a course of instruc- 


tion at the Miller factory. Manager 
Casey of the New York branch will ex- 
perience no difficulty in developing 
young Clark into a star Miller salesman. 

Grady Mason, long connected with the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company as a 
demonstrator in the South Texas terri- 
tory, recently appointed to a sales posi- 
tion, needs no introduction to the print- 
ers of that section. His pleasing per- 
sonality, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the Miller line, assures 
him success in his new line of duty. Mr. 
Mason’s permanent address will be the 
Dallas branch, 509 South Akard Street. 

H. Clay Cross, a young printer-sales- 
man from Louisville, Ky., will assist 
J. F. O’Donnell in serving the trade in 
the Indiana territory. Although new to 
the duties of a Miller salesman, he is 
experienced in the operation of Miller 
machines and thoroughly conversant 
with their good points. The permanent 
address of Mr. Cross will be the Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George P. Dunlevy, former represen- 
tative of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany in the Pittsburgh district, has 
again joined the Miller sales force. Mr. 
Dunlevy will travel out of the Phila- 
delphia branch, covering eastern Penn- 
sylvania. George knows the Miller line 
like a book and is well qualified to serve 
his trade efficiently and well. We be- 
speak him success in his new field. 
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Miller “High-Speed” Establishes 
3900 Per Hour Average 


Mr. John H. Bacon, president of the 
John H. Bacon Printing Company, Ban- 
gor, Me., in a recent letter to a brother 
printer makes the following comments 
regarding the Miller “High-Speed” 
Press: 

“Your letter received asking about our 
Miller ‘High-Speed’ press. We installed 
the ‘High-Speed’ press a year ago last 
February and since that time we really 
don’t know how we could have kept 
house without it. 

“Our pressman will put on a run and 
get 3900 per hour for an average; on a 
5000 run where little make-ready is nec- 
essary, he will lock up the form, make 
it ready and complete the job in one 
hour and a half.” 

Mr. Bacon further states that the 
pressman operating the “High-Speed” 
had no previous experience with a cylin- 
der or automatic press larger than a 
Miller 10 x 15. His success demonstrates 
the readiness with which pressmen of 
average ability are converted into effi- 
cient “High-Speed” operators. 
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New Cabinet Stand for Miller Bench 
Saw 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
has recently introduced a new cabinet 
stand, on which to mount the popular 
“Little Miller” printers bench saw-trim- 
mer. This cabinet is of solid substantial 
construction, made from selected hard 
wood, nicely filled and varnished—an 
ornament to any shop. 


A metal chute, built through the cen- 
ter of the base, carries all trimmings 
and waste materials to a box or other 
receptacle on the floor. Two liberal size 
drawers and additional compartments 
are provided for the storage of leads, 
slugs, rules, etc. A hinged drop leaf at 
side, when raised, gives additional table 
space—a convenient rest for galleys in 
trimming Linotype slugs or other work 
of this nature. 


Cabinet occupies but little floor space, 
fits almost anywhere, and is_ easily 
moved, forming a most convenient port- 
able saw-trimmer outfit. The “Little Mil- 
ler” cabinet stand is carried in stock at 
all Miller branches. Descriptive matter 
and prices sent on application. 
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Miller Saw-Trimmer Knife Grinding 
Attachment 


The Miller Company has recently per- 
fected a simple, inexpensive attachment 
for grinding trimmer knives. The knife, 
held in place with light finger pressure 
in groove provided, is brought gently 
into contact with grinding wheel at just 
the right degree of bevel, insuring per- 
fect results. Descriptive matter sent on 
request. —A dvertisement 
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YOU CAN PAY MORE 


But You Cannot Buy 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Than is built into this new 


“KALAMAZOO” 


Universal 
Saw- Trimmer 


Sold at a price you can afford to pay, “Perfect 
Satisfaction”? Users say 


The “KALAMAZOO” Universal 


Is built massive. Stands solid without fastening. 
Every part easily accessible for adjustment. And 
change can be made in one to five seconds. Instant 
change saw to saw-trim. Every part is made to last 
for years, and guaranteed ten. 


It fills the gap between more expensive ma- 
chines and the half- -equipment, low priced 
machines. It is complete in every detail for 
every purpose, in News-Job, Commercial 
Job, Private or other Plants. Large Ca- 
pacity for Solid Stereotype casts—strong 
motor. 


Write for full description and price. 
Sold on Cash or Deferred Payment Plan. 


J. A. Richards Company 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


PIONEER PRINTERS’ SAW BUILDERS 
We build more elaborate machines, but None More Efficient 
XHIBITOR__ a(f> 


Graphic Arts Exposition onl, ce et 
Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 
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The Largest Main Spring in Any 
Press Numbering Machine 


This main spring is not only large and strong, 
but it is also flexible. It is practically non-break- 
able. The holding up of numbering machine 
work due to a broken main spring is a great 


rarity when ROBERTS Machines are used. 


‘This Main Spring is but one of Eight Special 
ROBERTS Features. Fully described in our folder. 
“Eight Points of Preference for the Pressman,” sent 
on request. 
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| ROBERTS 
: Numbering Machines 
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MODEL 27 
Type High SAE 
Model 27, 14%x + Inches 
5 wheels 
$16.00 
Type High 
Model 28 


6 wheels 
$18.00 


N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR OLDANING 


Machines to number either forward 
or backward. Orders for either style 
filled from stock—Fully guaranteed 
—Over 75 other models—Write for 
information. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented 
Over 400,000 in Use 


Made Exclusively in U. S. A. 


In Stock and For Sale by all Type Founders 


604-710 Nerkmeoe ane 
BROOKLYN, NY. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
Branches and agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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ROBERTS 
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usable in combination with 


e@learcut “M|dstyle 
eClearcut °Oldstyle 
OG talic and stmtilar faces 


CRO CRO CRO CHO CRO CHO CHRD CHO CRD CHO CHO CHO CHO CHO CRD CHRO CRO CRD CRD CHO 


CH 906 to oy pogsrvraphers 


6€D hen you feel the urge 
to add something new in type and decorations, whether for your own satisfaction 
or to appease an insistent advertising man, donot assume that the specimen books 
show all the good stuff, but write to the foundry and get .the dope on the newest 
zdeas. By so doing, you will be sure to keep up with the typographic resources 
of your alert rival, and maybe get ahead of him. Remember that the profitable 
business today goes where the advertiser finds the newest typographic material 
and the abtlity to use tt effectively 


CO) ur Branch OFLouses will eSend CSpecimen CS&heets 
and Booklets on Request 


Q)VPE QFOUNDERS 
e&hicago SWashington Dallas Omaha 


3 
4, 
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eLEARCUT CSHADED CAPITALS 


Complete Font 10 A $2.85 
12 Point Eight Characters 45c 


SA Be DoE OF CG 


Complete Font 8A $3.30 
14 Point Four Characters 45c¢ 


SH Be DE OF 


Complete Font 6A $3.75 
18 Point Three Characters 50c¢ 


AB DE 


Complete Font5 A $4.70 
24 Point Three Characters 50c 


SF Bos D 


Complete Font 4A $5.15 
30 Point Two Characters 55c 


FB cf& 


Complete Font 4A $6.50 
36 Point One Character 45¢ 


MBL 


eS a Font 3A $8.75 
48 Point One Character 55c 


Of OB 


Barnhart Brothers & easpindler 


Saint Souis Kansas City eSaint Paul Vancouver 


Border of this 
advertisement 
composed of 
Brass Rules 
with Art 
Corners 2402 
and side 
bands of 
Ransom 
Border 814 


eSeattle 


: CRO CRO CRO CRO CHO CRO CHD CHD CHD CHD CHO 
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Hill Building 


Halftone Worka 
IOMAVE 36ST, == SPECIALTY 


-= 
TEL: CHICKERING 1833 


C. E. LINDNER 


Secretary 


C. H. ScHINDLER 
President 


HE installation of new equipment 

has increased our facilities and 
enables us to produce electrotypes and 
nickeltypes of the highest quality in 
either lead or wax mold. 


we put ourselves in our customers 
place, and will not pass anything that 
does not satisfy us. 


@ We feel that in electrotyping, only 
the best is good enough. 


A trial will prove these statements 


GEO. W. SAAM COMPANY, INC. 
475 Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


[ ! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| @ We guarantee true reproduction. | 
| q Our plates reflect personality, because | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
\ ) 
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Sweeping the Country 


A-3 Model Trimosaw 


A-3 Model TRIMOSAW, complete with router, drill and jig 
(this machine can be supplied in our A-1 Model, i.e., without 
of these have been allotted for sale at the low prices of $275.00 
is the largest, heaviest, most efficient and accurate saw trimmer 
built. Every one of the many hundreds of the highest class 
printing plants in the country having one of these machines 
will tell you so. The table measures 28 inches by 28 inches. 


Price, with more and better standard equipment than comes 
with any other machine, is $775.00, F. O. B. Kalamazoo. 


Ask for further details and then investigate, and you wilb be 
convinced, 


Ben Franklin (Bench Model) 
Trimosaw 


Ben Franklin (Bench Model) TRIMOSAW. This is the 
newest and latest addition to the TRIMOSAW family. 200 
of these have been allotted for sale at the low price of $275.00 
for the Floor Moflel and $250.00 for the Bench Model, as 
shown, including motor and all standard equipment. 


New circular just off the press describes this machine. It is 
somewhat lighter and smaller than the Junior, but compared 
to all competing saw trimmers is larger in table area, handier 
in every operating movement, and it carries the usual TRIMO- 
SAW guarantee, which means that we will replace any part 
which is found defective within 5 years after purchase. 


Our big problem on the Ben Franklin is to build enough to 
supply the demand. We have twice been compelled to with- 
draw it from the market. This may be your last opportunity 
to secure one at the introductory price. 


Do you know that the TRIMOSAW is so far and 
away superior to every and all other saw trimmers 
that it is replacing them everywhere? 


Here are shown only 2 of our 5 different models. 
No shop can possibly be as efficient or make as much 
money without our A-3 Model complete with router, 
drill, and jig, as with it, regardless of what other 
Sawtrimmer, router, drill, and jig equipment it may 
have. 


Perhaps you feel the above are strong statements 
and that they are made by Hill-Curtis. The facts are 
that they are neither made by us nor do they go as far 
as those made by TRIMOSAW users whose letters 
we will gladly send you on request. 


Use the coupon below and put yourself in line to 
modernize your plant, materially increase its eff- 
ciency, take a considerable load of detail off your own 
or your right hand man’s shoulders, make more actual 
money in your shop, and have more time to do that 
one essential thing, which is to secure more business 
and to then take better care of it. 


“QUICK AS A WINK” saw raising and lowering 
feature, which means that you raise the saw only and 
not the whole table, is built into every TRIMOSAW. 
Not necessary to remove circular saw to use router, 
drill or jig. | 


ILL-CURTIS Co. 


MAKERS OF. UE Heyy PFs fades MACHINERY 


K ALAMAZC (eke) mM ICHIGAN 


Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, 2385 5th Ave., W., Vancouver 


Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 
641 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rep. Southeastern States 
Dodson Printers Supply Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


HILL-CURTIS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send without any obligation on our part full data 
regarding TRIMOSAW Model or Models checked. 


(ARGs Gee Ac le()) = hunionC a): befioeranklin-Bloot.(-_) 
Ben Franklin Bench ( 


We operate a newspaper plant only (_ ) 


We operate a newspaper and job printing business (_ ) 


We have....Typesetting Machines and....Cylinder Presses. 


Name 
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The Premier 


Two-Revolution 4-Roller Press 


The Whitlock Pony 


Two-Revolution 2-Roller Press 


The Potter Offset 


Rotary Press 
The Potter Lithograph Press 


The Potter Rotary Tin Press 


All Leaders in Their Fields 
Let Us Tell You About Them 


PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS Co., Inc. do not exist for the printer who uses “K. B.”” BLANKS 


Succeeding the WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES in the preparation of bonds and stock certificates, be- 

1102 Aeolian Bldg., 33 West 42nd Street cause “K. B.”” BLANKS get the orders. They are 

NEW YORK steel-engraved like a bank note. They look like real 

money. That is why dealers and investors in securi- 

: ties prefer them to all others. They are irresistible. 

CHICAGO: 506 Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn Street They have an order-compelling power all their own. 

BOSTON: 720 Rice Bldg., 10 een eo et are Z They are money-makers. Get busy. 

PITTSBURGH: 503 Oliver Bldg., Smithfield an iver Streets ' 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue GetSsamplcs., /Gotapasincss 

TORONTO, ONT.: Messrs. Manton Bros., 105 Elizabeth Street KIHN BROTHERS Bank Note Engravers and Printers 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC: Geo. M. Stewart, Esq., 92 McGill Street : : 
HALIFAX, N. S.: Printers’ Supplies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row 205-209 West Nineteenth St., New York City, U. S. A. 


Printshop Necessities 


The World’s Best for Accuracy and Efficiency 
HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 


Sets by a pin for any 
desired angle, Elim- 
inates guesswork. 


The angles are 
accurate, thus 
perfect joints 
are assured. 


Price $40.00 


PATENTED 


HANSEN’S SPECIAL LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 


The Cutter with the Adjustable Shear Cuts brass to 
Saves Time and Material y 8-Point and 
Price $30.00 Pe sacs 7 lead slugsup 
7 to 12-Point 
without bend 
from base to 
face. 
These two 
machines are 
printshop ne- 
cessities. 
Write us for 
full details. 


Why “Pig” Metal ? 


Moxouer 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


+ Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in 


The H. G Hansen Type Foundry > large and small plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


: Write for free trial offer. 
Established 1872 . i 


190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 461 8th Ave. New York PRINTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
! 703-13 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CRAFTSMAN FAMILY 6-PT. BRASS RULE NO. 866 
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CPVALIONS as may 
eure ferionth 
of Colors, anid afte 
Ob in Fh 


MDCLXIV 
Reproduction of the first book on Printing Inks 
THE BEGINNING OF AN EXPERIMENTAL HISTORY OF COLOURS 


Time and tide wait for no man. The 
evolution of printing marked an era in the 
development of printing inks. 


ae SIX; ROOSEN OPERATING PLANTS 
located at New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Havana, Cuba, Mexico City, 


Mexico—cover an interior field of individual activity—and offer convenient 
and centralize service to the printers of six large and important zones. 


Printing inks of matchless color values adapted to every requirement of 
paper and printing. Correspondence solicited. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Foot of zoth Havana Cuba: Inquisidor No. 35 
and aist St. Mexico, D. F.: Calle Rinconada de 

Chicago, Ill: 619-621 So. Clark St. 4 9 == San Diego No. 7 

Los Angeles, Cal.: 340 East 4th St. 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


: EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
16 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Every Craftsman Should Know 
How to overcome offset 


IN-VIN-SE-BEL 


Invinsebel Compound has the repu- 
tation of being the most modernly per- 
fected of any compound on the market 


today. 


359 West Broadway Telephone: 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


BINDERS TO THE TRADE 
ANY STYLE ANY QUANTITY 


EDITION BINDING CATALOGS AND PAMPHLETS 


525 Caxton Bldg. Cieveland, Ohio 
ASK FOR OUR PRICES 


BERL Electric Welded Steel Chases | 


Stereotype, News, Book and Job Chases, Cast 
Iron Electrotype Chases. Steel Galleys, Brass 
Rule and General Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122 Center Street, New York 


Phone Franklin 5482 
y ! ave 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 


You can sell or exchange through The American Printer 
classified columns easter than any other way. Try it. 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street 


Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 


Largest Stock. ; 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 


114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 


New York 


Invinsebel Compound will prevent offset and stick- 
ing together of printed sheets in color work, and also 
the many other evils that constantly arise, such as 
mottling, spotting, color not laying smooth, and pick- 
ing. Offset is the principal trouble in most cases and 
causes sticking and lifting of colors. 


SELLING AGENTS WANTED 
IN-VIN-SE-BEL COMPOUND COMPANY 


Chas. H. Rackle, Prop. 


CANAL 8729 New York City 


Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Caras 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just 
the card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our 
new line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for 
Samples 


BONDS, CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 


Lithographed, Semi-lithographed or Printed 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 
C. FRANK CRAWFORD, Pres. 


47 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. Established 1887 


THE MODEL B 


S CLEVELAND FOLDER 


will fold anything that any other 
folder can fold 


Tye (jeveranofeoine Macyine[o, 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY— CLEVELAND 


pee for sam- 
ple book of the 
BEST paper ever 
made for the price. 


“‘The Utility Business Paper’’ 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Go to Milwaukee for the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
August 18th to 23rd inclusive 
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A Profitable New Way to Set Rule Forms 


NE of the many striking advantages of the Lud- 
low System of composition for the job printer is 
the simple, easy way in which the operator can 

produce rule forms for blank work. Its facility and 
speed in use, and its superiority in results, establish a 
new standard in rule form production. Chief among 


the reasons for this is the new slug-aligning matrix that 
insures greater accuracy in alignment of verticals in 
slug rule form composition. 

When rule forms are produced the Ludlow way, 


the printer simply sets matrices in his stick easily and 
swiftly, just as he sets any other Ludlow composition. 
Then he casts as many slugs as are needed. Any width 
of page may be set by butting Ludlow slugs together 
endwise. So accurate are Ludlow Rule Form Matrices 
that a careful operator can produce perfect hairline 
rule joints that cannot be detected. 


Column heads, side heads or descriptive words can be set 
in any one of a number of new and attractive small Ludlow 
faces, and inserted between the cross rules. 


For producing repeat lines which usually 
comprise the greater part of every rule form, 
the printer simply casts additional lines from 
one set-up. ‘This not only eliminates tedious 
hours of setting pages filled with blank slugs, 
quads, spaces and brass rules, but it saves 
presswork as well, because of the ease with 
which multiple forms can be produced. As 
the lines are always new and type high, there 
is also less time required in make ready. 


Write for folder “Revolutionizing the 
Setting of Rule Forms.” 


&% 


Interlocking Ludlow slugs cast from Slug-Aligning 
rule matrix with regular horizontal rule matrices 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO wena’ 


World Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Hearst Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Greater than ever will be this year’s 


WESSEL 


Photo Lith 


With the growing demand for 
Offset Lithography and the in- 
tense interest in the offset proc- 
ess that exists today—a complete 
working demonstration of Wesel 
Photo Lith Equipment will prove 
a major attraction. We will ex- 
hibit the most simple and by far 
the most economical method and 
equipment for producing the off- 
set printing plate. 


Photo-Engraving 


Wesel Equipment for the Photo- 
Engraver is the standard for 
the world today. And at Mil- 
waukee there will be one or:two 
new machines to greet the visit- 
ing Photo-Engravers—one in par- 
ticular that every practical man 
will welcome the opportunity to 
inspect and operate. Be sure 
and visit the Wesel Exhibit. 


Chicago Branch: 


at Milwaukee 


Seareenicaconiie 2leand BOstom in= 222 pas at Milwaukee! 
Wesel will be one of Milwaukee’s most 
prominent exhibitors in ’24. This year 

Wesel will introduce several new machines 
which, because of their far-reaching effect 
within the industry, will be talked about for 
many years to come. You cannot afford to 
miss the Wesel Exhibit this year. 
and see us at spaces 87-88-89-99-100-101, 


Milwaukee Auditorium, August 18-23, 1924. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
431 So. Dearborn St. 


EXHIBIT 


Stereoty ping 


Equipment that is new and revo- 
lutionary in principle and meth- 
od will be shown for the first 
Every 
printer and publisher employing 
the stereotyping process should 
heed the invitation to visit the 
Wesel Exhibit. There he will 
find an entirely new order of 
Stereotyping economy and 
quality. 


Come Printing 


The printer will, of course, be 
interested in the Wesel Exhibit. 
And many printers, no doubt, 
will be decidedly interested in 
a working demonstration of the 
many desirable features of the 
Wesel Final Plate Mounting 
System — for both curved and 
flat plates. This will be an ideal 
opportunity for you to compare. 
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RECEIVED AT THE 
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SPECIFY 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Motors 


$75.00 investment 
produces a dollar 
a day 


MARGACH 


Margach metal feeders 
are an innovation § in 
metal feeders. Its sim- 
plicity makes possible a 
production increase OF 
A DOLLAR A DAY. 
By its operation it elimi- 
nates dross and helps 
produce clean sharp type. 


Let Us Solve Your Motor Problems 


CLINE ELECTRIC MANF’G CO. 
Chicago New York 


Ten year guarantee. 


MARGACH MFG.CO. 
215 Centre St., N. Y. 


The biggest joke now-a-days is men 
going into business, they use my 
name as reference; in the first place 
they don’t know the responsibility of 
managing a plant; they think every- 
thing is Roses. A man can plug 
along and do his own work, but how 
about watching others, you know that 
from your own experience. 

My competitors are my _ salesmen. 
For the past eight years I have 


CORRECTION! 


Hill-Curtis Advertisement, page 107 


Copy under cut of A-3 Model Trimosaw should 
read as follows: 


A-3 Model Trimosaw 


A-3 Model TRIMOSAW, complete with router, drill and jig 
(this machine can be supplied in our A-1 Model, i. e., without 
router and jig, and the latter added later, at price of $510.00), 
is the largest, heaviest, most efficient and accurate saw trimmer 
built. Every one of the many hundreds of the highest class 
printing plants in the country having one of these machines 
will tell you so. The table measures 28 inches by 28 inches. 

Price, with more and better standard equipment than comes 
with any other machine, is $775.00, F.O.B. Kalamazoo. 

Ask for further details and then investigate, and you will be 
convinced. 


~-<ft TA? }ie-— 


been buying out plants at the rate of 
one every four months, so bewars of 
fakers and imitators. 


PETER F. SMITH 


Fancy Steel Rule Cutting Dies, Em- 
bossing and Die Cutting for the Trade 


520 W. 36th St. New York City 
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Tympan Papers 


Offset Papers 


GEO. W. MILLAR CO., Inc. 


284-290 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


You can back your cylinders with any so called Tympan papers but you do not obtain the results you should. 
We have specialized on Tympan and Offset Papers both Prepared and Plain for over 20 years, being the first to make 
treated Tympan Papers. Nothing has been produced to equal Mayville Duplex Tympan in 1x614/1000, 2x10/1000 


for long runs. 


It is true to caliper and is made of best long fibre stock obtainable. 


It will produce sharper impres- 


sions, it will draw tighter and will not swell, resist offset, less changing of draw sheets which is an economy, and works 


well with all inks. 


We also manufacture [Diamond M] Prepared Tympan, 4o1 Plain Tympan, Mill R. 
Perfecting Surface Offset. 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Call on LATHAM if you need: 


Patent Base Hacker Plate Gauge 

Form Trucks Ortleb Ink Agitators 

Proof Presses Lineup Machines 
And general line of 


Composing and Pressroom equipment 


Latham Automatic Registering 
Company 
170 Fifth Avenue 608 So. Dearborn St. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
New York Phone, Gramercy 5720 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description 


Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New York City 


RINTING PLANTS AND BUSINESSES 


INKS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


KITAB ENGRAVING CO. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS RETOUCHERS 
DESIGNERS ELECTROTYPERS 


42 Elm Street New York 


Ye Sign of Quality 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


AUTOMATIC PAPER 
FEEDERS 


Telephone, Franklin 0576 
RULING MACHINES 


Hickok ook: 


The W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


= 


of 
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maTONaly Demonstrate your knowledge, both 
\ of paper and of banking service, by 
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S192 s Wustrations and fhoto-Lngravin 298 
Yor all Advertising Turposes ~ 


The Quad is giving way to the 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGE’S Giant Grip 


Suitable for feeding any weight of stock. 
cee All dealers. Be glad you can get them for 
r= your job presses at the present prices. 

= EDW. L. MEGILL 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 


recommending checks printed on 
National Safety Paper. 
Send for samples of National Safety Paper 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
61 Broadway New York 


Ss AETY 


ares 


NOW READY 


Commercial Engraving 


and Printing 
By CHARLES W. HACKLEMAN 


A manual of Practical Instruction and Reference covering 


Commercial Illustrating and Printing by all Processes for 
printers, advertising managers, engravers, lithographers, 
paper men, photographers, commercial artists, salesmen, 
craftsmen, instructors, students, and all others interested in 
these and allied subjects. 


800 pages, 1500 illustrations. $15.00 postpaid 


Orders will be filled by the 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, New York City 
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Shortly after leaving Serendib we were 
seized by pirates who carried us away toa 
remote island and sold us for slaves. I was 
bought by a rich merchant who sent me 
into the forest to slay elephants for ivory. 
One morning the elephants approached 
insuchnumbers thatthe earth was covered 
with them. They encompassed the tree 
where I sat and their leader, reaching up 
with histrunk, pulled medown and placed 
me on his back. Then leading the others, 
who followed him in troops, he carried 
me to the shore of the sea where he placed 
me on the sand and retired with all his 
companions. 

I shall tell more next month.” 


Moral 


The end sometimes justifies the 
means 


nvnvnneveaannusoruavavavonvarapuneveveenvooenorepounnsonayeeunnvent 
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Every day, every week, every year we 
plod along toward one goal— the best 
electrotypes possible for those who 

want the best. Again the AEC 
method. 


: wi Re ava 
4 — ! ae 


* AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 


Royle Cabinet Saw-Table 


E xceptionally well adapted for ac- 
curate and finished dimensioning 
of various sorts for engravers, elec- 
trotypers, and others. 

Because it uses blades of small 
diameter the cutting is true with- 
out side creep, and because of the 
novel form of mandrel bearing 
end-play is impossible. The re- 
alignment feature assures square- 
ness of cut always, 

A Saw-Table expertly developed 
in every detail for the finer sorts 
of dimensioning, 

Send for description and eae 
slivers. 


TOMN-ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 


cAlso:—Routers and Routing Cutters, Bevelers and Lining-Bevelers, Planer, Micro-Edger, Ellipsograph, Fig Saw & Drill, etc. 
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MEMBERS OF 
Si i . 


ELECTROTYPERS 


NEw YORK 


O 
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JTS Bean KNICKERBOCKER ELECTROTYPE CO. 


Specialists in LEAD MouLpD PLATES, flat or curved 
steel electrotypes of every description 


Electrotyping 


Write us for particulars and prices 


216-222 West 18th Street, New York 424-438 West Thirty-third Street - - New York City 
Phone Chelsea 1714 


eS 
cTROTypN See 
peeves PE \y ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


Wf “FOUNDRY co. y COMPANY, Inc. 
‘ i AMALGATYPE)§ WALTER C. JACOBS, Pres. LeAD MouLpD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY INC. 
a 69-71-73 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 216 West 18th Street, New York 


fz es oa Phone — Long Distance, 1698 Mulberry Phone - Chelsea 2116-0259 


HLECTROTYPING is 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Curved or Flat Lead Moulds 
Steel, Nickeltypes and Copper 


CRASKE-FELT COMPANY, Inc. 
PhoneFranklin4110 80 Lafayette Se New York 


COMPANY, Inc. | NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


S tereotypers Modern Equipment Efficient Service 
Lead Moulds Stereotypes and Mats 


Electrotypers 
New York 


Beekman 3138 


22 Thames Street 


Pennsylvania 4700 229 West 28th St., New York 


Telephone [ 


FLOWER | Good Work Quickly Done? RAISBECK ELECTROTYPE CO. 


—At Your Servi : 
Electrotypes | 1° Sem ete serie Service Par .ezmer~, | Excellence 
me 216 William Street, New York 
D grey! en ae SE 409 Pearl Street New York 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York be) 
Phone Lackawanna 7257 Telelephone 


Beekman 1770 


4 FA.RINGLER CO. * 


39°41 BARCLAY ST. 70 40 42 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 


ELECTROTYPING 


DESIGNING & PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
: G. W. SAAM CO. 


9 


——> 
— Lead Mould Steel Electrotypes 
2 


$——b of every description 


314 EAST 23RD STREET Telephone, Chickering 1833 
NEW YORK 475 roth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Representative Electrotypers’ page appears in every issue of THE AMERICAN PRINTER. Electrotypers 


in New York City who desire information regarding representation on this page can obtain same by writing the 


Advertising Department of THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 243 W. 39th St., New York. Tel. Penn. 3970-1. 


o@eoe@eoeoe@eoe#oe@e0oce@eoeoe@eoeedcnaeedcoeaeeoeedceesdoeedeoeodoeoeoeo @ Od ®@ 
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Piel LIBERTY 


All Folding Machines Look Alike 


as far as outward appearances are concerned, but it’s 
the combination of good materials, brainy design and 
expert assembling, that has given the Liberty its leader- 
ship in the Folder field. Unless you are an actual user, 
you may never know what real folding economy 
means. 


(Apewctes tan © Yi THE LIBERTY FOLDER CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 
See oe MANUFACTURERS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS 


cipal Cities.) 


‘The MonitorSystem | 


EEE 


MURILLO 
COVERS 


A heavy, handmade mount or 
cover, made in Italy, and car- 
ried in stock in seven tints 


THE NATION OVER 


in the largest press rooms and in the smallest 
shops you will find 


The Monitor System paying its way. 
There must be a reason—ask for Bulletin 1032. 


Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore 


5 EK. Lombard St. 

New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, 

. Cincinnati. 


A NEW SAMPLE BOOK (No. 7356), 

SUGGESTING IN AN _ INTEREST- 

ING MANNER VARIOUS USES TO 

WHICH THESE COVERS ARE 

PARTICULARLY ADAPTED, WILL 
BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 EAST 31st STREET 


New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT MAKERS OF 


[_tancssr inocrenoenr maxens or | Ere 
WOOD TYPE:” METAL TYPE Monotype Typographic Service 


Catalogue for the asking Composition, Make-Up and Lock-Up 

EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 2Etiyan's:¥: | | 

ES . RY surrato, n:Y. A Fine Assortment of Borders, 
Ornaments and Rules 


There is Only One ENGRAVING 
That Produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and ‘TRIANGLE MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CoO., Inc. 


EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 137-139 EAST 25th STREET 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MFG. CO., Belleville, Ill. NEW eon CITY 
Everything for the Engraving Department Telephone MADison Square 2938 


READ THE BUYERS’ GUIDE OF THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
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SET BONES SNM ANE NT Ne 
A Dash Through Europe, with snapshots by the way 


By EDMUND G. GRESS, Editor The American Printer, Author Art and Practice of Typography * 


“Goes well with a pipe.’—Caxton Magazine, London. 


“It is a chatty tale, pleasing and informing.”—Ben 
Franklin Monthly, Chicago. 


“The story is interesting all the way through.”— 
Walter M. Patterson, New York. 


“Valuable to anyone contemplating a trip abroad.”— 
The Bulletin, San Francisco. 


“It is a great pity more travel books are not written 
in this vein."—Henry L. Sparks, New York, 


“The story is told with rare charm of style and the 
snapshots admirably illustrate it."—Associated Adver- 
tising, New York. 


“The whole family read the book with great interest, 
instruction and entertainment.”—William A. Kittredge, 
Chicago. 


“The book is easy to read. I find it fascinating.”— 


C. R. Butler, Mankato, Minn. 


“Delightfully informal. In the photographs we get 
individual views of things which are not generally 
photographed.—Printing Art, Cambridge, Mass. 


“A close and shrewd observer, Mr. Gress has com- 


288 pages, 5 « 7% inches, 125 illustrations. 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, 243 West 39th Street, New York 


NEES PONS NET NES PONE ot ANT 


piled a book well worth acquisition.”—British Printer, 
London. 


“Full of interest.”-—Charles Francis, New York. 


“An interesting book, crowded with facts.’—Walter 
Gilliss, New York. 


“T have read the book and re-read it with interest 
and pleasure.”—Sidney G. Squires, Oxford, England. 


“Most of a week end was spent with the book, which 
was found fascinating.”—Henry B. Quinan, New York. 


“TI read it entirely through after I came in from the 
theatre.’”—C. R. Greer, Hamilton, Ohio. 


“The personal style is delightful."—Dr. John Lewis 
Clark, Brooklyn. 


“Far out of the ordinary.”—New York World. 


“I found myself apse in it."—EHlbert Hubbard II, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


“The most interesting travel book I have read in my 
life. Planned in a most artistic manner.”—Vincent 
Cieatelli, New York. 


“It is a beautiful book and interesting.”—A. B. Mc- 
Callister, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Price $2.50; 15 cents extra for mailing 
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HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


(The very latest work on the subject, and a practical and usable book) 


By Rosert F. SALADE 
Author of “Plate Printing and Die Stamping,’ “How Paper Bowes Are Made,’ etc 


An authoritative work on the subject, for 
electrotypers and printers. Several electro- 
typing companies are ordering copies for 
their executives and workmen. Every printer 
should have a copy. Tells how electrotypes 
and stereotypes are made, how the form 
should be prepared for the foundry, and gives 
the latest information invaluable to makers 
and users of these processes. 


List of Chapters 


ELECTROTYPING 
2 
History and Progress of Electrotyping 
2 
The Economy of Good Electrotypes 
3 
The Printer’s Part in the Making of Good Electro- 
types 


150 pages, 25 illustrations, size 5 x 7%, cloth, $2. 


-OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


4 
How the electrotypes Can Further Help the Printer 


5 
How Electrotyping Is Done 


6 
The Lead Moulding Process 


7 


Nickeltypes, Wax Line Electrotypes and Patented 
Wood and Metal Bases 


STEREOTYPING 
1 
History of Stereotyping 
2 
Stereotyping a Big Daily Newspaper 
3 
How Stereotyping Is Done 


4 
Job Stereotyping and Equipment for Plant 


15 cents extra for postage and packing. 


243 West 39th Street, 
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‘““SPEEDO” 
The Little Semi Automatic 
Racer 
Will print anything up to 
6.3/4 xs 1951/4" ae AV ine 
press for small work, such 
as Cards, Envelopes, Blot- 
ters, Statements, Etc. 
Heavy impression. Fine 
Ink Distribution and foun- 
tain. Very suitable for 
Halftone Work. Automatic 
Delivery, and stacking of 
sheets. Speed up to 3,000 
per hour. Special Preci- 
sion Guides insure perfect 
register. Runs. noiseless, 
Equipped with Hand Guard. 


Prompt Delivery. Reasonable Prices. 
All Parts Kept in Stock 


Hoffmann Type & 


Engraving Co. 
114-116 E.13th St.,N.Y.C. 


. “KRAUSE” 
| Job Backer 


Clamping and releasing by 
treadle, saving time and 
labor. Rounding any book 
up to 17% inches. 


COMPLETE STOCK OF “KRAUSE” 


Book binding and paper box 
machinery, Paper cutters, 
shears, round cornering ma- 
chines, embossing, stamping 
presses, etc. Complete plants. 


HOFFMANN TYPE 


& ENGRAVING CO. 
114E. 13 St., New York City 


“KRAUSE” 


Known as the Best. 


PAPER CUTTERS 
All Over the World 


HAND CUTTERS—974”, 1734”, 2312”, 30”. 
POWER CUTTERS — Modern “Record” 
Cutter, All Sizes. 

All the machines, parts, etc., kept 
in stock in New York for prompt 
delivery. Cash or monthly pay- 
ments. Full line of Krause- 
Brehmer and other machinery. 
Complete plants. 


HOFFMANN TYPE AND 


ENGRAVING CO. 
112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 


Complete Stock of 
_ BREHMER’S 
. MACHINERY 


Wire Stitchers, 
Foot and Power; 


Book Sewing Machines 
Gluing Machines 


Corner Staying 
Machines, Etc. 


Hoffman Type & Engraving Co. 


114 E. 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WORTHY 


Printing is made more beautiful, 
distinctive and typographically sym- 
pathetic where Worthy ‘Papers of 
Distinction”’ have been used. Good 
paper plus good printing results in 
good advertising literature. 


GEORGIAN ROXBURGHE 
AURELIAN MARLOWE 


WORTHY PAPER CO. ASSOCIATION 


Manufacturers 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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New York Bookbinders 


GUARANTEED LIST 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER recommends the firms listed below to the consideration of its readers 
Each firm is known to be reliable 


CHAS. H. BOHN & CO., Inc. 


Catalogue nm Cloth 
and si goals and 
Edition Binders Cl Full Leather 


171-173 MACDOUGAL STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE SPRING 1979-0287 


D. S. BRASSIL BINDERY 


EDITION WORK 
Leather — Cloth — Paper 
QUALITY SERVICE 


41-43-45-47 Elizabeth Street, New York City 
Telephones 0280—0281 Franklin 


GARDINER BINDING & 
MAILING CO. 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET 


Punusual Facilities for Handling Publication, Catalog and 


Pamphlet Binding and Mailing 
Publication Department open 
DAY AND NIGHT 


HARMON & IRWIN, Inc. 


39% LAFAYETTE ST. 
EDITION BINDERS 
Leather and Cloth 
HIGH GRADE CATALOGS AND PAMPHLETS 
Telephone SPRing 6580 


® 


‘Telephone, CHEtsea 4131 


KNICKERBOCKER BINDERY 


INCORPORATED 
62 West 147TH STREET 


Edition, Cloth and Leather and Fine Pamphlet Binding 


FINE BINDING AND JOB WORK 


EUGENE C. LEWIS Co. 


Complete handling of edition binding in Leather and Cloth. 


Extra binding. Catalogue and pamphlet work. 
Service par excellence 


EIGHTH AVENUE, THIRTY-THIRD 
AND THIRTY-FOURTH STREETS 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 


Binders to the Printing Trade 


Cloth and Leather 
Edition Binding 
Bush Terminal 


Telephone 
Brooklyn 


Telephone FRANKLIN 4140 


21-23 E. 4TH ST. 


NEW YORK 


High’ Grade? Cloth 


Sunset 0056 


Est. 1904 Phone BEEkman 5658-5659 


MIRON BROTHERS 
17 VANDEWATER STREET 


General Binders 


Edition, Magazine and Catalog Binding of every description. 
Promises are kept and quality work assured because they are backed 
up by modern equipment and trained workers of our plant. 


ROBERT RUTTER & SON 


INCORPORATED 


BOOKBINDERS 


The plant that is big enough, yet not too big for the 
personal touch 


410 EAST 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Jo BY AP Ea Ns CO} 


Established 1850 


Dummies submitted 
without obligation. 
Telephone 

Stillwell 8570. 


Long Island City, L. I. 


Service Department 
established to assist 
Printers on Catalog 6 


Binding. 


Metropolitan Building 


Telephone FITzroy 1218-1219 


THE TRADE BINDERY 
344 West 38th STREET 
Magazine and Catalogue Binding of Every Description 
Complete equipment of up-to-date machinery and an eificient force enable us 


to insure prompt delivery and quality workmanship. 
An opportunity to estimate on your next job is solicited. 


Catalogues 


High Grade 
Booklets 


Pamphlets 
UNION BINDERY 


S. W. McDoONNAL, PROPRIETOR 


438-448 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Phone LONgacre 0575 


Telephone Longacre 9462 


UPTOWN BINDERY, Inc. 
Pamphlet Binding 


328 West 41st Street 
New York 


Kate T. Fercuson 
President 


H. WOLFF 


The largest book- 
bindery in the eity 
which does not run 
bound daily. Dum- its own printing 
mies submitted. plant. 
518-534 West 26TH STREET 
Phone Chickering 8667-8-9 


and Leather Bind- 
ing. 50,000 books 


~~ 12 Ohm 
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Floor Vibration 


Entirely Eliminated 


The Korfund base is 
proof against disintegra- 
tion. The resiliency of 
the cork blocks is unim- 
paired under any heavy 
loads. This base pre- 
vents the running noises 
of a machine from being 
audible in other parts of 
the building. 


Successful 
Results 


VIBRATIONS 


The Korfund Company, 11 Waverly Place, New York 


PREVENTS 


The Scientific Base 
for Printing Presses 


Installations are made 
for all types of printing 
machinery. Printing 
Plant executives will be 
sent complete informa- 
tion upon request and 
the services of our engi- 
neers are at their dis- 
posal. 


in 80,000 


installations 


ue 
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BOOK BINDERS 


1892 > 


1924 


‘“‘THE COMPLETE BINDERY’”’ 


EDITION BOOK—CATALOG—DE LUXE 
— LEATHER— CLOTH — PAPER COVER 
—PAMPHLET BINDING 


Most Up-to-Date Plant—Large Capacity 


Brock & RANKIN 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 0429 


This Machine Cuts Make- 
Ready Costs in HALF 


The Howard Type High Planer is saving 


money in many pressrooms. Reduction in 
make-ready costs as high as 70% are re- 
corded, 50% is an average. It will soon pay 
for itself. It decreases idleness of presses, 
permits quick treatment of warped or high 
cuts. 


It planes either wood or lead, produces abso- 
lutely smooth surfaces, runs for years with- 
out grinding cutter. Sold at a reasonablé 
price within reach of any printer. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


Wihrite 


Manufacturing Company 
GOSHEN INDIANA 


WIGGINS 
book Form CARDS 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards put up in 
Wearwell Lever Binder Cases are valuable 
aids in getting new business. Their con- 
venience, neat_ appearance and economy 
make them ready sellers, and one case pur- 
chased, the buyer comes back to you for 
future supplies of cards. 


The Wearwell Case holds the cards firmly, 
keeps them always fresh and clean, and 


1100 S. Wabash Ave. 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards 


—Build business and prestige for you 


practically eliminates waste from spoilage. 
Uniformly scored, the cards detach easily 
with a smooth, straight edge. 

Progressive printers everywhere are mak- 
ing a 50 per cent profit printing and selling 
Wiggins Cards and Wearwell Cases. You 
can do the same. Write today for samples 
and details of $1, $5 and $10 trial assort- 
ment orders. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
CHICAGO 


ne 


705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


Printers, Stationers, Advertisers and all Technical Men 
will get the best available information from 
the Papyrus Publications 


PAPYRUS 


cA French ‘Review 


SUBSORIPTION: 55 FRANOS 


Dealing with the Paper and Printing Industries and all 
kindred Trades. Special Numbers: Typocrapruy, 100 
pages and more than 30 inserts in one or more colors; 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF Paper (in preparation), boarding, 
pasting, etc. Price for each: 25 francs, postpaid 


830 RUE JACOB, PARIS (6°), FRANCE 


Manager, Grorcns Dwcaast, Student of Estienne School, of 
Paris, and Consulting Engineer for Graphic Arts and Industry 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Semi-Monthly Service 


Advertisements for insertions in this sec- 
tion will be charged for at the rate of 4 
cents a word for help-wanted and situa- 
tion-wanted advertisements; minimum 
charge 50 cents an insertion; other kinds 
will be charged for at the rate of 5 cents 
a word; minimum charge $1 an inser- 
tion. No display. Cash must accompany 
copy. Package of specimens of printing 
and other bulky matter will not be for- 
warded or returned unless the required 
amount of extra postage is prepaid. 


DO YOU WANT A 
POSITION? 


Read the ads. that follow 


STONEHAND AND LINE-UP MAN: 
Must be thoroughly experienced on high 
grade work. Steady position, ideal work- 
ing conditions. In Detroit. Write full 
particulars to P-5, care of Tue AmeErI- 
CAN PRINTER. 


COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE 
for a large plant situated in an Eastern 
city. Man between 380 and 40 years 
old. Experienced in magazine, book and 
job work. Union shop. Executive ability 
most important requirement. State in 
first letter experience in detail and pres- 
ent salary. Address O-50, care of Tue 
AMERICAN PRINTER. 


SALESMAN FOR PRINTING AND 
ALLIED MACHINERY. Apply Col- 
umbia Overseas Corporation, 90 West 
Street, Room 516, New York, N. Y. 


Competent Linotype Operator wanted 
for permanent position on morning daily. 
Forty-five a week. Good working condi- 
tions. Daily Telegraph, Bluefieid, W. Va. 


DO YOU WANT AN 
EMPLOYEE? 


Read the ads. that follow 


YOUNG MAN, with over eight years of 
experience on high-grade catalogue and 
advertising composition, desires position 
with firm where he can further his abil- 
ity. High-school education supplemented 
by a well-planned study of typography. 
Now employed. Write P-10, care of Tur 
AMERICAN PRINTER. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL EQUIPMENT? 


Read the ads. that follow 


FOR SALE: We are offering at a bar- 
gain, printing equipment from the Ar- 
row Printing Company, including stones, 
type cases, racks, Portland punching 
machine, Rosback perforating machine, 
tinning machines, Boston stitching ma- 
chines and many other items. The Leo 
Hart Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: We offer used Kidder roll 
feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your in- 


quiries solicited. Gibbs-Brower Company, | 


261 Broadway, New York City, 166 W. 
Jackson Street, Chicago. 


PRINTING PLANT, complete, _first- 
class, hardly used; John Thompson 14 
x 22 model 6C, 8 x 12 C & P press, pa- 
per cutter, Hamilton cabinet with new 
type, latest faces; terms can be ar- 
ranged. Hoffman, 114 E. Thirteenth 
Stuyvesant 3383. 


PRINTING MACHINERY EQUIP- 
MENT: Complete outfits, new and over- 
hauled. or used. Buyers going through 
Chicago should arrange to see our line 
of equipment. Five 39 x 53 Miehles, 26, 
34, 43 x 56 Miehles; 38, 48, 50 in. Sey- 
bold cutters; 14 x 22 Colts and Laureatte 
presses; 8 x 12, 10 x 15, 144% x 22 new 
series C. & P. presses; 10 x 15 and 12 x 
18 C. & P. presses equipped with Miller 
automatic feeders. Big line of C. & P. 
presses; Hamilton wood and steel fur- 
niture; complete outfits. Wanner Ma- 
chinery Company, 716 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


OTHER OFFERS 
OF INTEREST 


Read the ads. that follow 


OLD TYPE WANTED 


Empire Type Foundry, Delevan, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of Wood Type, Metal 
Type and Brass Rule. 


GENUINE STEEL DIE EMBOSSED 
STATIONERY and copper plate en- 
graving. Proprietors, commission sales- 
man turn inquiries and orders to us. 
Good commission. Send for samples. 
Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


JOB PRESS STEREOTYPE MATS. 
Instantaneous impression of any form 
made on a job press. Potter or Vander- 
cook proof press or Washington hand 
press. Mat and plate can be made in 
five minutes. AFCO Dry Flong. No other 
like it in the country. Standard package 
—24 sheets 10 x 12 AFCO Job Flong, 
gummed AFCO packing. AFCO molding 
blanket and complete instructions $5. 
C. O. D. If it is used for stereotyping we 
sell it. American Flong Co., 202 W. 
Twentieth Street, New York City. 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE instruction. 
Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s way. 
Keyboard and lessons for home study or 
six weeks at practical school at Toledo 
at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book 
on mechanism of Intertypes and _lino- 
types. Wherever machines are in use, 
Bennett’s system, in conjunction with 
Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dol- 
lars. Every man connected with Ben- 
nett’s School is a world-beater. Write 
for literature of almost unbelievable re- 
sults obtained through study of Ben- 
nett’s system. Address Milo Bennett’s 
Intertype School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE PRINTER’S PAPER COST 
FINDER gives almost instantly the cost 
of any number of sheets, any weight 
per ream, any price per pound. Informa- 
tion free. Fitch Bros., Central City, Neb. 


PRITCH h 
on 


; eh, 
LINO 
24 W.37™ST 

~~ NEWYORK 


TELEPHONE FITzroy 5116 


Everything for the Engraver | 


Polished Copper 
and Zinc 
Chemicals 
Sundries 
Equipment 
Etc., Etc. 

542 S. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 
214 Taaffe Place 
Brooklyn 
212 E. Second St. 
Cincinnati 
1101 Locust Street 
St. Louis 

526 New Call Bldg. 

San Franasco 


Chicago and Brooklyn 


The Largest Line of 
PENCIL and PEN 


CARBONS 


adapted for every style of manifolding 
and for the many loose leaf devices. 
Also Graphite or Printers’ Carbon. 


The printing trade especially solicited. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


Manufacturers for the Trade 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


Know Printing Well 


The American Handbook 


of Printing 
$2.50 plus 20c. when mailed 


Practical Printing 
$2.00 plus 15c. when mailed 
There are others in our catalog. Send for one. 


Oswald Publishing Company 
243 West 39th Street New York City 


ot 
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Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


FOR SALE 


COTTRELL 
Rotary Magazine 


Color Press 


Producing at each revolution 96 pages, each 7% x 
104% (or 104% or 10%4) inches,. delivering as six 
16-page or three 32-page signatures. Will print an 
extra color on any or all pages. 

Prints from curved electrotypes at a running speed 
of 4,000 per hour. Equipped with motor and full 
push-button control, 220 volts direct current. 

This is a fine machine for catalogues or magazines 
with a paper page 7% x 104 (or 104% or 10%4) 
inches. It is a splendid machine, equal to new, and 


] 


| Books You Should 
Know About 


HE Porte Library of Books for 

Printers may be bought one at 
a time if you wish—or any five on 
easy terms. Write today for des- 
criptive catalogue. They form a 
worthwhile addition to any 
printer's library and are priceless 


can be purchased at a heavy reduction from its re- for the young printer s instruction. 


placement cost. 


Can be seen in New York. For full details wire or 
write, mentioning our No. 349. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


If you have “long run’? work which is of different size from 
that above specified, tell us about it—we may have a rotary 
press that will produce your size. 


London Office, 
23 Farringdon Avenue, 
London, 4 


Cable Address 
“‘Bakando’”’ 
New York 


No. 0 Poco 
Proof Press 


mizent 2x 13! 


OZRO. 


B.C. 4. 
SURPLUS Envelope Mfg. 
PRINTING Corporation Poco Proof Presses are in daily service in 
EQUIPMENT 119-121 Wooster St. Re eee patent mee 
New York ing sharp, clear proofs at minimum cost. 


There’s a definite reason behind this dependa- 
“Used but Good” 


bility. It means they are built on correct 
P principles and of the best materials. Today 
Whatever you need (or think they are better than ever because every modern 
you may need), in the line of facility is employed in their manufacture. 
machinery, tell us about it. If it Made by Sold by All Dealers 
1S 1n the market, we can get 1t for HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
you—and save you money. 
If not quite certain what equipment is 


320 So. Honore St. Chicago 
best for your purposes, let us put our 


years of experience at your service. We 
can help you. 


Mfrs. of All Kinds of Envelopes 

String Button Clasp as well as 

All Other Kinds of Commercial 

and for Any Line Pertaining to 
An Envelope. 


IN STOCK FOR PRINTERS 


STATIONERY | * SHIPPING Go to Milwaukee 


August 18th to 23rd 
inclusive 


BAKER SALES COMPANY BOXES TAGS 


Dept. 2 
200 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Send for List No. 41 


8 SIZES All grades and sizes 
CAMPBELL. PAPER BOX CO. 
933 S. Main Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


ORDER NUMBER 130 


[ Gs ok “The Ses. 
? ’ Cray-FinNeE Co. INC. 
Quality Prints ng | N KS Lithograph 1 
. 210 East 22ND SPREE! y/ 
= New Yorx k a 
et Geers 
We can 


serve you both as to Price and Quality 


Service 


Read the Buyers’ Guide of The American Printer 
appearing in every number of the publication 
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é> The Buyers’ rece 


A comprehensive list of dealers in machines and materials for printers, publishers, bookbinders, 
lithographers, engravers and electrotypers. Two lines, one year, $14. Each additional line, $6 


ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 


Kromberg & Lustgarten, Certified Public Account- 
ants, Times Building, New York, N. Y. 

9 Grand Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
Specializing in accounting for the printing and 
allied trades. We have a competent staff for the 
handling of Cost System installations and Income 
Tax Matters. 


ADVERTISING STICKERS 


Lambooy Label and Wrapper Co., 400 Taylor St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

St. Louis Sticker Co., 1627 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Send for catalog and trade discount. 


ARTISTS 


O. W. Jaquish, Jr.,29 W. 47th St., N. Y. Designer 
of fine books, catalogs, etc. 


ASSEMBLING MACHINES 


American Assembling Machine Co., World Bldg., 
New York. 


BALING PRESSES 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers,”’ 


BLANKS FOR BONDS AND STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 


Kihn Bros., 205-209 W. 19th St., New York. 
A. B. King Co., 47 Warren St., New York. 


BOND PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. 
Neenah Paper Co. Neenah, Wis. 

B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 


BINDERS BOARD 
Kelsey, Risden Co., Inc.; 156 Broadway, New York 
City. Padding Board, Press Board, Tag Paper. 


BINDERY GLUER 
Potdevin Machine Co., 1223 38th St., 
INeaYe 


BOOKBINDING 


American Bookbindery, New York. 

Baylis Bindery, Eugene C. Lewis Company, Print- 
ing-Crafts Building, New York City. Com- 
plete binding in all styles and in any quantity. 

Chas. H. Bohn & Co., N. Y 

D. S. Brassil Bindery, N. Y. 

Brock & Rankin, Chicago, Ill. 

Forest City B. B. Co., Cleveland, oO. 

Gardiner Binding & Mailing Coes Nia 

Harmon & Irwin, Inc., 395 Lafayette St. and 21 & 
23 EB. 4th St., N. Y. Edition Binders, Leather 
and Cloth. High- grade catalogs and pamphlets. 

Knickerbocker Bindery, 62 W. 13th St., Y. Edi- 
tion, Leather, Pamphlet. 

George McKibbin & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miron Bros., N. Y. 

Murphy-Parker Co., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Edition book- binders, cloth, leather, catalogs. 
Efficient service. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 

Robert Rutter & Son, Inc., N. Y. 

J. F. Tapley Co., Metropolitan Bidg., L. I. City. 

The Trade Bindery, ING YS 

Union Bindery (S. W. McDonnal.) Phone Greeley 
ee Pamphlet binding. 448 W. 37th St., 

Uptown Bindery, Inc., N. Y. 

H. Wolff Estate, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
Hoffmann Type &Eng.Co.,114 East 13th St., N.Y. 
Large stock. 


BOOKBINDERS’ STAMPING AND CASE 
MAKING 
Walcutt Brothers Company, 141 East 25th St., 
N. Y. Cloth and leather cases by Machine 
Stamping and Inking. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers.”’ 
Hoffmann Type & Eng. Co., 114 East 13th St., N. Y. 
Large stock. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 22nd & Howard 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS 
E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BUILDINGS FOR PRINTERS 
Austin Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUNDLING PRESSES 
Dexter Folder Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York. 


Brooklyn, 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
See Calendar Importing Co., 354 Broadway, 


CALENDAR PADS 

Excelsior Press, 722 S. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1925 Pads. Write for catalog and prices. 

The Sullivan Printing Works Company, 1064 Gil- 
bert Ave., Cincinnati, O. Calendar Pads for 
1925. Now ready for shipment. The best and 
cheapest on the market. Write for sample books 


and prices. 
CARBON PAPERS 
Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 516 Walnut Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS 
American Steel Chase Co., 122 Center St., N. Y. 
Chases, Galleys, General Printers’ Supplies. 
Barnhart Bros. & Sprindler, Electric- Welded Silver- 
Gloss Steel Chases—guaranteed forever. See 
“Type Founders.” 


COLOR PLATES 
Galvanotype Eng. Co., 424 W. 33rd St., New York. 
Most difficult subjects successfully treated. 
Trade work especially solicited. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ludlow Typograph Co., New York- Chicago. 
Linograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson St., Brook- 
lyn Nae 
COUNTING MACHINES 


Americas Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 


F. 3. Redington Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CUT FILES 
Harlo R. Grant & Co., Chicago. 


COVER PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 
Thomson National Press Co., Inc., L. I. City, N. Y. 


CYLINDER PRESSES 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 


ers. 

Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co., N. Y. and New 
London, Conn. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler.—See ‘‘Type Founders.” 

The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

The Miehle Printing Press Mig. Co., Chicago. 

Premier & Potter Ptg. Press Co., "Inc. -» Aeolian 
Hall, N. Y. 


CYLINDER PRESSES (REBUILD) 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘“‘Type Found- 


ers.” 
DECALCOMANIA ¢ 
National Decalcomania Corp., 254 N. 60th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIES AND DIE CUTTING 
Freedman Cut-Outs, Inc., 121-125 W.17th St., New 
York. Chelsea 4686-4687 & 4552. 
Progressive Die Cutting Co., Inc., 204 Greene St., 
N. Y. Tel. Spring 4554-5-6. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


American Electrotype Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. T. Barnum & Co., 118 Olive St., New Haven, 
Conn. Lead molded, steel-faced, book and ad- 
vertising plates. 

Belz-Duncan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ue Beissel Co., 9th and Sibley Sts., St. Paul, 

inn. 

J. T. Buntin, 216 W. 18th St., New York. 

Central Electrotype Foundry Co., 69-73 Warren 
St., Newark, N. 

Craske-Felt Co., 80 Lafayette St., New York. 

The Cresset Co., 338 Pearl St., New York. 

Eclipse Electrotype and Engraving Co., 2041 East 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edwin Flower, Nos. 216-218 William Street, New 

or 

Globe Electrotype Co., New York. 

The S. B. Hopkins Co., 314 E. 23rd St., on ¥ ork, 

Robert Hornby, Inc., 448 W. 37th St., 

Knickerbocker Electrotype Co., 424 w 33rd St., 
New York. 

Lead Mold Electrotype Foundry, Inc., New York. 
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National Elec. Co., 229 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
Raisbeck Electrotype Co., 409 Pearl St., New York. 
Reilly Elect. Co., New York. 

F. A. Ringler Co., 40-45 Park Pl., 39-41 Barclay St., 
uptown branch, 207-217 W. 25th St., New York. 
Perfect electros by our Lead-Moulding Process. 
Long Island plant, Metropolitan Life Bldg., 32 
Thompson Ave., Long Island City. 

eee Electrotype Co. Hoe reece Pa. 

G. W. Saam Co., 475 10th Ave., N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPERS MACHINERY 
Bertel O. Henning Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Til. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 


: ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 
United Printing Machinery Co., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRIC SHEET HEATERS 
The J. E. Doyle Co., 310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. To prevent offset and elimi- 
nate static electricity. 


EMBOSSING DIES 
Hoffmann Type & Eng. Co.,114 East 13th St., N.Y. 
Large stock. 
C. Struppmann & Co., 260 Hudson Ave., West 
Hoboken, N. J 


EMBOSSING DIES AND STAMPS 
Charles Wagenfohr Co., 140 W. Broadway, N. Y. 
United Engraving Works, 35 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Modern Die and Plate Press Mfg. Co., Belleville, 


Til. 
EMBOSSING PLATES (ELECTRIC) 
Dalton Marsh Co., Danvers, Mass. Electrically 
heated printers’ and bookbinders devices. 


EMBOSSING PRESS WIPING PAPER 
Geo. W. Millar & Co., 284 Lafayette St.. New York. 


EMBOSSING SPECIALTIES 
The Ellis New Method Embossing, N. Y. C. 
Walcutt Brothers Company, 141 East 25th St., 
N. Y. Embossing and Steel Rule Cutting, Label 
and Fine Cover Printing. 


ENGRAVING EFFECTS EMBOSSED 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 116 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 


ENGRAVERS’ METAL AND SUPPLIES 
National Steel and Copper Plate Co., 542 So. Dear- 
pers St., Chicago, Ill. 214 Taaffe Pl., Brooklyn, 


Ne 
ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS 
The Gray Envelope Mfg. Co., Inc., No. 9 Bush 
Terminal, B’klyn, N. Y. Good envelopes, quality 


and delivery. 
Orgler Envelope Co., New York. 


FEEDING MACHINES 
Dexter Folder Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York. 


FOLDING MACHINES 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 
Dexter Folder Co., 28 W. 23rd St., New York. 
Liberty Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


FOUNTAIN DIVIDERS 
Robert R. Page, 225 E. 24th St., N. Y. For all 
cylinder presses. 


FURNITURE AND PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT 
(STEEL) 
Angle Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich. 


GAS BURNERS FOR PRINTING PRESSES 
K. E. Garling, 178 Centre St., New York. 


GOLD INK 
Edward C. Ballou, 122 East 25th St., N. Y. Gold 
and silver inks a specialty. 
The J. E. Doyle Co., 310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GREETING CARDS 
King Card Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUMMED LABELS 
Lambooy Label & Wrapper Co., 400 Taylor St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Printers special discount. 


GUMMED PAPERS” 

The Gummed Products Co., Troy, Ohio. 
McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, Mass. The 
only gummed paper with an “absolutely flat”’ 

guarantee. 
IMPORTED PAPERS 
Japan Paper Co., 109 E. 31st St., New York. 
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INK DISTRIBUTORS FOR JOB PRESSES 


The J. E. Doyle Co., The Doyle-Allen Vibrator, 
310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK FOUNTAINS 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 


ers.”’ 
INK PUMP 
Henry Lencke Estate, 815 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES WITH OR 
WITHOUT AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers.”’ 

Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Golding Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. 


KNIVES—PAPER TRIMMING 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. Makers of Highest 
Grade Edge-Holding Knives. Fitchburg, Mass. 


LABELS, GUMMED AND UNGUMMED 


Lambooy Label and Wrapper Co., 400 Taylor St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Printers special discount. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York, Lithog- 
raphers to the trade. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


William Gay Dept. Bingham Bros. Co., 404 Pearl 
St., New York. 


LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEMS 
The C. E. Sheppard Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Victor H. Borg, 358 John St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MANIFOLD BOOKS—LOOSE LEAF FORMS 


The Arco Manifolding Co., 17-23 Rose St., N. Y. 
Manifold Books, Modern systems. Bills of lading. 


METAL AND METAL FURNACES 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler—See ‘‘Type Founders.” 
Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

MONOTYPE COMPOSITION 
New York Monotype Composition Co., 33d St. and 
8th Ave., New York. Linotype and Monotype 
Composition and Make-up. 
Triangle Monotype Composition Co., Inc., 137-139 
East 25th St. Composition and Make-up. 
MOTOR CONTROLLERS 
Monitor Controller Co., Lombard and Frederick 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MOUNTING—ADVERTISING DISPLAY 


Progressive Mounting, Die Cutting and Finishing 
Co., 204 Greene St., N. Y. Tel. Spring 4554-5-6. 
Finishing. 

MULTI-COLOR AND MULTI-COLOR 
OPERATION 
New Era Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
NUMBERING MACHINES 

American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 

ers 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFSET MACHINES 
Harris Automatic Press Co., Cleveland, O. 


OVERLAYS 
Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay Process, 61 Park 
Place, New York. 
PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 
ee Bunn Co., 7325-31 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
Hoffman Type and Eng. Co., 114 East 13th St., 
N Large stock. 
PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS 
Campbell Paper Box Co., South Bend, Ind. 


PAPER CUTTERS 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
) 


ers. 

The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Chandler & Price Co., Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Golding Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. 

Hoffman Type and Eng. Co., 114 East 13th St., 
N.Y. Large stock. ‘ 


PAPER DEALERS 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

John F. Sarle Co., 85-87 John St., New York. 
Papers of quality. 

The Seymour Co., 323-9 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 
High Grade Papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y. 
Chicago Paper Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 
S. D. Warren Co., Boston, Mass. 

West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., N. Y. 


PATENT BASES 
Latham Automatic Registering Co., Chicago & N. Y. 


PERFORATORS 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers.”” 


PERFUMED BUSINESS CARDS 


Essence de L’ame scented cards with 2 color de- 
signs. Gotham Card & Paper Co., Inc., 114 Suf- 
LolkeSte, Nia. Cs 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Alpha Photo-Engraving Co., Baltimore, Md. We 
work for the printing trade. 

Bucher Engraving Co., Columbus, O. 

The Colorplate Eng. Co., 311 West 43rd St., N. Y. 

Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., 2041 East 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 409-413 Pearl St., 
New York. Color Work a Specialty. 

Gatchel & Manning, 33 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 

Globe Eng. & Elect. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kitab Eng. Co., N. Y. 

Moss Photo Eng. Co., New York. 

C. J. Peters & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Electro- 
typers, Engravers, Emb. Compound Calendars. 

F. A. Ringler Co., 40-42 Park Place; uptown 
branch, 207-217 West 25th St., New York. Half- 
tone, Line and Wood Engravings and Perfect 
Electros by our Lead Moulding Process. Long 
Island plant, Metropolitan Life Bldg., Long 
Island City. 

Scientific Eng. Co., New York. 

Standard Engraving Co., 225 West 39th St., N. Y. 

Suffolk Eng. Co., New York. 

Universal Engraving Co., 88 Gold St., N. Y. 

Walker Engraving Co., New York. 

Wells & Co., 2501-15 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 


National Steel & Copper Plate Co., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 214 Taaffe Pl., B’klyn, N. Y. 


PLATEN PRESS FEEDERS 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLATE PRESS 
Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co., Belleville, Ill. 


PRESSES 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers.”’ 

The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Il]. Newspaper, Magazine, Rotary 
Presses, also Flat Bed Presses. 

Kidder Press Co., Dover, N. H. 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


PRICE LISTS 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


E. C. Fuller, 28 Reade St., New York. Complete 
line of hinding machinery. 

Wanner Machinery Co., 716 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Rotary, Two rev. and Drum Printing 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Machinery, new and 
rebuilt. Printing machinery, complete outfits. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘“‘Type Found- 
ers.’”” 

C. F. Anderson & Co., 710 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill., Mfrs. of High-speed Folding Machines and 
Bundling Presses. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler.—See ‘‘Type Founders.”’ 

Columbia Overseas Corp., New York. 

Golding Mfg. Co., Franklin, Mass. 

Hacker Manufacturing Co., 320 S. Honore St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Margach Mfg. Co., N. Y. C. 

Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row, New York. 

Printers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago. 
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We are manufacturers since more than 45 years of 
Printers’ Sundries in Metal—composing sticks, 
galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, 
etc.—of high-grade precision. G. E. REIN- 
HARDT, Machine Works Leipzig-Connewitz, 
113a, Germany. 

Seybold Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Geo. R. Swart & Co., New York, Chicago. 

H. H. Strait, Overland, Missouri. 

West Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- , 
ers.” 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Main Office and Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern Office and Warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Printers’ Materials, Wood and 
Press Steel Construction, Wood Type and Back- 
ing Woods. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 


Bingham Brothers Co., 406 Pearl St., New York 
521 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 89 Mortimer 
St., Rochester, N. Y.; 131 Colvin St., Baltimore, 
Md., Allied Concerns: Bingham & Runge, East 
12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

William C. Hart Co., Inc., 137 Greene St., N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y. 

O. J. Maigne Co., 358-360 Pearl St., New York 
and 202 South Hutchinson St., Philadelphia, 332 
C St., Washington, D. C. 

National Roller Company, 307 Pearl St., New York. 

Wild & Stevens, Incorporated, 5 Purchase St., 
corner High, Boston, 9 Mass. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS 


Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cray-Finne Co., Inc., 206 E. 19th St., New York. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co., 83 Grand St., New York. 

Hill-Hentschel Co., 18 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. C. Herrick Ink Co., 401 West 33rd St., N. Y. 

Jay Printing Ink Co., 263 Water St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Export Dept., 115 Broad St., N.- Y.: 
Chicago, 125 N. Wells St. 

H. D. Roosen Co., New York. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., 21 W. Houston St., 
New York. Manufacturers Safety Check Inks. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co., Inc., 639 W. 51st St., N. Y., 
413 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co., 11-21 St. Clair Place, 
N. Y. Lithographic, Offset and Printing Inks. 


Triangle Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sigmund Ullman Co., New York City. 

Ww. Dp Wileog Ptg. Ink Co., Ltd., 17 Spruce St., 
NENG 


PRINTING MACHINERY (REBUILT) 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘“‘Type Found- 
ers.” 

Conner, Fendler & Co., New York. 

Rathbun & Bird Co., 17-19 Walker St., New York. 


PRINTING MACHINERY (SECOND HAND) 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘“‘Type Found- 
ers.”” 


PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS 


Mason & Moore, Inc., 28 E. 4th St., N. Y. 
Rathbun & Bird Co., 17 Walker St., New York. 


PROGRAMMES—MENUS—GREETING CARDS 


Butler-Kelley Co., 26 Beekman St., N. Y. Sold to 
the printing trade exclusively in our own local 
territory, elsewhere to jobbers only. Send for 
samples. 

PROOF PRESSES 


Hacker Mfg. Co., 320 S. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Vandercook & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


PUNCHING MACHINES 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 
ers.”’ 
Berry Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
REBUILT AND SECOND HAND MACHINERY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler—See ‘‘Type Founders.”’ 


REDUCOL COMPOUND DRYERS, ETC. 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 


REDUCERS, COMPOUNDS, DRYERS, Etc. 


The J. E. Doyle Co., 310 Lakeside Ave., N. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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REGISTER BLOCKS AND HOOKS 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 


The ‘Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, 


Mich. 
H. B. Rouse & Co., 2214 Ward St., Chicago, Ill. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
REGISTER GAGES 
E.L. Megill, 761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROLLER TRUCKS 
: eere Expansion Roller Truck Co., Los Angeles, 
al. 


ROUGHING MACHINES (PEBBLING) 
American Type Founders Co.—See ‘‘Type Found- 


ers.’ 
RULING MACHINES 


W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

The ‘Small Reinhardt,’ the only one existing 
upon the whole market, for jobbing work and 
small sizes of special rulings. The Small Rein- 
hardt Jobbing Disc Ruling Machine should be 
installed in every plant of modern practice. We 
furthermore manufacture since more than 45 
years large single-sided and double-sided Disc 
Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines 
for head-printing and ruling combined. G. E. 
REINHARDT, Dept. Forste & Fromm Machine 
Works, Leipzig-Connewitz, 113b, Germany. 


RULING MACHINE PENS 
A. Dredge Ruling Pen Co., Nothing but the Best 
Produced, 75 Gold St., New York. 

W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., ‘Harrisburg, Par 
SAFETY PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
SAW-TRIMMERS 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler.—See “Type Founders.” 

Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SCORED CARDS 
The John B. Wiggins Co., Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL RULE DIES 
P. F. Smith, 514-520 W. 36th St., New York City: 


STEREOTYPER 


J. T. Buntin, Inc., 216-222 W. 18th St., 
Chelsea 1714. 


STEREOTYPE MACHINERY 


The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. Complete line of curved and 
flat stereotyping machinery. 

Bertel O. Henning Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


STEREOTYPING EQUIPMENT 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler—See ‘‘Type Founders.” 


TABBING COMPOUND 
Lee Hardware Co., Salina, Kansas. 


TYMPAN PAPER 


Cromwell Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. W. Millar & Co., 692 Broadway, New York. 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


American Type Founders Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Selling Houses.—Boston, 270 Congress St.; New 
York, 200 William St., also uptown house, 461 
8th Ave. ., cor. 34th St.; Conner, Fendler & Co., 
96 Beekman St., New York; Philadelphia, 
cor. 13th and Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, 213 Guil- 
ford Ave.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
116-118 Central Ave.; Buffalo, 45 No. Division 
St.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third Ave.; ; Cleveland, 15 
St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; 
St. Louis, Ninth and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517 
West Monroe St.; Milwaukee, 125 Second St.; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 
Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 419 Fourth St., 
So.; Denver, 1621 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 121 
No. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; 
Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West 310 First 
Ave.; Winnipeg, Canada, 376 Donald St. 


New York. 


H. C. Hansen Type Foundry, 190-192 Congress 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, originators of popular 
Type-Faces, Borders, Ornaments and Adcuts 
—cast of Superior Copper-Mixed Metal; Manu- 
facturers of Specialties for Printers. ‘General 
Offices and Plant at Monroe and Throop Sts., 
Chicago. Selling Houses at Chicago, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 

Columbia Type Foundry, 55 Ann St., New York 


City. 
TYPE METAL 
Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Stanley Process Type Metals, United American 
Metals Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Baltimore. 
United American Metals Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VACUUM SHEET CLEANERS 


The J. E. Doyle Co., 310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. To cleanse the lint from stock 
to eliminate wash-ups and keep the ink clean. 


WIRE STITCHERS 


American Type Founders Co -—See “Type Found- 
ers.’ 
Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co, 1414555 13th St, 
a Large stock ‘“‘Brehmer’’ gtitchers. 
J. L. Morrison Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Branches: 
New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
WIRE STITCHER FEEDERS 
Christensen Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
WOOD GOODS 


American Type Founders Co.—See ‘“‘Type Found- 


rs. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
WOOD TYPE 


American Brass < Wood Type Co., 2448 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, N 

Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co., 114 E. 13th St., 
New York. Large stock in all ‘ sizes. 

Empire Type Foundry Co., Delevan, N. Y. 
New York. Large stock in all sizes. 


Read the Classified Columns of The American Printer; it will help you get 
an employee, employer ; buy new equipment or sell machinery you don’t need 
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Oswald Publishing Company, 239 W. 39th Street, New York 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PRINTER. By John Clyde 
Oswald. 514 x 8, cloth, $2.00; special Colonial binding, $3.50. 
THE ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY. By 
Edmund G. Gress. 914 x 12%, 300 pages, cloth, $10.00; post- 
age and packing, 45 cents extra. 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK. 8% x 
12, cloth, $5.00; postage and packing, 35 cents extra. 
HOW TO SELL PRINTING. By Harry M. Basford. 
5 x 744, 128 pages, cloth, $2.00; postage and packing, 15 
cents extra. 

PRINTING FOR PROFIT. By Charles Francis. 534 x 87%, 
404 pages, cloth, $3.00 

HOW TO FIND COSTS IN PRINTING. By A. E. Davis. 
5 x 7%, 128 pages, 17 diagrams in full size, cloth, $2.00; 
postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 

MODERN BOOK COMPOSITION. By Theodore L. De 
Vinne, A.M. 5 x 7%, 477 pages, cloth, $2.50; postage and 
packing, 20 cents extra. 

NOTABLE PRINTERS OF ITALY DURING THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By Theodore Low De Vinne, 
A.M. 914 x 124, 210 pages, cloth and paper, $15.00; postage 
and packing, 35 cents extra. 

CORRECT COMPOSITION. By Theodore L. De Vinne, 
A.M. 5 x 714, 476 pages, cloth, $2.50; postage and packing, 
20 cents extra. 

PLAIN PRINTING TYPES. By Theodore L. De Vinne, 
A.M. 5 x 714, 403 pages, cloth, $2.50; postage and packing, 
20 cents extra. 

HOW TO ADVERTISE PRINTING. By Harry M. Bas- 
ford. 5 x 714, 112 pages, cloth, $2.00; postage and packing, 
15 cents extra. 

TITLE-PAGES. By Theodore L. De Vinne, A.M. 5 x 7%, 
485 pages, cloth, $2.50; postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 
THE AMERICAN HANDBOOK OF PRINTING. Over 
300 pages, 25 in color, 182 illustrations, 54% x 714, $2.50; 
postage and packing, 20 cents extra. 

PRACTICAL PRINTING. By George Sherman. 5 x 7%, 
144 pages, cloth, $2.00; postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 
TYPE DESIGNS IN COLOR. A portfolio of full-size type 
designs. 934 x 1234, $1.00; postage and packing, 15 cents 
extra. 

HOW TO MAKE CUT-OUTS. By Robert F. Salade. 42 
pages, cloth, $1.00; postage and packing, 10 cents extra. 
PLATE PRINTING AND DIE STAMPING. By Robert 
F. Salade. 5 x 634, 86 pages, cloth, $1.00; postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cents extra. 

MAKING READY ON PLATEN PRESSES. By Geo. F. 
Bradford, 5 x 634, 40 pages, cloth, $1.00; postage and pack- 
ing, 10 cents extra. 

ROTARY WEB PRESSWORK. By Eugene St. John. 
5 x 634, 48 pages, cloth, $1.00; postage and packing, 10 cents 
extra. 

POCKET GUIDE TO PRINTING. 3% x 6%, 48 pages, 
postpaid, 75 cents. 

PAY-ROLL TABLES. For forty-eight or forty-four hours. 
Postpaid, $1.00 each. 

THE OFFSET PROCESS—FROM A PRACTICAL 
VIEWPOINT. By Lee L. Crittenden. 5% x 7, 24 pages, 
paper, postpaid, 50 cents. 

EMBOSSING: HOW IT IS DONE. By Robert H. Dippy. 
5% x 7, 16 pages, paper, postpaid, 50 cents. 

TABULAR COMPOSITION. By Robert Seaver. 5% x 7, 
20 pages, paper, postpaid, 50 cents. 

GETTING SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER. By J. B. Powell, 5% x 7, 28 pages, paper, 
postpaid, 50 cents. 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION. By Charles 
H. Cochrane. 434 x 74%, 60 pages, paper, postpaid. 50 cents. 
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Please send cash with order 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Write for new large catalog 


You are Welcome— 


If you are planning to attend 


the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
August 18th to 23rd, do not fail 
to visit THE AMERICAN PRINTER 
booth which is number 47, 
Arena, Milwaukee Auditorium. 
The glad hand staff will be 
there to greet you and to help 
you in any way. 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Annual Feature Numbers 
of THe AMERICAN PRINTER 


(of which this is one) are master- 
pieces of periodical publishing, and 
are worth many times the cost of a 
year’s subscription. All subscribers 
receive these feature numbers free. 


The cost of a year’s subscription is 
four dollars and vou receive twen- 
ty-four issues of THE AMERICAN 
PRINTER, which is the periodical 
of the Printing Business and the 
| Graphic Arts. Begin your sub- 
scription with the next issue. 


Circulation Department 


OSWALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street New York 


Craftsmen Number of THE AMERICAN PRINTER for August 5, 1924 


TheA merican Printer 


The Business Paper of the American 
Printing Industry 


published twice a month by the 


Oswald Publishing Company 
243 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Founded in 1885 


Joun CLypEe Oswa tp, President 
EpMUND G. Gress, Vice-President 
WutiaM R. Joyce, Advertising Manager 
H. G. Ticuenor, Special Representative 
Address all communications to the company 


Foreign agencies 


Great BritaIn—Raithby, Lawrence & Co., De 
Montfort Press, Leicester; 231 Strand, W. C., 
London. 

France—La Typologie, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, 
Paris. 

Iraty—I1 Risorgimento Grafico, via Tadino, 51, 
‘Milan. 

Soutu ArricA—Evelyn Haddon & Co., Ltd., 98 
Long Street, Cape Town. F 

INNEw ZEALAND—Richard Bul Matlock House, 
Devonport, Auckland, N. 

Jaran—Maruzen ‘Company, ia » Nihonbashi 
Tori-Sanchome, Tokyo, pk 


Subscription rates 


$4.00 per year, in advance, in the United States, 
Cuba and Mexico. Sample copies, 20 cents. 
Canadian subscriptions, $4.50 per year. Foreign 
subscriptions, $5.00 per year. Payments may be 
made by express money order, draft, postoffice 
order or registered letter. Foreign remittances 
should be by international money order. Do not 
send checks for small amounts. Orders for sub- 
scriptions and single copies will be received by 
all typefounders and dealers in printing mate- 
rial in the United States and Canada. When a 
change of address is ordered, both the new and 
old addresses must be given. Changes must be 
received at least a week before each issue to 
take effect with that issue. Duplicate copies will 
not be sent to subscribers who do not observe 
this rule. All orders must be accompanied by 
remittance. 


Advertising rates 


made known on application. Through “The 
American Printer’? advertisers can obtain con- 
tact with the buyers of printing supplies and 
equipment—shop owners, superintendents and 
foremen. It is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, which is a guarantee of the accu- 
tracy of its circulation statements. 


Copy for advertisements 


appearing in the issue of the 20th should be in 
before the 10th. Copy to appear in the issue for 
the 5th should be in hand before the 25th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Copy for 
want advertisements must be accompanied by 
prepayment. 


New York, August 5, 1924 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


July Aug. 
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Page Page 
Alchemic Gold Co. Insert 
Allied Paper Mills 97 
American Assembling Machine Got 20 
American Bookbindery 36 
American Electrotype Co. 4 115 
American Photo-Engravers Assoc. . 2 
American Steel Chase Co. 79 110 
American Type Founders Co. 16 4-9-13 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 21 
Ault & Wiborg fasse 
Austin Co. 93 
Baker Sales Co. es 75 123 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 105 
Beckett Paper Co. : 16 
Beekman Paper & Card Co. 23 
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Bingham Bros. Company ‘ 
Blatchford Cow, Hee Wie seem ae eae 
Burrage, R. R. 

Bermingham & Prosser 

Bohn, Chas. H. & Co., Inc. 

Brassil, D. S., Bindery . 

Brock & Rankin 


Brown Folding Machine Coeoany 
Bucher Engraving Company 
Buntin, J. T. 


Campbell Paper Box Co. 

Cantine Co., The Martin 

Carew Manufacturing Company 
Carlson Ptg. Ink Co. 

Caslon & Co., H. W. ; 
Central Electrotype Foundry eo. 
Challenge Machinery Company, The 
Chandler & Price . 

Chicago Paper Company 

Classified Advertisements . ... 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co. . 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 

Collins, A. M., Mfg. Company 
Columbia Overseas Corp. 
Conner-Fendler & Co. 

Craske-Felt Electrotype Co. 
Cray-Finne Company, Inc. 
Cresset Co. ‘: 

Cromwell Paper Co. 


Dexter Folder Co. 
Dill & Collins : 
Duplex Printing Press fon 


Eagle Printing Ink Company 
Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co. 
Eastern Manufacturing Company 
Electro-Light ‘Eng. Co. 

Empire Type Foundry 


Fitch 
Flower Steel Riccissy pe eo anny 
Forest City Bookbind'ng Co. 


Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co. 
Gatchel & Manning 

General Electric Co. 

Gloke Electrotype Co. 

Globe Eng. & Elec. Co. 

Golding Mfg. Co. 


Hacker Mfg. Co) 

Hamilton 1 Manuta@unee: Co. ; The 
Hammermill Paper Co. ; 
Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 
Harmon & Irwin 

Harris Automatic Press ‘Cae 
Hart, William C., Company way 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co. . 
Hill-Curtis Cu ae 

Hoffmann Type & Eng. Go, 
Hopkins, S. B., Co. 

Howard Paper Co. 


The 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
International Association of Electro- 
typers Pesta SA 
Intertype Corporation 
Invinsebel Compound Co. 


Japan Paper Company 
Jay Printing Ink Co. 


Kidder Press Company 

Kihn Bros. 

Kimberly-Clark Panen ron 
King, Albert B., & Compary 
King Card Company 

Kitab Engraving Cutiba ty 
Knickerbocker Bindery 
Knickerbocker Electrotype Co. 
Korfund Co. 


La Monte, Geo., & Company . 

Latham Automatic Registering Co. 

Lead Mould Electrotype Company, 
66 

Lee Hardware Co. 

Lewis, Eugere C., Co. 
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July Aug. 
2055 
Page Page 
Liberty Folder Co. i 117 
Lindermeyr, Henry, & Sons 46 
Linograph Company . i 79 7 
Ludlow Typograph ‘Company 111 
McKibbin & Son, George 71 120 
Maigne, O. J., Company 79 28 
Margach Mfg. Co. 112 
Megill, E. L. B Soa ce 79 114 
Meisel Press Manufacturing Co. 22 
Merchant & Evans Co. 67 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Cover 
Metropolitan Museum of Art . 69 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
18-19 10 
Millar, Geo. W. Yor ae Makes 
Miller Saw Trimmer Company 4S 103 
Milwaukee Graphic Arts Exposition 12 
Miron Bros. 71 120 
Mittag & Volger, The 122 
Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co. sl: 
Monitor Controller Company 79 117 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 68 
Moss Photo Eng. Co. 66 116 
National Electrotype Co. 66 116 
National Steel & Copper Plate Co. 79 122 
Neenah Paper Co. i ar 95 
New Era Manufacturing Co., ine MINA SO) 
N. Y. Monotype Composition Co. 44 
Orgler Envelope Co. 68 238 
Page, Robert R. 5 lowe A 68 
Porte Publishing Consene ‘ 123 
Powers Photo-Engraving Co. 32 
Premier & Potter Printing Press Co. 69 108 
Printers Mfg. Co. 10 ~=—108 
Raisbeck Electrotype Co. 66 14-116 
Redington Co., F. B. 79 
Reilly Electrotype ‘Co. 67 
Richards, J. A., Co. i 104 
Ringler, F; A., Co. . 66 112-116 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 104 
Roosen, H. D., Co. 73 109 
Rouse, H. B., & Co. 11 13 
Royal Electrotype Company 18-19 
Royle, John, & Sons GIS) 
Rutter, Robert & Son fl AZO 
Saam, Geo., Co. . 66 106-116 
Sabin, Robbins Co. 21 
Sarle, John, £.; (Co! Ine, 73 43 
Scientific Eng. Co. 23 
Seybold Machine Co. 74 
Seymour Co. . . nate 73 39 
Sinclair & Carroll Ce Inc 69 41 
Sinclair & Valentine Company Wo 35 
Sinit hye eels ; 102 
Smyth Mfg. Co. . ; 37 
Standard Engraving Co. 113 
Strathmore Paper Co. 5 
Suffolk Engraving & Bkeroue oe 
Swart<&+ Com Incr GeonwRaeemein ct wo 8 
Tapley Co., J. F. Sn sao FOIL: 120 
Thomson-National Press Co., Inc. . 3 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 45 
The Trade Bindery ditt 120 
Triangle Ink & Color Co. 4 O7 anne 
Triangle Monotype Composition Ce. 117 
Ullman, Sigmund, Co. 6 
Union Bindetyes .> 47 71 120 
United Printing Machinery Ce: 4 
United American Metals Corp. 74 
United States Envelope Co. Insert 26-27 
Universal Engraving Company ieee nel} 
Uptown Bindery . va 120 
Vandercook & Sons 16 
Warren, S. D., Company . 13 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Company . 7a ies Ia 
West Mfg. Co. s 21 14 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper ce 73 Insert 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 22 
White Manufacturing Co. 5 121 
Wiggins Co., The John B. . 121 
Wiolfterlistate;s boa wien eat 71 120 
| Worthy “Paper Cott aes 119 
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Crackle—Color 
Strength — Feel 


You get these things, with all that they most 
pleasantly imply, in “The Bond for Direct- 
Mail Advertising.” You find in 
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—also known as The Bond of Personality 
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—a moderately-priced all-purpose bond 
which, while eminently satisfactory for letter- 
heads, has special features which fill the well- 
known “long-felt want.” Printers, advertising 
men and advertisers who know the part 
paper plays in direct-mail advertising, now 
are finding many profitable uses for the bond 
with a real personal touch — thoroughly 
practical for the better class of booklets, 
folders and bulletins, as well as for important 
business forms such as bank checks, drafts, 
vouchers and certificates. 


The Empire Bond Every-day Sample Book is yours 
for the asking. It has many suggestions that will help 
you to sell your customer the good up-to-date printing 
so easily produced by a good printer on Empire Bond. 


CarREw MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Bond 


South Hadley Falls Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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There are certain funda- 
mental beliefs upon which 
we have built this business 
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_ SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 


ey 


Weare an integral part of the Printing Industry, : 
and can prosper only as the Industry prospers. i ‘ 
Therefore we devote time, and thought, and effort ae 
to making this a better business for every man en 
gaged in it—and for his successors. 
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a The Linotype Company has worked consistently 
for higher typographic standards, the advancement : 
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@=<LINOTYPE“< , 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO Ma NEW ORLEANS | 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO | 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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